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Made from pure Elemental Phosphorus of our own Graylime MUrray Hill 2-3100 
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requirements. Special corrosion-resistant equipment for 
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priced precipitated Calcium Carbon- 
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2-Ethylbutyl Compounds 
that can be supplied now in 


limited commercial quantities 





. is a colorless high-boiling (148.9°C.) liquid that is soluble 

in most organic solvents but only 0.43 per cent soluble in water. 

It is used in hydraulic fluids, synthetic resin varnishes, and wetting 

2-ETHYLBUTANOL and ore-flotation agents. The introduction of the Ethylbutyl 
group increases the oil solubility of the resulting derivatives. 

(C,H;)2CHCH,O H Ethylbutyl esters of dicarboxylic acids are plasticizers possessing 

low volatility and water solubility. In azeotropic distillation proc- 

esses where the complete removal of water is desired, Ethylbu- 


tanol is extremely effective. 





. is a colorless Kquid that boils at 162.4°C. Resembling amyl 
acetate in many of its properties and having the same toluene 


2-ETHYLBUTYL nitrocellulose dilution ratio (2.1), it is used as a moderately high- 
ACETATE boiling solvent in lacquers and synthetic resin finishes. Its evap- 
oration rate is somewhat slower than that of amyl acetate; 

CH,;COOCH,CH (C,Hs)2 therefore, lacquers made with Ethylbuty] Acetate form smooth 


high-gloss films with little tendency to blushing or orange peel. 
Ethylbutyl Acetate shows promise in nitrocellulose printing inks. 





. a glycol-ether . . . is a colorless liquid that boils at 186°C, 
It resembles Butyl “Cellosolve” in many of its properties, but 


2-ETHYLBUTYL Sg ; ; caciae 
c “ unlike it is almost insoluble in water (0.45 per cent at 20°C.) 
“CELLOSOLVE Used in synthetic resin lacquers, it should produce excellent gloss, 


lack of orange peel, and toughness of film. Additional applica- 
tions for this compound include use as a constituent of hydraulic 
fluids, as a mutual solvent, and as a plasticizer intermediate. 


(C,H;),CHCH,OCH,CH,OH 





The booklet “Chemicals Available in Research Quantities” 
describes more than 30 new chemicals now available for research 
study. Write for a copy. 





For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street (ata New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Oil Chemists Discuss 
Results of Research 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists Society was held in 
the Palmer house, Chicago, October 6 
to 8 A paper on “Rosin—Use in 
Salt-Water Soap,” by B. S. Van Zile, 
and J. N. Borglin, of the Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
described the development of a deter- 
gent composition for use in sea water. 
It was brought out that since the war 
in the Pacific has caused the shortage 
of coconut oil, the navy has turned to 
a soap and wetting agent combination 
that worked well, but the output was 
far beneath the navy’s requirements. 
The use of alkaline salts was de- 
scribed, especially the polyphosphates, 
as protective agents and the resinates 
of alkali metals, as solubilizing agents 
in conjunction with soap to produce a 
salt-water soap that requires no stra- 
tegic, scarce or high-priced materials 
in its production. 


Peanut Oil Antioxidants 


An abstract of the paper “Molecu- 
larly Distilled Peanut Oil Antioxidants 
and Pure Alpha-Tocopherol as Sta- 
bilizing Agents for Fats of Poor Keep- 
ing Quality,” by G. D. Oliver, W. S. 
Singleton and A. E. Bailey, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, revealed that text was a dis- 
cussion of research carried out to de- 
termine the effectiveness of synthetic 


—Continued on page 89 
—O-P-D— 


Currie Heads Drug 


Buying for Army 


Readjustments in the new setup of 
army procurement of drug and medi- 
cal supplies, which concentrates the 
work in this city, have been carried 
well forward. Lt. Col. Howard F. 





Lt. Col. Howard F. Currie 


Currie, who has been placed in charge, 
has returned from a call at the St. 
Louis Medical Depot, where purchas- 
ing is to be discontinued (see OPD for 
September 6, page 3), and the physi- 

—Continued on page 174 


—O-P-p— 


CMP Materials Bill 
Direction No. 13 Void 


Revocation of direction 13 to CMP 
regulation No. 1, dealing with com- 
plete bills of materials, was announced 
by the War Production Board October 
9. This action is taken because prime 
and secondary consumers may no 
longer be required to submit com- 
plete bills of materials according to 
supplement No. 1 issued September 
25, 1943, to the “Instructions on Bills 
of Materials.” 


Chemicals Tankcar 
Loading Changed 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Provisions of special direc- 
tion ODT 7, revised 2, requiring 
shippers of chemicals and other 
liquid products to load tankcars 
to the dome were ordered re- 
voked, effective October 3, by 
the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 

The requirement has been in 
effect since the end of July in 
order to conserve every meas- 
ure of transportation space, but 
in many instances loadings to 
such capacity were found to be 
impractical and the order was 
therefore revoked. 





Salesmen’s Salary 
Status Clarified 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Employers were granted the right 
to pay without formal application any 
commissions due their salesmen for 
September or October in all cases in 
which neither the rate of commission 
nor the amount of any other compen- 
sation has been increased since Oc- 
tober 2, 1942, it was announced Oc- 
tober 7, by Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Guy T. Helvering. 

Except in cases where there has 
been an increase in the rate of com- 
mission or in the amount of any other 
compensation—such as base salary— 

—Continued on page 72 


—O-P-D— 


Five Chemicals Added 
To Haulage Request List 


OPD Washington Bureau 
An amendment to haulage request 
TR-2 adding five additional products 
in the chemicals field to the list of 
commodities covered by the order was 
issued by the Chemicals Division of 
the War Production Board October 6. 
The new commodities are adhesives, 
butadiene, charcoal, phthalic anhy- 
dride, and styrene. TR-2 permits 
manufacturers and shippers to enter 
into reciprocal arrangements for the 
common use of transportation and 
storage of some sixty-one listed ma- 
terials. 





Fertilizers Output Estimated 
For 1943-44 Season 


OPD Washington Bureau 
On the basis of a’ 1943-44 produc- 
tion estimate for potash of 700,000 
tons, War Production Board officials 
have agreed upon an allocation pro- 
gram allotting 625,000 tons to the 
United States, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, 36,000 tons for the United 
Kingdom, 35,000 tons for Canada and 
4,000 tons for Latin America and other 
export. 





U.S. Potash Names 


Barnes Sales Head 


James Edward Barnes, who has 
served as Southern sales manager for 
the United States Potash Company, 
Inc., has been named to the office of 
general sales manager with headquar- 





James E. Barnes 


ters in New York. Born in Alabama, 
Mr. Barnes graduated from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. In 1940 he 
joined the United States Potash Com- 
pany and assumed the office of South- 
ern sales manager. He joined the New 
York office October 1. 


Export License Rules Eased 
For Latin-American Shipments 


OPD Washington Bureau 
The export control program of the 
Office of Economic Warfare was 


‘ modified, effective October 1, to per- 


mit the exportation of a long list of 
chemical and allied industry products 
to sixteen Latin-American countries 
under general license without indi- 
vidual license applications or import 
recommendations from the countries 
of destination. 

At the same time the OEW extended 
the list of commodities which may be 
exported to group “K” countries un- 
der general license, providing these 
same commodities may be shipped to 
the sixteen Latin-American nations 
under general license without indi- 
vidual license applications or import 
recommendations. 


The action was a reflection of the 
greater availability of commodities 
which heretofore have been in a tight 
supply situation and had to be under 
strict export control to conserve sup- 
plies for our war and essential civilian 
uses. The changes are in line with 
the OEW preliminary announcement 
of September 10 of its intentions to 
ease and simplify export operations. 


The sixteen Latin-American coun- 
tries benefited by the changed pro- 
cedure are:—Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Among the commodities which may 
be sent to the sixteen Latin-American 
countries as well as to the group “K” 
destinations were:— 


Chemicals 


Flavoring extracts, natural, n.e.s.; lic- 
orice extract and mass; polishes, auto- 
mobile, shoe, metal and stove, wood, fur- 
niture, and floor wax; sodium chloride 
(salt); sodium metaborate; sulphur 
(crude); sulphur (crushed, refined, sub- 
limed, flowers); tobacco saucing or ex- 
tract used for flavoring tobacco; vanillin. 

Fooders and feeds:—Babassu cake and 
meal; coconut oil cake and meal; copra 
oil cake and oil cake meal; cottonseed 
cake; cottonseed meal; fish meal; hemp- 
seed oil cake and meal; linseed cake; 
linseed meal; oil cake, n.e.s.; oil cake 
meal, n.e.s.; soybean oil cake meal. 


Gypsum 
Calcines (plaster of paris) (include 
anhydrous calcium sulphate); crude, 


—Continued on page 76 


Of the amount set aside for do- 
mestic use, 85,000 tons, or 17,700 tons 
more than was allowed previously, is 
to be allotted for chemical and metal- 
lurgical use. The remainder—540,000 
tons—although 50,000 tons less than 
was distributed to fertilizer com- 
panies in 1942-1943, will be sufficient, 
War Food Administration officials 
feel, to meet the minimum crop goal 
requirements of next year in view of 
the increased nitrogen supplies to be 
available. 

Total nitrogen supplies for 1943-44 
are officially estimated at 625,000 tons, 
or a third more than the 460,000 tons 
consumed in 1942-43. Ammonium ni- 
trate supplies were placed at 345,900 
tons and negotiations between import- 
ers and the government have been 
completed to bring in some 700,000 
tons of Chilean nitrates if shipping 
space is available. The importers also 
have an option to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 tons. 

Although fertilizer material sup- 
plies in sight for next year, with the 
exception of potash, are more than they 
were for the 1942-43 growing season, 
they are short of the actual amounts 
officials would like to have available 
to assure the meeting of the maxi- 
mum food production goals. 

The estimates place the maximum 
needs for nitrogen at 700,000 tons, for 
prosphoric acid at 1,700,000 tons, or 
9,400,000 tons of 18 percent super- 
phosphate, and for potash at 877,000 
tons. Production of 18 percent su- 
perphosphate, however, is expected to 
reach but 7,000,000 tons or 1,200,000 
tons over the 1942-43 output. 

Officials reported that the total ca- 
pacity for production of superphos- 
phate was 8,555,000 tons on July 1, 
but full use of the facilities has not 
been possible because of transporta- 
tion, labor and maintenance difficul- 
ties and location of factories far from 
sources of sulphuric acid supplies and 


consuming areas. 
—O-P-D— 


Potash Advisers 
Appointed by OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Five officials of potash producing 
firms engaged in supplying the fer- 
tilizer industry have been appointed 
members of a Potash Industry Ad- 
visory Committee by the Office of 
Price Administration. This committee 
will consult with the Agricultural 
Chemicals Section of OPA on pricing 
matters concerning their industry. 
Personnel of the committee, which 
also assists the War Production Board 
in an advisory capacity, is as fol- 
lows:— 

Horace M. Albright, of the U. S. Pot- 
ash Company, New York; J. B. Grant, 
of the Potash Company of America, New 
York; William L. Bradley, of Bradley 
& Baker, New York; James P. Margeson, 
of the International Minerals & Chemical? 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill., and F. C. 
Baker, of the American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corporation, New York. 

—O-P-D— 


CMP Allotment 
Numbers Defined 


The distinction between the use of 
allotment numbers for identification 
purposes by Class A and Class B 
product manufacturers has_ been 
clarified through the issuance of in- 
terpretation 19 to CMP regulation 1, 
the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. 

A manufacturer of a Class B prod- 
uct ordering production material 
needed to make the Class B product 
must use the allotment number iden- 
tifying his allotment and authorized 
production schedule in placing orders 
for such production material. Such 
manufacturers must not use the al- 
lotment numbers appearing on orders 
placed with them by their customers. 
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OPD Price Index 


The Om, Parnt anp Druc RE- 
PORTER’S relative record of prices 
for chemicals and related ma- 
terials is currently as follows:— 
Oct. 1, 

1943 
137.6 

The base of the OPD Price Index is 

the average of prices in 1926 and 1936, 


those years ting extremes 
price undulations in the interwar pe- 
riod. 


Oct. 9, 
1942 


138.9 


Oct. 8, 
1943 
137.8 


Price changes in the markets 
for chemicals and related mate- 
rials were almost exclusively 
vegetable last week; even the 
sole exception—casein—was of 
agricultural ancestry. The 
movement was closely recipro- 
cal in numbers, but the weight 
of the changes was on the up 
side, and the general level of 
the markets was elevated. 

There was nothing noteworthy 
about the volume or the general 
nature of passing business; al- 
though some new switchings in 
selections of materials were re- 
ported. 

Official control actions like- 
wise were without particular 
features; aside from some mat- 
ters relating to exports. 

Prices were advanced on gum 
rosins, steam-distilled wood tur- 
pentine, aletris, sassafras, white 
squill, cloves, sunflower seed, 
Indian fennel, Portuguese pap- 
rika, and Carolina long chillies. 

Prices were reduced on gum 
turpentine, alphapinene, Argen- 
tine casein, colocynth pulp, West 
Indian mace, oregano, Spanish 
sage, and Cypress cumin. 





Chemical Allocations 
Extended to Five More 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Five additional chemical products 
will be placed under allocation No- 
vember 1 by amendment to miscel- 
laneous chemical order M-340. Ex- 
emptions for small lots are provided. 
The products affected, as announced 
by WPB October 9, and the respec- 
tive exemptions are the following:— 
Cellulose sponges: 1,000 cubic-inches. 
Methyl! abietate: less than 450 pounds. 
Methyl abietate, hydrogenated: less 
than 450 
Oxidized petrolatum: 
pounds. 
Vinsol resins: less than 500 pounds. 
—O-P-b— 


Straub Heads Food 
Rationing by OPA 

Walter F. Straub, founder and presi- 
dent of the W. F. Straub Company, 
food product and pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturer, Chicago, was appointed di- 
rector of the OPA Rationing Division 
by Chester Bowles, OPA general man- 
ager, October 8. He succeeds Harold 
B. Rowe, who was transferred last 
— to the Office of Economic War- 

re. 


less than 25 


—0-P-p— 


Bids Wanted 


Aluminum Sulphate:—Office of the Com- 
missioner of Purchases and Supplies, City 
Hall, Cleveland, vere gonna No. 1016- 
43, opening October 

ic Acid:—2, 004, 000 tablets, Special 
Commodities Branch, Food Distribution 
Administration, Washington (25); an- 
nouncement FSC-1648, opening October 11. 

Cornstarch :—70,240, 000 pounds, Special 
Commodities Branch, Food Distribution 
Administration, Washington; announce- 
ment FSC-1657, opening October 12. 

Cottonseed :—17 tons for Kingston, 
N. C., Division of Purchase, Sales and 
Traffic, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington; invitation 288-44, opening October 


og mremecns Meal:—10 tons for Plymouth, 
N. C., Division of Purchase, Sales and 
Traffic, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington; invitation 289-44, opening October 


Dextrin:—27,000 pounds, Special Com- 
modities Branch, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, Washington (25); announce- 
ment FSC-1655, opening October 25. 

Fertilizer:—360 tons, Purchasing Agent, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colo.; in- 
vitation 24,902-A, opening October 13, 

Fuel Oil and Kerosene:—Chief, Purchase 
Division, Treasury Department, 
ment Division, Washington (25); 
$043-F09, opening October 8. 

—Continued on page 79 


—O-P-D— 
Alphapinene Reduced 
Prices on alphapinene were re- 
duced %c. per gallon on Friday. 
Tanks, 70c.; drums, car lots, 73c.; less 
car lots, 75c. 


Procure- 
invitation 
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. . 
Priority Appeals 
a 
Decentralized by WPB 

Priorities regulation No. 16 has been 
revised, effective November 1, to pro- 
vide that appeals from a list of 180 
specified Land M orders are to be filed 
with the field office of the War Pro- 
duction Board in which the appel- 
lant’s plant or affected branch is 
located. 

The list of orders involved, an- 
nounced October 9 by WPB, includes 
the following referring to chemicals 
and related materials:— 

L-20—Cellophane and similar trauns- 
parent cellulosic wrappings. 

L-51—Antifreezes. 

L-228—Asphalt roofing 
products. 

L-258—Deleterious antifreeze solutions. 

M-lla—Zine oxide. 

M-11-1—Zine dust. 

M-18b—Chromium chemicals. 

M-19—Chlorine and products contain- 
ing chlorine 

M-30—Ethyl! alcohol, 

M-34—Toluene. 

ee eens hydrocarbon solv- 
ents. 

M-54—Molasses. 

M-56—Natural resins. 

M-65 and 65a—Cadmium. 

M-69—Distilled spirits. 

M-105—Naphthalene. 

M-128—Zine sulphide pigments. 

M-133—Rotenone, 

M-137—Benzene. 

M-154—Thermoplastics. 

M-179—Pyrethrum. 

P-89—Production of chemical main- 
tenance and repair supplies. 


—o-)D-— 


and tarred 


Paint Container 


Conservation Urged 


Consumers of paint were urged Oc- 
tober 8 by J. Newton Hall, transpor- 
tation officer of the War Production 
Board’s Chemicals Division, to handle 
all returnable paint containers with 
more than usual care. This is neces- 
sary to insure a continuing supply of 
paint, Mr. Hall said, since damaged 


metal containers are not replaceable 
and because new containers are made 
of less durable materials and are 
more easily damaged. This applies 
particularly to 5-gallon drums and 
other large containers. 

Mr. Hall’s plea followed a report to 
WPB by the Transportation Advisory 
Committee on protective coatings and 
materials of a survey of handling of 
containers by freight carriers. The 
report declared that carriers were do- 
ing an excellent job in handling re- 
turned empties with a minimum of 
damage. 

The committee also reported that 
the increasing use of substitute con- 
tainers, all of which are of less than 
normal strength, is handicapping paint 
shippers in their effort to load freight 
cars to maximum weight, but that the 
industry is loading to the safe load 
limit at all times. The transportation 
representatives agreed that shipping 
requirements during the next few 
months would bring into use every 
available freight car, and assured 
WPB that the industry would use all 
possible speed in loading and unload- 
ing box cars. 


—0O-P-D— 


Handy Named Consultant 
On Rayons for OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Truman P. Handy, former general 
salesmanager for the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, has been ap- 
pointed chief consultant on rayons by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
Chester Bowles, OPA general man- 
ager, announced October 8. Mr. 
Handy will begin his new duties in 
the Consumer Goods Division Oc- 
tober 25. 

Mr. Handy has served the govern- 
ment during the past year, first as 
deputy director of the WPB Consumer 
Goods Bureau, and then as deputy 
executive director of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. He leaves the 
latter post to work with OPA. 
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Slocum Heads OPA 
7. 2 = 
Industrial Price Div. 
OPD Washington Bureau 

Clarence W. Slocum, president of 
Beckwith-Chandler Company, paint 
and varnish manufacturer, Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed head of the 
industrial manufacturing price divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The division formerly was head- 
ed by Donald H. Wallace, who now is 
economic advisor to Price Administra- 
tor Bowles, 

Mr. Slocum will also become acting 
director of the industrial materials 
price division, thus combining under 
one head products and materials of 
basic importance to industrialists who 
are producing for both military and 
civilian needs. The former head of 
the industrial materials division, Clair 
Wilcox, is returning to his teaching 
post at Swarthmore College, Pa. 

Mr. Slocum was born in Newark, 
N. J., in 1896. He graduated in 1913 
from the Barringer High School. That 
year he entered the employ of the 
Beckwith-Chandler Company. Mr. 
Slocum in 1925 became president of 
the company, from which he has been 
granted a leave of absence, 


—O-P-D— 


Medical Profession 
Urged to Cut Fees 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, Sur- 
geon-General of the Navy and per- 
sonal physician to President Roose- 
velt, cautioned the medical profession 
at the fifteenth scientific assembly of 
the District Medical Society October 
2 to modify its fees and charges if it 
is to head off the movement toward 
“State medicine.” 

In a discussion of postwar medical 
problems, Admiral McIntire said he 
would dislike to see the present prac- 
tice of medicine disturbed radically 
and at the same time raised this ques- 
tion:— 

How much can medicine allow the 
Federal government to do without en- 
dangering the privacy of medicine and 

—Continued on page 76 


Dicmiiiiened teem 
Prices Set by OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Specific dollars-and-cents service 
charges and lower raw used drum 
prices have been authorized in a re- 
vision of revised price schedule No. 43 
which has been reissued by the Office 
of Price Administration as maximum 
price regulation No. 43. The regula- 
tion becomes effective October 12, 1943. 
Dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for 
reconditioning services performed on 
50 to 58-gallon used steel drums are 
established as 90 cents per drum for 
“basic” reconditioning services and 
$1.40 per drum for “total” recondi- 
—Continued on page 86 


—O-P-D— 


Steel Shipping Drum 
Order L-197 Amended 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The War Production Board has an- 
nounced the amendment to order L-197 
covering steel shipping drums, and the 
revocation of M-255 which controlled 
the allocation of new steel drums, the 
provisions of the latter having been 
incorporated in order L-197. 

The purpose of this action was to 
provide more positive control over 
the distribution and use of raw steel 
drums which are becoming scarce, and 
to make certain that they are chan- 
neled into the most essential uses, the 
WPB Containers Division explained. 
The division will now be enabled to 
handle applications much more equit- 
ably than was possible under the for- 
mer system. The consolidation of 
these orders makes it possible for all 
applicants who desire to buy steel 
drums to use one official form (WPB- 


—Continued on page 85 
—O-P-D— 
Aloe Import Licenses 
Due in Great Britain 
LONDON, Oct. 8, 1943 


Import licenses are to be issued in 
Britain on cape and Curacao aloes, 
calabar beans, ephedra herb and ara- 
roba. 








Tax Program 


For 1944 Disclosed 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The Administration’s 1944 tax pro- 
gram calling for sharp increases in 
excises on alcohol for nonbeverage 
use, toilet preparations, and’ communi- 
cations, among others, and higher in- 
come taxes on corporations and indi- 
viduals—all to raise additional 
revenues amounting to $10,650,000,000 
was laid before the house ways and 
means committee by of 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Octo- 
ber 4, 

The program, which administration 
officials readily admitted will “make 
it necessary for people to take in their 
belts” but nevertheless moderate when 
viewed in the light of the inflationary 
threat facing the country by the pres- 
sure of high incomes on short sup- 
plies, immediately ran into a storm of 
criticism from both the Democratic 
and Republican side of the committee. 

Led by the Republicans a movement 
was immediately launched and sup- 
ported by a few of the influential 
Democrats on the committee to sub- 
stitute a general sales tax program for 
the Administration’s entire program of 

—Continued on page 75 


—O-P-D— 
Animal Oils Allocation 
Suspended for 3 Months 


OPD Washington Bureau 


The War Food Administration has 
suspended the allocation of animal oils 
—lard, tallow and fleshing oils—for 
three months beginning October 1 be- 
cause of improved inventories. They 
have been allocated along with red 
oil (oleic acid) and neatsfoot oil since 
July 1. 

Suspension of restrictions on the use 
and distribution of the lard, tallow 
and fleshing oils was effected by an 
amendment to Food Distribution 
Order No. 53, which has provided for 
their allocation. The Food Distribu- 
tion Administration said that red and 
neatsfoot oil, in much shorter sup- 
ply, must remain under allocation. 

Though the amendment frees the 
animal oil group from allocation, it 
limits the inventory of any manufac- 
turer or distributor to 60,000 pounds, 

—Continued on page 89 


—O-P-D— 
Paint Removers Held 


To Use of Motor Benzol 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Beginning November 1 the protect- 
ive coatings producers will be limited 


to motor benzol in their manufacture - 


of paints, varnish, and varnish re- 
movers because of increased demands 
for pure benzol in the aviation gaso- 
line and synthetic rubber programs, it 
was indicated October 6 by the 
Chemicals Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Officials said that as of November 1 
pure benzol will not be allocated for 
any solvent uses except the follow- 
ing:—rubber solvent, rubber adhesive, 
extraction oil and dewaxing solvents. 
To meet the needs of the paint manu- 
facturers, it was stated, they will be 
allocated motor benzol to replace the 


pure benzol. 
—O-P-D— 


Polyvinyl Butyral to Be 
Available for Glass 


OPD Washington Bureau 


With prospects of increased amounts 
of polyvinyl butyral being available 
for essential civilian uses, the War 
Production Board Chemicals Division 
plans to allow limited amounts for 
civilian safety-glass. This resin has 
been available only for military and 
indirect military uses during the past 
year. 

The proposed allocation policy will 
be based upon the applicants’ past 
military usage of this resin and it is 
planned that future allotments will be 
in a lump sum to each applicant. With 
the view of reducing the paper work 
necessary in industry, the applicants 
in the future will apply for resin for a 
single end use, that is, safety-glass. 
This will supersede the present break- 
down of requirements into military, 
indirect military and essential civilian. 
It is understood, of course, that all 
military uses must be supplied from 
this total allotment, the balance then 
being available for civilian applica- 
tions 


Washington talks if Over 


Observations- Prognostications- Developments 
By OPD Olsewer 


The way the manpower situation is 
now beginning to shape up it can 
rightfully be classed as the No. 1 
headache of both the government and 
industry. Instead of any relief being 
in sight indications are that it will 
continue to grow worse until the ad- 
ministration is forced by the military 
or some equally potent factor to 
adopt a firm policy on handling the 
problem and actually enforce it. 

As matters now stand it looks as 
though the burden of supplying the 
armed forces with its manpower 
needs will have to be met by industry. 
Congress refused to halt the drafting 
of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers but its 
deplorings were so loud and long that 
the idea undoubtedly has been got 
across to the local boards that Con- 
gress feels “dads” should be called 
only as a last resort. 

This means that the local boards 
will scrutinize the class II deferment 
list more closely, and to make cer- 
tain that this is done the bill passed 
by the senate changes the basis of 
deferment to require that the worker 
be considered “indispensable” instead 
of “essential,” which is more than just 
a play on words, as any dictionary 
will show. 

There are some 1,300,000 industrial 
workers in this deferred class. There 
are also 1,500,000 agricultural work- 
ers that have been deferred, which is 
another source of manpower that 
could be tapped, but the administra- 
tion’s policies run in the opposite 
direction with respect to this group. 
The general feeling is that until the 
army becomes more interested in 
where the inductees come from, in- 
dustries will have to continue to fight 
their own battles with the local 
boards. 

The chemical industry, which has 
been hit as hard as, if not harder than, 
any other industry by the draft 
boards, is still waiting for that “next 
week” statement promised by WMC 
months ago to loosen up the defini- 
tion of chemical operators. The lo- 
cal boards have to call up only a 
comparatively few more of these men 
and the army will see the production 
of chemicals go into a decline. 


Seal Oil Going to Waste 


About 50,000 seal carcasses which 
otherwise would have been turned 
«into oil for many industrial uses and 
into meal as a valuable constituent of 
poultry feed will have to be wasted 
this year because there are not enough 
processing facilities in the Bering Sea 
area to handle this year’s slaughter. 

The government “take” of seals was 
the largest on record, amounting to 
117,164 pelts. The single by-product 
plant on St. Paul Island is only large 
enough to process less than half this 
number and there is no by-products 
plant at all on St. George Island where 
about 20 percent of the sealing is 
done. 

President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $275,000 for con- 
struction of a by-products plant on St. 
George Island and doubling of the 
facilities on St. Paul Island, but Con- 
gress has done nothing about it as yet. 


Alien Property in U.S. 


President Roosevelt and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
are at odds over the handling of 
enemy private property that has been 
seized by the government. It is the 
President’s policy that none of the 
enemy patents taken over by the 
Alien Property Custodian shall be 
turned back to enemy owners after 
the war. In the opinion of the cham- 
ber this government should move cau- 
tiously in making such a policy ef- 
fective, because after all we have 
many millions more of investments in 
enemy countries than they have in 
the United States and we may find 
ourselves coming out on the short end 
of such a deal. 

The policy for this government, the 
chamber says, is to retain the assets 
of enemy nations until their govern- 
ment makes provision for satisfaction 
of claims of our citizens and in the 
meantime take every possible step to 
resist any forced disposal of Ameri- 


can property abroad, especially where 
such sale would involve compensation 
in foreign currencies or compensation 
oased on mere book or inventory 
values, without consideration of fu- 
ture earning power. 


Snakeproof Grass 


Melinis minutiflora, for all its awe- 
inspiring name, bids fair to be classi- 
fied as one of the best friends of man 
and beast. For this unusual grass, 
found in Venezuela by Dr. Henry 
Morgan, well-known scientist whose 
researches have taken him to a good 
part of South America, has the happy 
faculty of repelling snakes, ticks, 
mosquitos, and other insect pests. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
quotes Dr. Morgan as saying that the 
grass exudes an oily substance which 
is as distasteful to insects and snakes 
as its substantial fragrance is pleasant 
to human nostrils. An area sown to 
this remarkable grass was completely 
free of insect pests as soon as the 
grass appeared. Cattle which had 
gfazed in the fields containing Melinis 
minutiflora were freed of a heavy 
burden of ticks within a few days. 


Latin American Commerce 


Exporters, importers, and other com- 
panies having the need for the same 
can now obtain a Spanish translation 
of the Tariff Commission’s report on 
“Foreign Trade in Latin America.” 
The report examines for the period 
1929-38 the trade of the twenty Latin 
American countries with the world, 
and for the period 1929-40, their trade 
with the United States. 

It is divided into three parts. Part 
I deals with the trade of Latin Ameri- 
ca as a whole; part II with the trade 
of individual Latin American coun- 
tries; and part III with Latin Ameri- 
ean export commodities. Publication 
of the translation was prompted by 
widespread interest in the report in 
Latin America. 


Army Shoes Inside Out 


An entirely new specification for 
chrome-vegetable retanned upper 
leather for use in the manufacture of 
army service shoes has been issued by 
the Quartermaster Corps to replace 
the one now included in the general 
specification for the manufacture of 
the shoe itself. 

One of the features of the new 
specification is that it provides special 
treatment of the leather to be used 
with the flesh side out. The army is 
replacing all other service shoes, ex- 
cept those for special purpose, with 
shoes manufactured with the flesh 
side of the leather on the outside be- 
cause this permits the leather to ab- 
sorb a greater amount of “dubbin” or 
waterproof dressing material. 

An important part of the new spec- 
ification deals with newly devised 
chemical and physical tests together 
with methods of applying these tests, 
the apparatus required, and the selec- 
tion of leather samples to be tested. 
The physical tests consist of exam- 
ination for tensile strength, bursting 
strength, stretch, stitch tear, shrink- 
age, and water penetration, while the 
chemical tests include examination for 
grease and chrome content and 
acidity. 


Lipstick Problems 


The small amount of cellulose ace- 
tate that was available to the cosmetic 
industry a month ago for use in lip- 
stick manufacture has been used up 
and there is none available for such 
uses this month. 

Manufacturers are also being told 
that they will be unable to get any 
lanolin this month for such things as 
hand lotions and creams, but their 
situation is being eased by the re- 
lease of glycerin for such uses, made 
possible by the improved supply sit- 
uation. This will be of a big help 
to manufacturers, WPB says. 


OWI Struck Dumb 


OWI is on the pan again and at 
least two moves have been made in 


—Continued on page 79 


Soybean Production 
Increase Planned 


OPD Washington Bureau = 


Farmers may be asked by the War a 
Food Administration to increase pro- 3 
duction of soybeans, peanuts, lard, & 
eggs, and milk next year considerably 
above the output levels of the current 
year to meet expected increased de- 
mands for these products in the com- 
ing year. On the other hand, how- 
ever, production of both flax and cot- 
ton may be cut. 

Announcing the suggested produc- 
tion goals for 1944, which are the basis 
of discussions now going on in the 
growing areas among officials of the 
WFA and the State boards, the WFA 
has proposed a program for these six 
commodities as follows:— 


Soybeans, 243,015,000 bushels for 
1944 compared with 208,763,000 bushels 
this year or an inerease of 16 percent- 
age points; peanuts, 3,701,000,000 
pounds compared with 2,801,515,000 
pounds or an increase of 32 percentage 
points; lard, 3,120,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with 2,874,000,000 pounds or an 
increase of 9 percentage points; milk, 
122,000,000,000 pounds compared with 
118,302,000,000 pounds or an increase 
of 3 percentage points; eggs, 5,000,000,- 
000 dozen compared with 4,970,000,000 
dozen or an increase of one percent- 
age point. 
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Flax production is proposed to be 
reduced to 47,961,000 bushels from 54.- 
720,000 bushels or a decrease of 12 per- 
centage points, and cotton 10,600,000 
bales from 11,679,000 bales or a de- 
crease of 9 percentage points. 


Wage Incentive Policy 
Set by War Labor Board 


The policy of the War Labor Board 
on wage incentive plans was embodied 
in. two resolutions adopted by the 
board and made public October 2. In 
effect it is provided that to receive 
approval of the board wage incentive 
plans must conform to the national 
stabilization policy and must be agreed 
upon jointly by management and the 
union, if a union is bargaining agent 
for the plant involved. 

—O-P-D— 


War Production 


Facilities Rule Amended 


OPD Washington Bureau 

An amendment to regulations of the 
war and navy departments terminat- 
ing, except in unusual circumstances, 
the five-year tax amortization privi- 
lege granted in 1940 to encourage pri- 
vate expansion of war production 
facilities was signed by the President 
October 5. 

Under the amendment, use of the 
privilege is no longer to be granted 
unless one of the departments has ap- 
proved the project for amortization 
before the facility was begun or ac- 
quired. Under the 1940 provision, tax- 
payers were permitted to write off the 
cost of new facilities over five years 
instead of over the longer depreciation 
period normally used when construc- 
tion of the facility was certified as 
necessary for national defense. 


A White House statement said it is 
now proposed to extend this privilege 
only when a shortage has been de- 
termined and it has been established 
that private financing would be ad- 
vantageous to the government. Ap- 
plications already filed are unaffected. 


—O-P-D— 


CMP Small Order 


Procedure Revised 


A revision of CMP regulation No. 1, 
revising the small order procedure; 
making provision for tentative accept- 
ance of authorized controlled material 
orders; modifying rules relating to 
time for delivery of authorized con- 
trolled material orders and making 
minor changes of a formal nature, was 
announced by the War Production 
Board. 

The definition of “a small order” has 
been modified to include delivery or- 
ders for Class A products placed with 
manufacturers where the amount of 
any controlled material required to 
fill orders does not exceed three tons 
of carbon steel (including wrought 
iron), 1,200 pounds of alloy steel, or 
300 pounds of copper and copper base 
alloys or 500 pounds of aluminum per 
quarter. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS are pleading for shipments—the 


shop is running short-handed —repair parts are delayed —con- 
tainers are harder and harder to get. And why hasn’t that 


Solvents salesman shown up! 


Business is like that today! It’s a headache—for us as well 


as for you. 


If we don’t get around as often as you’d like, it’s only be- 
cause right now we are all working night and day for Uncle 


Sam. When he’s been well taken care of, we'll be back—with 


the finest chemical products that can be made. 
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Drug Wholesalers’ Plan 
For Delivery Approved 


A plan proposed by four drug 
wholesalers relating to a joint trans- 
portation and wholesale delivery of 
drugs by motor carrier in Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been approved by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, as con- 
forming with ODT No. 7, as.amended. 
The participants in the plan are Yahr- 
Lange, Inc., the Mutual Drug Com- 
pany, McKesson-Robbins, Inc., and the 
F. Dohmen Company. 

The participants plan to make 
wholesale deliveries to retail drug 
stores in Milwaukee county only on 
five days in each week, and will make 
such deliveries on the next delivery 
day after receipt of orders therefor. 
The placing of larger orders at less 
frequent intervals will be encouraged, 
in order to eliminate numerous de- 
liveries of small orders. For making 
their deliveries, two of the participants 
use a for-hire carrier; the other two 
participants operate their own trucks. 
Effectuation of the plan will result in 
an estimated saving of approximately 
15,000 miles a year. 


—0-P-D— 


Alcohol Imports From 


Puerto Rico Permitted 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Ethyl alcohol, tax-paid and with- 
drawn for beverage purposes, can be 
imported into the United States from 
Puerto Rico, the War Production 
Board has announced. This has been 
effected through an amendment to 
order M-30, which regulates the dis- 
tribution of ethyl alcohol and related 
compounds. 

The amendment changes the defini- 
tion of ethyl alcohol, which included 
the sentence:—“The term does not in- 
clude ethyl alcohol produced for bev- 
erage purposes.” As amended the 
definition states:—“The term does not 
include beverage alcohol.” The amend- 
ment further defines “beverage alco- 
hol” as “ethyl alcohol produced for 
beverage purposes or ethyl alcohol 
tax paid and withdrawn for beverage 
purposes.” 

Since order M-54 permits the use 
of mbdlasses outside continental United 
States for the manufacture of bever- 
age alcohol, it was decided last July 
to remove from the control of M-30 
all transactions in ethyl alcohol out- 
side of continental United States. 
Puerto Rican producers, distillers and 
rectifiers have in stock several hun- 
dred thousand gallons of ethy! alcohol. 
The amendment to M-30 permits them 
to export it to continental United 


States. 
—O-P-D— 


Castor Oil Control 
Lifted for 3 Months 


The removal of restrictions on civil- 
ian use of castor oil has been effected 
by an amendment to food distribution 
order No. 32, which allocates castor 
oil. The amendment suspends the pro- 
visions applying to use and delivery 
during the period beginning October 
1, 1943, and ending December 31, 1943. 
During this: period, manufacturers 
may use the oil for any purpose up to 
limits prescribed in FDO No. 42 for 
the use of fats and oils generally. If 
the supply continues to improve as 
expected, a further extension might be 
possible January 1. 

The amendment, however, requires 
that manufacturers using more than 
1,000 pounds of castor oil per month 
must certify to suppliers with each 
purchase that they have reported their 
previous consumption to the Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, 25, D. C. 
Monthly reports on consumption are 
required to be filed on form BM-1 by 
the 15th of the month following use 
of the oil, and quarterly reports are 
required to be filed on form BM-2 by 
the 15th of the second month follow- 
ing the end of the calendar quarter. 


—O-P-D— 
Fruit Use Limitation 


For Flavors Lifted 

Effective October 6, manufacturers 
of food and pharmaceutical flavor- 
ings, extracts and concentrates will 
not be affected by the provisions of 
Food Distribution Order No. 69 which 
restrict the use of 25 varieties of fruits 
and berries in the manufacture of al- 
coholic products. Their exemption is 
contained in an amendment to the or- 
der made by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. 


Elected President 





Merrill A. Watson, executive 


Dr. 
vice-president of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of America, has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives. 





OPA Consumer Goods 


Division Head Named 
OPD Washington Bureau 
Byres H. Gitchell, president of the 
Golden Rule Department Store, St. 
Paul, Minn., has been made head of 


the retail distribution branch of the 
Office of Price Administration’s Con- 
sumer Goods Price Division. 


Cooperative Drug Wholesalers 
Examine Post-War Distribution 


In a largely attended and sustained- 
ly interesting meeting Sept. 30 and 
October 1 in this city, the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists Association, in a 
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Howard M. Bradbury 
Retiring F.W.D.A. President 
“road ahead” conference, heard. ex- 
perts of practical experience tell 
about what is to be looked for in the 


readjustment period that will follow 
the war. The representatives of the 








Medical Care Planners 
Discuss National Program 


Members of the National Physicians’ 
Committee for the Extension of Medi- 
cal Service met with representatives 
of the pharmaceutical manufacturing 
and other supporting divisions of the 
drug industry in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
this city, October 4, in the second pro- 
fession-industry follow up on the Na- 
tional Conference on Planning for 
War and Postwar Medical Services. 
An executive session was held in the 
forenoon. This was followed by a 
luncheon session at 1:00 p.m. attended 
by some two hundred persons. 

This session was devoted in largest 
part to adverse criticism of the Wag- 
ner-Murray public welfare bill’s (S. 
1161) provisions for a Federal pro- 
gram of health care. No substitute 
program was offered; although the 
message was that an “American” sys- 
tem which would be satisfactory was 
in course of development. 


The sessions were under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edward H. Cary, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Physicians’ Committee. He 
briefly related the history of the com- 
mittee over the decade and more since 
the first general report on the cost of 
medical care aroused the medical pro- 
fession. The work of the American 
Medical Association to provide the 
full benefits of medical science and 
development to the public was out- 
lined by Dr. Roger I. Lee, chairman 
of the A.M.A. board of trustees. He 
referred to the subject of the original 
report as better called the cost of ill- 
ness, rather than of medical care. 

Noting a quondam cynical feeling 
in medicine on the saving of mankind 
for whom there was no employment, 
he told how organized medicine still 
was studying plans for better distribu- 
tion of medical service, and looking 
to more study as postwar planning 
came under consideration. The pur- 
pose of the Wagner bill, he declared, 
was the goal of medicine since the 
days of Hippocrates, but the govern- 
mental approach be regarded as most 
undesirable in every respect, but 
especially in comparison with the vir- 
tues of the private practire of medi- 
cine. Brief reference to the newly 
organized A.M.A. council on public 
medical service, Dr. Lee declared that 
it would carry on and better develop 
the fight against the dragon of disease 
which has been medicine’s task 
throughout its existence. 

Physicians were advised by Ray- 


mond Moley to become students of 
political science in order that they 
might understand the political ail- 
ments which underlie the Wagner bill 
and similar legislative programs. 
Among these ailments he placed 
prominently the danger of the uncom- 
mon man—superman—to the State. 
One of the country’s biggest problems, 
he declared, is to render the uncom- 
mon man harmless. 


Mr. Moley condemned the political 
system which functions by means of 
power from above. He advocated a 
return to the basic idea of power de- 
rived from the bottom, as expressed 
in the three fundamental institutions 
of American democracy—local gov- 
ernment, bipartisan politics, and Con- 
gress. He condemned the popular 
practice of attempting to discredit 
these institutions, and with an Aris- 
totlean, rather than a Platonic, philos- 
ophy, he set the party far above the 
man. This country is too big to be 
run from one place, Mr. Moley 
averred, and he was grateful for the 
inefficiency of bureaucracy which al- 
most alone saves the country from 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Moley said that his answer to 
the Wagner bill was that he wanted 
the right to select his own doctor. He 
felt that there was a growing public 
trend away from rejuvenation—“back 
home,” as he put it. 

Medical reform legislation should 
be subject to analysis in the nature 
of the new drug policy of the Food 
and Drug Administration, said Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the A.M.A. 
Journal. He saw in the Wagner bill 
the greatest crisis in medical affairs, 
the program, in his view, being a 
European idea in a U. S. social secur- 
ity package. 

Better medical care has been evolv- 
ing since the beginning of medicine, 
Dr. Fishbein said; it has reached its 
highest peak in the United States. 
Bureaucratic inroads were well op- 
posed until the current war made it 
impossible to oppose plans for ma- 
ternity and child care for the wives 
of men in the service. Use of Federal 
funds to remedy inadequacies of the 
distribution of medical services was 
not of itself objectionable, but it 
might well hold the pattern for future 
programs of control, threatening dis- 
struction of the freedom of medical 
care. : 

—Continued on page 92 


cooperative system of drug wholesal- 
ing got a wealth, as well as a volume 
of information full of food for thought. 

The business sessions of the asso- 
ciation were under the direction of 
the president, Howard M. Bradbury, of 
the ‘Washington Wholesale Drug Ex- 
change. Paige 1’ Hommeédieu, of 
Johnson & Johnson, chairman of the 
associate members’ section, presided 
at the conference. 

A projective blueprint of the nature 
and potentialities of sales develop- 
ment was laid before the conference 
by J. J. Nance, a representative of the 
radio industry. His expectations of 
the postwar markets were big. The 
credit side had more interest for Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, a professor of eco- 





John A. Crozier 
New F.W.D.A. President 


nomics, who analyzed the discernible 
and possible effects of the trend of the 
public debt on the activities of busi- 
ness. He was not inclined to under- 
rate those influences. 


Looking at Savings 


The effects of wartime savings on 
postwar markets were appraised by 
Dr. W. S. Landis, vice-president of the 
American Cyanamid Company. He 
calculated that the much-discussed 
surpluses of earnings were distributed 
about 65 percent in agriculture, 30 
percent among wage-earners, and 5 
percent, at most, among white-collar 

—Continued on page 69 


Rotenone Contedl 
Program Studied 


OPD Washington Bureau 


War Food Administration officials 
are shaping their program of control- 
ling the end uses of rotenone around 
an expected supply of about 4,500,000 
pounds of the insecticide for the com- 
ing growing season, it was learned Oc- 
tober 6. This compares with about 2,- 
500,000 pounds that were available for 
the current year. 

Complete details of the control pro- 
gram are still to be worked out by 
the officials, but it was stated that 
1,000,000 pounds of rotenone will be 
made available for sales in small pack- 
ages of five pounds or less in the form 
of powder, or one pint or less in liquid 


—Continued on page 96 
—O-P-D— 


Quinine Substitute 
Sought by Japanese 


The Japanese are reported to be 
hunting for a passable substitute for 
quinine, according to the Netherlands 
Information Bureau. They disclosed 
this themselves in numerous recent 
propaganda broadcasts in which they 
also announced that they had already 
“discovered” one or two obviously un- 
satisfactory substitutes. The bureau 
further stated:— 


These announcements are accepted in 
official Dutch quarters as evidence that 
the Japanese are considering 
the possibility that they may be driven 


—Continued on page 72 
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CHEMICAL 
PURITY 


helps industry need up 


under FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Cylinders of “daylight” opening up new realms in lighting! That’s 
Fluorescent Lighting, one of the most brilliant scientific discoveries 





of recent years. 


Under higher levels of illumination—in soft, cool, diffused light 
—workers in industry attain greater speed, finer precision. Errors 


are fewer. Eyes are less fatigued. Production steps up! 


This modern miracle—Fluorescent Lighting—came only after 
years of research. Baker played its part in contributing chemicals 
of extraordinary purity to make possible the fluorescent substance 
used on the inner surface of the cylinder. Here, purity was de 
manded—so that clear, bright light might come through. 


This is only one of many instances where purity, as exemplified 
by Baker Chemicals, has increased efficiency in today’s forward 
march of industry. 

Baker’s Industrial Chemicals (purity by the ton) have been sup- 
plied to many manufacturing concerns for the manufacture or 
processing of many products. If you have special chemical require- 
ments for war production or in anticipation of post-war needs, 
we invite you to discuss your problems in confidence with Baker. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 S. léth Street 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


aker’s 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 











Current Market Quotations 
Chemicals and Related Materials 


October 8, 1943 


Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are first-hands on large 
lots, f.0.b. New York. Price changes and trends are noted in the 


Acid, nicotinic, * dms...... 
Nitric, 86°, cbys., c.1., EB. work 


market reports, with other informative comment. The locations 
of these reports are given in the table of contents on page 4. 


All matter under this heading fully protected by copyright. 











Le.L, 25, BE. works.100 Ibs, 5.25 
10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 5.85 
1 to 9, works... 
, cbys., el. BE. works. 


42°, cbys., o.1., E. works 
100 Ibs. 6.50 
CP, USP, dealers, Sw «old, 
7-Ib. bots «Tb. 


consumers, obys....... 
TID, DOCS... .eceeceeee sel, .2B 


Oleic (see Oil, red). 
Oleum (see Acid, sulphuric, fuming). 
Oxalic.’ bbis., o.1., works.. i 
10.000 Ths........ 
smaller lots.. 
Palm oil,® ee: ‘Gut, — tb. 18 
tanks Ib . 


equald..100 Ibs. 4.00 
ebys., works, frt. equald. 
109 Tbe. 


Le.1,, 10 or more, works, 
1 ot a 
° 
frt. alld. .100 Ibs. 6.25 


Met. area.100 Ibs. 4.00 

15%, ¢.1, bbis., works, frt. 
equald..100 Ibs, 4.75 

cbys., works, frt. equal... 

100 Ibs. 5.10 

Le.L, 10 or more, works, 
Prt. alld. .100 be, 7.00 

1 to 9 cbhys., works, 
frt. alld. .100 the. 8.00 
tankears, works, frt. equald. 
100 Ibs. 4.00 

tankwagons. divd., N. Y., 
Phila., Met. area.100 Ibs. 4.75 








-11%- 

















dms., c.l., works. . 18 ° 

Le.L, WOrKSe.cs veces. c3d, .18 

tanks, works.........-....1b. .10 = . 
285-245 . @ms., c.L, 

works..Ib, .15 

Le.L, WHVES. «» -oarcensoeEe 15 

tanks, cl, w -b. .18 


whee. .ton.131,00 
USP §25 per ton higher. 
Butyric, 


998%, dms., c.l., works, 
Ib, .22 
cooceeld. .28 


Le.L, same basis. 
same 


basis........J0. .21 
ee Besccces eoeroedy LD 


Acid, cacodylic, 5-Ib, bots.....1b.2200 -  — 
Camphoric, CNB... seeeeeseees ID. 6.95 = 7.00 
Acacia (see Gum, Arabic). Sept, debi. ae oe 
im, Ara . eeeesesesessees dD ©- « 
Acetaidehyde,*,* 99%, dms., 55 Castor oil,* split, dms.......lb. .20%- .21% 
and 110 gis., works..Ib. 11 - — Chlorosulphonic, dms., c.l. wks. 

5 and 10 gis., works. ....lb 144° = L ib O08 = — 
Acetaldol (see Aldol). canbe. woribsscciscciseses ae 
Acetamide, CP, fib. dms., 5.000 Chromic,* 99%-90%%, dms., c.1., 

Ybs. a year, works..lb. 6 - — Ib. .104- — 

smaller lots, works.......Ib. .88 = .70 LO. ccssocepecocesecios Ib. .16%- .18% 

teoh., dms., 5,000 Ibs. a Cinnamic, refd., bots........ ib. 8.50 Nom. 
* bh .28- = Citric,?,* anhyd., gran., dms., 
smaller lots, works.......lb. .80 - .50 10,000 wee., 2 abt ai. > 3 — 
Acetanilide, tech., cryst., bbis.Ib. .29 - .81 * pt.. > 
| POWG., DIO. seeccesse-c1b, 27 - 20 mailer lots.........+-1b. 28% 20% 
a Seats bbdis.... veces ees eds - i a cryst. n., bbis,, c.l..... I 0- = 
. ; a a 4 ae 10,000 ibs., 1 shp’t...:1b. .20%- — 
ya smaller oeee ay. 4 
Sis Citric arid powd., iio. higher: 
E Cleve’s, bbis.......... sbocoed b O- — 
40- =— Coconut ofl,* dist., dms.....Ib. .18% Nom. 
@malier lots........--e0+--1b, 67 - — Cottonseed oil,* owe ooo 14 - 1 
Acetone, CP,*,* dms., c.1., aoa CORD cocccccccccccccccece Ib. 18%- — 
— = Cresylic (coaltar),*, ‘ high-bolt 
Leb, ith ute @Oo- -— (210° -215°), low boll 
tanka, GIVG.....ceeceeeeees DD. OT - = *.206°), and specia 
-t ceiling for Hast; Western ceiling, 0. blends, dms., c.l., works, 
Ib. bigher. Lek, frt. Se: = = -_- 
Cc. sam: ae a - —_ 
panes (see M) tanks ..... : peteseoces gal. 75 - — 
Acetonitrile, dms., c.l., works..Ib. .7% - — Diethylbarbituric (see Barbital). 
Le.L, uedactsseSeccth. a @ ORB Formic, dom., 90%, cbys., e., 
lots, ee --. 100 - — works. 

S-gal. lots, works.........1D. 1.25 = — WR" Sencabetaadatesal ‘be. iy 

Acctephenctidia, Bble., Ken, 1.000. . . Fumaric, tech., ddls........0 ST - £2 
Gib. Vaecccciadnccdecbinst cc eee. «200 Gallic, NF VII, bbis........ Ib. 1.27 - 1.80 
, ons., dimm...-...1b. 1.55 - 1.60 tec i002. ios > 1.i8 

a - a> = Gamma, , Dbls......+.-6- - ld Be — 

Stim Gluconic. bbls., 660 ees a | ae 
bbis. .100 Ibs. 3.88 - 8.68 kegs, 1 DB. cececess doeccn = . s 
50%, bbie.. oo oa -on oi eee eee eee eee eee Ib. ‘s 
OR, tole... -< +100 Ibe 14 - 7.73 Hyartodte, “46-4 45-47%, cbye.....1b. £43 - 2446 
wo bm, bbls’. 100 be. BAB - 8.40 ie ie ee o. 
works.... os 608 - = robromic, cone., obys....1b. 325 - — 
b penn +ee+ 100 Ibe.11.70 - — ar th CbyS.....+. secesccseeel De — 
eyath., CP., dma, s+ Hydrochioric (see Muriatic). 
100 Ibs.12.50 -18.50 srecyante works 
ee. a ee 100 een cm on ‘Seen a ane — aoe 
7 * works..1b. .08 - .00 
48%, rubber dms., works...Ib} .12- — 
52%, rubber dms., works. ..1Ib it — 
0%, rubber dms., works...Ib. . = 
60%, juosilicic, 30-35%, eo Ib 08 - 
80%, bbis.. weceone EE 9.26 Hydronyaceti, 1 70% tech. . 
oa tel a ities. ¥—yF ph -§ tanks, — srhlia Tbs 004 - - 
c.1. quantit . cases are 
50c. per 100 Ibs. higher. content..Ib. .6%- — 
Acetic, anhydride,* dms., ¢.1., Hypophosphorous, USP, djns.. = 
frt. alid..ib. .11%- — ib. .75 - 
Le.L, frt. alld....... 1b We = Lactic, ofthle, 60%, cts. 1 20 or 
Acetylealicy lc,’ special, USP, -Ib. fo = 
— maghere, men B £0 19.eeoseeseeneees DBs 1 ae - 
_ 500 Ibe. 4B 0 = eon, Patee due, b on anon. 
smaller lots, same basis, Ib, . 
Ib .46 - 2 te S.coee ecccccccccols - 
Standard USP, fine cryst., plastic grade, bbis., cbys., 20 
(20-46 mesh), powd. or more..Ib. .144- — 
mesh), 200-Ib. bbis., $ te te » Gteseccecceedin -14%- - 
k= basis .Ib. 40 - = om een = * in e.ke 
eee ares gilt ot we te: = 
Freight equal'd, shipment identical Se ai works.....100 Ibs. 4.15 - — 
tity, over standard routes, from N. Y. 4%, bbis., o.1. ‘works... 
Phila., Midland, Mich., Chicago and ’ oe enn. «& 
Louis. 100 Ibs. 
Le.L, Dbis., eeve 
Adipic, fib. dms., works..... ib 81 - — a bred = on -_- 
Aminoacetic, USP (see G ). WEES 00 v0.0 ee 
Anthranilic, ‘resub.. ae 1.29 - - 1.25 tient, "aim, bbis., cL, works, Se aie 
Tse a hte, works... +.100 Ibe. 438 - — 
White) TR frsscee Ibn. 5.15 - — 
USP, vowd.. dms.. kes....1b. .20 = .29 44%, bbis., cl. OP eee as 
etic ta ~~ ae Le.L, works.....100 Ibs. 765 = — 
kilo.82.10 - — cbys., works.....100Ibs. 806 - — 
10.82.45 - — . 85%, CREB oa00o+0eie th - OT 
kilo.88.16 - — USP VIII, 75%, cbys......1b. .62 = .65 
10.34.22 - = e Nem. 
O- — -21%- 22 
13 -_- J ° = 
clTee as @ 
wo- = @qe- =— 
1,000 to 3,900 bs........b. 40° = G- = 
900 Ibs. or less........ b 4- = smaller lots......sseseeees 2.10 - 280 
USP, bbis., 4.00 Ibs. up..lb. 34 - = Mixed, tanks, nitric unit.....Ib. .06 = .06 
1,000 to 3.900 Ibs......up, BS - — sulphuric GAM. 0500 00 eseeesID. .0086- .000 
900 Ibs. or less...... coe 58 - eee. kgs., works........1b. .06 - 1.10 
dms., 4,000 Ibs. up 55 - 56 mochioroacetic, tech., bbis.Ib, 117 - — 
1, to 3,900 Ibs....... 56 - OT aaa DbIS...coccseccsee ID. 2 - — 
900 Ibs. or lexs......... 59 - .2 Monosulphonic, bbis.........-Ib. 150 - — 
Boric? tech., 9.5% cryst., Muriatic, 18°, obys., ol, B 
(same ae prices for powder), works..100 Ibs. 150 - — 
@ran., bgs., c.l, frt. alld. Le.L, 25 and over, EK. 
ton.99.00 = — works. .100 Ibs. 1.75 - — 
ton lots, ex whse....ton.111.00- — 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 1.85 - — 
less than ton lots, ex 1 to 9. works...100 lbs. 245 - — 
whre..ton.116.00- — tanks, works......... 100 ibs. 106 - — 
bbis., ¢.1.. frt. alld..ton.109.00- — . 
20°, cbys., c.l., B. works...... 
ton lots, ex whse....ton.121.00- — 100 Ibe. 1.75 - — 
less than Oe 2 tanks, HE. works......... ton.2200 - — 
bulk, frt. alld......... ton.95.50 =  — 22", cbys., ol, H. works a 
powd., bgs.. ¢.l., frt. oe aig tanks, EB. works.........ton.82.00 - — 
ton lots, ex whse....ton.116.00- — cp, bg obys sooo — ne 
less than ton lots, ex . bots..... > are - 
whse..ton.121.00- — consumers, oo” oe 
bbls. gh. frt. alld... -ton-114.00 = = oa on taseeee i 2 >= 
ts. ex whxe...ton. | = _ gee ee ° « — 
on tae ten tat, on Naphthenic* "220-230 aciai % 
15 
13 

















USP, 100-1b. obys., ¢.1...... Ib. .1 _ 
10 chys., to ¢.1......-- tb. 11 _ 
9 chys «Ib 12-6 = 
me =— 
1 - 
11 = 
12+ = 
mt > oT 
OH - 70 
aB- = 
Ww- — 
Mme = 
146 - — 
1a - = 
. 290 - 26 
. 260 - 265 
Pvroligneous, bhis., divd. E.enl. @B- =— 
Ricinoletc, com’l, split (see Acid, 
castor ofl, split). 
tech.. dms., works......... 82 - ST 
Salicylic,’ tech., bbis., o.1....1b .2- — 
he. to ©.3....... «ed Be — 
SP HOM, sccavecendes 1b. 34 - 423 
a SO ee bh Me — 
190 Ths. to c.1.......45. tbh 28 - — 
smaltier lots..........++. Ib B36 - 4 
Sebacic, tech., works.1b. .05 - .@@ 
Sevbean off.* dist.. dmas.....Ib. ta .18% 
Stearic.* dou bes..lb. 1 184 
single press, bes....... eveeldD., 10% 110% 
ee 1% 19% 
do W-_ _ 
7 - 1.6 
weocge eld IT - — 
eatenestn® 80°, cbys., cl, BE. 
works..1 ths, 12 - — 
Le.1., Mup, works..1M ths. 190 - — 
10 to 24. works,..100 Tbs. 1.49 - — 
lto 9, works...100lbs. 220 - — 
tanks. BE. works........ton.18.00 - — 
, ebys., ol, B Mesess 
Tbs. 1.50 - — 
tanks, EB. works........ton.1490 - — 
PAR*, tanks, works...... ton.3t.8 -_— 
a 
Ib. 08 - — 
bh 17 - — 
fuming, 20%, tanks, EB. works. 
ton.19.50 - — 
Ib. .71 - 78 
SP, flutty.’ bbls. "1.000 toa.tb. 18 = _ 
smal) WEB ccecccccces 1.35 - 1.38 
powd.. bbis., 1,000 Ibs....1b. 118 - — 
sma wecccccccccs ol -_- 
Tartaric, crvet.. grTran., 
powd., bbis., 10,000 Tbs., i 
«ib. .79%5 — 
-b 112 = 
b .1%- — 
-b. 35 - 0 
«1b, 200 - 250 
Tb. 2.94 + 3.10 
bh 2806 - — 
-+-Ib. 1.40 -~- 14 
--Ib. 1.55 - 1.60 
- 08.28. 28.00 
vial. 1.09 - — 
--08.42.00 48.00 
--vial. 100 - — 
Acrvionitrtle,® oan: frt. alld. Ib. B9%- — 
5.090 Ibs. or more, works..Ib. 40 - — 
1 ton to 4.999 Ibs., works..Ib. .40%- — 
1 dm. to 1 ton. works...... Ib 41 2 = 
tankears, frt. alld........... Ib 28 - — 
Adeps lanae,*,¢ USP, anhyd., 
dms., primary distributors, 
Ib. .84 = 85% 
PFOMUCETS .....seesseees ib, 88 - =— 
hyd., dms., primary distribu- 
tors..Ib. .B2%- .84 
PTOMUCETS .....-ccecveee bh B32 - = 


Adeps lanae prices for primary distributors, 


f.o.b. St. Louis, 1c, higher. 


-kilo. 9.00 - 9.85 
onary amide (see Nicotinamide), 


100 Tbe. 5.00 


- 7.28 
- 5.00 
~ 5.36 
- 8.50 
- 9.50 
- 4.25 


Aagne® .ccccsvecscecseda ccceees ID. BHO = 
San Diego, Cal. ccovcseee «lb. 8.00 - = 


Agaric, white, bis.. 


eeeeeeeeee 


Ib. 8.75 © 4.00 


Albumen, blood, dark (see Blood, soluble). 
Veht, dma., Chicago....... ib @ - . 


Eggs, edible, 


tech., ecryst., Dbis..........Ib. 
Alcohol, amv! yy also Fusel oil, 
refd.). pentane, dms., 

c.L, oo alld. E. of Miss. 


R..1b, .141- 
151 


Le.L, i alld.....ce+-Id. 
tanks, frt. 


a velecsib. 19 - et 


Adcohol, ee CDB....60. woe DD 
ams, . 


ive ferment, Ill., 
nd., * prod., dms., frt. 
alld. B..1lb. .1830- 
Le, frt. a E....1b. .1880- 
tanks, frt. alld. B.....1b, .1780- 
io e.L, 
frt. alld. E..ib. .1050- 
Le.L, frt. alld, B....1b, 
tanks, frt. alld. E......1b. 
synthetic, dms., c» frt. 
alla &..Ib. -11%- 
Le.L, frt. alld. B.... 
tanks, frt. alld, E.....Ib. 1 - 


~ $ Norme higher. alcohol prices West, 
eccondary,4 dms., c.l,  frt. 

paid B. of Miss..Ib. .091- 

Le.L, same basis.......1b. .006< 
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tanks, same basis........1b. 

tert » denat., dms., c.1..Ib. 
Leh, GMB... .ecceenseees 

REBES. sc occccvccccccceceesntts 


Cetyl, dom., CP., , eer ctns. 
1,000 Yos..1b. 4 
smaller Sains sos oc eiee 
Cinnamic, onate- ie ai sees —_ 
Denatured, o,f cD1 ims., Cc. . 
Iva. et 





tanks, B., divd.........+- ey. 


Tankcar sales require written authorization 


by Alcohol Tax Unit. 
SD1, 190 pf., bbis., c.l., BD. 
works 


19 bbis., E. works. .gal. 
1 to 18 bbis., E. 


SD28H, works, on bbir.. 


19 bbi 
1 to 18 bbis...... coe egal. 
tanks, EB. works......... 
SD29, denatured, with aceta’- 
dehyde, bbis., c.1., 
Le.L, 


19 dms., to o.l.......gal. 
1 to 18 @ms..........@al. 
tenks, EB. works........gal. 
Tankcar sales ire written 
by Alcohol Tax Unit. 
Diacetone, * 


dms., 

e.L, 1b. 

owt GD vos ncaceckee 
ks, IV4.......00..000 01D. 
divd.....1b. 


1D GMB... 6 cc eeecnee wali. 

1 to 18 ch eeeeeeneer—t 6 ty 

TANK 2.6 ee ececcceee eee MALT, 

+ Cliceeees Ol. 

18 dms. to c.l,.....--gal. 

1 to ams... TTT. ga 12. 
per 


dms., c.1., 
basis.......-.Ib. 


cam,’ ween 


z 
ss 
ips 
3 
fs 


1, tech., 


a2 
Pee Se | | 


se 


f, 
*EE°3 


~~ 
= 


‘f 
rriteen & 


: 


bishe. 3: 


@ms., c.1, Werte cecee cit 
Let, Works. «26.6. e eee TD 
| res | 


4 
Biri 


8 





Algin, bbis., fib. dms.........Ib. 
Alizarin (see Red. alizarin). 
Alkanet root, bes........- coc ed 
Allspice,* Mexican, bgs.......1b. 
Aloe, Cape, 





:. wal. 
dms., 5 gals., ‘divd..eal. 
wig fe, ¢c.L., divd..gal. 


Meramet}: 


Curacao, 
Socotrine, 


ecccccecccoecese 
eeccccccccsvcce Ds 





Wartime Status of 


Materials 


Applications of WPB and OPA 
regulations to materials listed 

in this section are indicated by 

superior figures as follows: — 


1_-Specific price ceiling 
2Price agreement (sellers 


with OPA) 


%’_.General Limitation Order 


(L order) 


4.General Preference 


Order (M order) 


’_.Conservation Order (M 


order) 


6*__ Allocation 


Fal 


uf 


= 


- 


» 
S 


a3 


bis 181 3a 


% 388e3 ats 


al 


Bases 
saz 
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Aioin, bbis., dms., kgs..... ...Ib. 5.46 + 5.54 Ammonia _ sulphide, _ red, 
Alphanaphthol, bbis...... seeeeeld, 2 = = Gunes treat te a deed tad 
Alphanaphthylamine, bbis.....lb. 82 - — yellow, 33%, cbys., works..Ib. .08 - — 
Alphapicoline, ret. dms., works, dms., works.........+-.lb. 06 - — 
frt. equald..Ib. .238%- .28%  sulphocyanide, CP, dms.....Ib. .45 + .97% 
Alphapinene, dms., c.l., wks.gal. .78%- — tech., Dble......c.scccceeesKD IT © = 
Le.l., eet rneeor aes -%- — samen, gum ee Gum, ammoniac). 
tanks, wWorks.......-..6..+++ . TRR- — , gray, s., Cc. works... 
Alphaterpment, denat. grade, 100 Ibs. 5.50 - 5.75 
dms., , works, lLe.1, same basis..100 Ibs. 6.00 - 6.70 
o woe AT <- = white, gran., bbis., » Col, works, es 
nee amp... .6ram. i Le.1., same basis...100 Ibs. 5.15 - — 
Alum, ammonia,* burnt, USP, — Amy! acetate, 2 fusel oll, feck. ‘i ~ 
. os ms., c.l., dilvd..Ib. . © « 
qut,, 0 ee ae * «ae hehe craatceeiedb 4 ‘17% 
divd., N. ¥., Phil..100 Ibs. 4.00 - — tanks, divd...........+++.Ib. .11%- .14 
, bbis., ....100 Ibs. 4.25 - — ex-pentane, dms., frt. 
. i ¥., Phil. 100 tbe. 4.25 = — ed ea oF Miss. ‘R... 1BHe - 
s divd., N. ¥., Re eS * ae tanks, same basis........lb.. .14%- — 
potash, ee ee ae ts -_ = Alcohol (see Alcoho!, amyl). 
divd., N. ¥., +s Eagan’ Butyrate, dms...............1b. .75 © .90 
lum sse0 Ibs. 450 - — 
aivd., NY Phila. .100 ne. $e - = See pon no ARE —— 37% <= 
Pred. x N. ¥., Phiia::100 Ibs. 4.65 - — c.1., works..Ib, 07 - — 
chrome, vecesdD. 12M 115 Le.L, works..........-lb. 08 - — 
ls., c.1., works ..100 ibs. Ss = tanks, works............lb 06 - — 
le.L, divd. .........100 Ibs. 4.5 - 5.00 Ether, dms., c.1., nares «Ib. .08%- — 
ina te. ee come, OO 5 11 oon ag — = 102- — 
J ..Ib. .10%- . n works «+-Ib. .08%- — 
solut., 20%, bbis., divd...Ib. Ooi -10 Nitrite, USP, bots... «eld. 1.72 = 1.80 
Chloride, anhyd.,* com'’l, dms., 08 Mercaptan, dms., wor Ib. 1.10 -  — 
o.l., works. .Ib. y ieige Oleate, dms., works.. -b, Bl = 
ie Emirs Ay SS Salicylate, bots...... cool. 85. = 1.25 
oryst., com’! dms., ¢.1., —_— he oe Stearate, dms., works.......Ib. .82%- — 
Le.l., works.......i.Ib. .06%- .06% Amylene, dms., c.l., works....Ib. .10%- — 
polut., 82 deg., cbys., ¢.1. DOL, SE cccctccccsccceeh: ah o.. = 
a “* “works..1b. .02%- — tanks, works.............-...1b. 08 - =— 
Le.l., works...........-.1b. .08%- — Amylnaphthalenes, mained, crude, 
Fluoride, (bbls... ..-... +++. Ib. 35 = .40 a dma. works. . ‘I. 14 > = 
Hydrate, vy, bes, c.l., ., @ms., works........- . -_ — 
works..Ib. .0810- —  Anethol bots...........++++++Ib. 2.10 - 2.85 
bbis., c.L, works.........Ib . - GED Redd ocdvicececcavceesd «Ib. 2.00 + 2.25 
c.1., bucdscecocesce @a.¢ = bi 
Bega. atvd 22th. Me = Angelica, root, dom. bis......IB. 70 00 
Bydroxiae. 1, USP purity, — Angostura bark, bis...... assess: ee: AB 
——_ Anilin oil,* dins., c.1., vo a. 11% 
8.. . -_ =- alld..Ib. . -_ =— 
works.....Ib. . -=— Le.L, works, frt. alld....Ib, .12%- — 
14.18%. "Ale fib. — ae: - tanks, works, frt. alld. Ib. .10%- — 
ore Pree 19%- — Salt. dms., works..........+. Ib. .22 < .24 
dried, P XI, ms., Anise,! Cyprus, 86 - .87 
wore ree: «Ib. w -_=— Beuad or, ss a ret 88 - 34 
contract, wrasse DD. eo exican, reclean 8. <28%- . 
, USP IX, bbis., 4ms.Ib. .15 - .19 he bes.. 88 - .88% 
"ams., contract. Pres > -24%-  — —” .-: .29 - .2% 
Palmitate, precip., eee # coeds eu. -26 Turkish, a 82 - .83 
Restate, precip. tseacece sae. ~~ Antsic aldehyde, bots......... 90 = 3.00 
Sroarats, precip. Dole. ism. BS = Annatto,* paste, oxs...0.6.0:-Ib. 34 - 89 
Bu \ com’l, * e.1., ee . e -_ 
mnworks, frt. cauald 100 ibs 1.15 - 1.25 Anthracene, 80-85%, bb era ax 
c.1., works, % omnel be = 
100 Ibs. 1.40 ~ 1.50 90%, bbis. works............ 6 - = 
Anthraquinone, 99.5%, bbis.. ie MO- — 
bbis., o.1., works, frt. «1.8 Antimony butter (see Antimony 
chloride). 
Le.L, works, frt. 1 ~~. 1.60 -1.% eee, —.. ng ie - 
works. . : etal,?, ulk, c.l., works..Ib. . - = 
entree, ten. ¢,L., 100 tbs. 2.85 - — Needle, Bolivian, brown, ore. 19% 
Lel., works........100lbs. 250 - — cs . an 
+ Rati Chinese, black, 70%, cs....Ib. .20 - .22 
semoseotkcteliennn ax Pan Oride,* Des., cul....0+.-.000. be 5 = — 
ok "lining, "extra fine, Oeb. coccccescsssscesescess le . - - 
tb. dm..Ib. .5@ - .69 Salt, 65%. bbis., divd. B. of 
ie Miss. River..Ib. 40 - — 
ei Ba A icc BT sutite, est bale 
powdered,* lining, extra fine, works..Ib. .17 - — 
150-Ib. dm..Ib. .98 - — Le.L., Works. .......++ oodD. 217 - 
litho, 150-Ib. dm..........1b. .67 = —  Antipyrine, bbls. k “Ib. 2 = 
standard, 200-Ib. dm.....Ib. 58 - — smaller lots. . 
rwtber comp... 200-1b. am..Ib. .40 - — Apomorphine, bots 
., 250-1 Apple syrup,’ bbis 
unpolished. sta e. on 1b. .86 « — extract, - “see = 
- reca nuts, pow: 8 ° e 
Varuteh, ctand.S0-®. dm... . Arecolin hydrobromide, bots...o.11.26 -11.50 
f.0.b. satppt a =A ante a Tb. = som, a 100 Linon toon a 
o. b> ic. per ‘or port, 08, - = 
100-Ib. . for 50-Tb. r Ib. Spanish port, 190 kilos, 100% 
for 10-Ih. can, and Se. to ise.” sae fb. for purity.52.00 - — 
emalier containers. Deduct tc. ie Tb. Arnica flowers, bis...........- Ib. 3.25 - 3.50 
oh! ye 4 ee oe 4 MOGO, ~ BBB c ccccccccccccccccee Ib. 1.00 ~ 1.25 
to 4,999 .. Se. for 5,000 to 29,000 Arrowroot, powd.. bes., Dpis...Ib. .10 - .10% 
Ibs., and 4c. for 96:00 Tbe. or more. Where Arsenic,* metal, lump, c.l.....Ib. No prices 
destination is within the continental U. 8., Chioride (arsenous), bots....1b. 1.55 -  — 
a deduction equivalent to the lowest avatl- Todide (arsenous), 5-Ib. bots.Ib. 5.58 - — 
Gin be mate from sofiery’ tnveloe on orders eran Gara ib. 2 > 88 
ma ‘ bcaibeowy a e.4 
ain en Game 99 KE BRB ‘ncccccccscocccccses -Ib. 00 - & 
y 02.17.00 -18.00 wue one = ceepnees, 7 
Ambergris ,, CBR co cocecs . oid.’ te, pow gs8., c saws i if e = 
Amtnomethy 1, cns., dms., SS Up rate eeiinagae - ae = 
works..Ib. 50 - 69 Asafetida. ca........-.-- . 45 - 8 
Agiecasetne, dams. teececceesoedD 3 = powd.. bois. dmme sae Hi Ib. “85 a 
ee eee eeee fe - o =- Ag stine see c brous 
ammonia, * oaree. at py Asbestos fiber, 5D and 5K, bgs., 
cys.. eng he Ty — oy 27 c.1. (20 tons), Canad. mines. 50 
refrigeration, works.Ib. . on Ss a 
gare, ee cceces pempegenee heme 5 7 rae gn. bes. same basis eee ton.44.60 - ix 
Aqua, obys. "29299°° 2° Sa.’ . .+, Same ABIS..... on. \. - - 
on, MAR CIES case bance vest - - - 7D. bes.. same basis ed ton.28.50 be an 
oo sgee esses Pea , .» game basis.....ton.26.50 - — 
tanks, works (NH, ‘content), 04 bt bee. same Seste eeeee sen.28-28 -_ = 
¢ - ., game basis..... on.19. -_ = 
Bensoate, refined, dms., kes. 7™. bes.. same basis..... ton.16.50 - — 
4.600 Ibs. cp, frt. alld. - 43 - 7 TR. bgs.. same basis..... ton.15.50 - — 
smaller lots, frt. alld.. ‘ne. 2. Asphaltum, Manjak No. 30, crude, ome ie 
bs = ms., W . ec 
= . = process form, bes., wks..Ib. .05%- .13 
0m9- “= Jeet Coto. mine: ton-80.50 
7 weir lo. o* ° © - _- 
_. = Rarbados. Dunelien. N.J....1b. .10%- — 
“22 a “38 Ua ers ae ecceses ° oo 
- Sal rd Cuban A, bulk, er - 
. vrs .c.L, same ba a 
lc. per Ib. higher. ti a 
pemseret is (see Ammoniac, Png basis a 
USP, gran., bbis., fib. dms., mavption, gumesieede,, nee, BOS. 08 
’ kes..Ib. .18 - .15 refinery, N. J. or Ill..tb. .08 - — 
Citrate, haste, bbis..... ooo 3 - s Ctesae, pr Aiiant binck. ree 
oeecesee cocccst@e” eg , fusing point, 8., 
Fortde, ih alailaiedabe sd Ib. .18 - .20 mines. .ton.82.90 - — 
Hydroxide (see Ammonia, aqua). seconds. 870-390 F. fusing 
ite, NF, dms....Ib. 1-3 - i point, not uniferva, ae a 
TD nccccctevcscseses le . ° i. asis..ton. le - = 
» NF. “* i. 2.71 2 — lects, 200-295 F. fusing 
Beet E a bnek Pee ° = = ’ = ; Phase 
noleate, 80%, anhyd., bbis...b. .12 - — point, same basis. .ton.30.50 
ad hy = ¢.p., crvat.. kes... ‘BD. 1.38 e 1.28 270 F. fusing ee a 
ne cryst., » kes. ced ©. . .ton.30. - = 
fied, ams. atebtees «Ib. 1.10 + 1.12 seconds, 400-330 F. fusing 
i. —s rade. “mtx: point. not re, en a 
re mestone, asis..ton - = 
nieeen, tan, Ft. Restn- jet 2.000 Ibs, gross 
son, Ontario. .ton.47.65 -48.05 » DEB. ae 
tech, bes., works.....106 Ibs. 4.85 - 8.50 welgiit, Colo, mines.ston.90.60 - 
bbis., works......-. --100 Ibs. 4.55 - — Mexican, ref’d, dms., 4 Lg gg a 
ee eccceses eecccecee « -_ = nery..ton.21. SE 
Oleate, “ame. gran., ia ” le.L, refinery........+. ton.21.00 -28.00 
2. 2 @ 28 tanks, refinery.......... ton.16.00 - — 
Perchlorate, kgs.............lb. .65 = .®% Atropine, bots.............0.5. 02.15.00 - — 
Peete. kee. hee: sac -25%- .28% Sulphate, bots............++- oz, 8.10 - — 
: kes..1b. .81 - .89 
tech., bbie., c.l.... Ib .OT%- — 
LOE s ciseccisiele'os Th. .08 - .08% B 
monobasic, pure, bbis......Ib. .40 - .45 
wee om Ghooeyess _ 1° Sa ony Balm of Gilead buds, bgs..... Ib. .62 - .68 
Salicylate, NF. dine., kgs...1b. 1.15 - 118 Barbasco root,,* (see Cube root). 
Silicofluoride, bbis........... Tb. .15 - .18 Barberry, root bark, bgs.......1b. .78 - .80 
Stearate, SearOrees, one. «. M4 = = Barbitel, ame Ib. 8.50 - 3.60 
eee ge ie ORS ee teasiaeeston ie ‘ 
paste, sodium, dms.:......++-00+-.Ib. 8.75 - = 
Sulphamate bbis.. works....Ib. 18 - .24 
Sulphate,*,* dms., bulk. inland Barium carbonate, natural, 99% 
ing ovens..ton.28.20 - — thru 200 mesh, bgs., c.1., 
fc Coast ports...ton:29.20 - — works..ton.43.00 - — 
Sniptide.” tala, 40-45%, basis precip., bgs., c.l., works..ton.55.00 - — 
100%. oe, hewixet] OT%- — le... works....... .-.-ton.60.00 - — 
Le, diva ocepes He = bbis., c.l., works........ ton.40.00 - — 
one ava. Fateh ae ed be OT%- — Lat. Qe icavciecene ton.65.00 - — 


































Barium carbonate, sulphur-free, 


















paper bgs., works..ton.60.00 -« — 
Le.L, wWworks...........ton.65.00 - — 
Chiorate,® kgs....-- coveeeelD, 86 = — 
Chloride, CP, cryst., “bbis.:.:1b. (25 - .27 
pure, bbis., MGB. cccves coved oO © .19 
tech., cryst., zone 1, bgs., c.1., 
divd..ton.77.00 - — 
lel, dlvd.....--..ton.90.00 - — 
Zone 2, bgs., c.l, divd.. 
ton.81.00 - — 
Le.L, divd.........ton.04.00 - — 
Zone 3, bgs., c.l., divd.. 
ton.87.00 - — 
Le, divd........ton.100.00 - — 
Zone 4, bgs., c.l., divd.. 
ton.100.00 - — 
Le, divd........ton.118.00 - — 
Barium chloride, tech., in phe © pe rte ton 
higher. Sales zones are:—1, n 
Mich., Md.,. Ohio, New Rasiana ease 
N. J., N. ¥. Pa., Va., Wis., and-principal 
cities of W. bank Miss. R., N. of Miee., 
No. i wr line; 2, Ala., Fila., Ga., Miss., 
N. C., Tenn. ; 3, Ariz., Colo., Idaho, 
Ta., Fann. Mo.. N. Mex., Utah; 4, Calif., 
Nev., Ore., Wi’ 
Dioxide, dms., c.l., works....Ib. .10 - — 
Le.l., works..... eccccccc dD. sae ois 
Fiuoride, bbis............-.-lb. .18 Nom. 
Hydrate (see Hydroxide). 
Hydroxide, bbis., works......lb. .06 - .07 
Todide, bots.......-...++00.++-Ib. 4.62 + 4.82 
Monoxide (see Oxide 
Nitrate, cks........- iow cco “ll - .12 
Oxide, dms., C.86, works.....1b. OBb- — 
Le.l., same basis.........Ib. .10 + .12 
grd.. dms., l.c.1., works..Ib. .11 - .15 
Peroxide (see Dioxide). 
Silicofluoride, bbls........ «lb. .1T- .19 
Stearate, ctns., 1 ton up. ib B81 - — 
gmaller lots.........0-+...1b. 82-0 — 
Sulphate, tech. (see Barytes, 
and Blanc fixe). 
X-ray, bbis..... ceceteeels Ce 2 
Kee. ....05- Uscooee ssc = 
Barytes, floated, bbis., c.l., St. 
Louis. .ton.27.65 - — 
Le.L, same basis.. -ton.28.65 - — 
ex whee., . x: ee -ton.36.00 - — 
paper bags, c.l., Louis. ... 
ton.25.365 - — 
Le.L, same basis........ton.26.35 - — 
ex whse., N. Y........ton.84.00 -_ = 
Southern, off-color, bgs., : 
ton.17450 - — 
95.75%, bes., mines.......ton.18.00 - — 
Ore. buik. -mines........-.. ton. 8.00 - — 
Bauxite,* bulk, mines........ ton. 7.00 -10.00 
Bay leaves (see Laurel leaves). 
Bayberry bark, bes....... eees oie 12 - .18 
Belladonna leaves, bis.........1b ay - 1.85 
Root, DIB... . cee eececcceceece 20 - 1.00 
Bentonite, 200° mesh, bes., works. 
ton. [11.00 -_ = 
825 mesh, bgs., works......ton.16.00 - — 
Benzaldehyde, N.F., dms......Ib. .85 - .05 
tech., cbys.. dms...... coeeeeDdD. 45 - 55 
Benzene (see Benzol). 
Benzidin base, bbis...........1b .70 = — 
Benzocaine, CMB.....+++-++0++- Ib. 3.20 - 3.55 
Benzol,* (benzene), pure, nitra- 
tion and 90%, dms., works. 
gal. .2- — 
tankcars, E. of Omaha, frt. 
alld. up to 2c. per gal..gal. .115 - — 
W. Coast, f.0.b. Minnequa, 
Colo..gal. .15- — 
Benzophenone, dms............Ib. 1.15 - 1.20 
Benzoyl! chloride, cbys........ Ib. .22 24 
Peroxide, pure, gran., fib. ctns., 
works..Ib. 1.95 - — 
—— acetate, f.f.c., cns......Ib. .59 Nom. 
ecececccsscecccerorces ib. .55 Nom 
alcohol (see Alcohol, benzyl). 
Benzoate, a..m.a, f.f.c., dms.Ib.. 1.00 - 1.10 
Chloride, cbys., frt. equald. .Ib. 22 - 2 
Cinnamate, cns.........-...-Ib. 5.15 - 5.50 
Formate, mE : esvececcccess > = - 3.50 
Isoeugeno pocccccscococcems & -_ — 
Propionate, bots...... eecesee Ib. 2.75 = 3.00 
Salicylate, bots...............-Ib. 190 2.15 
Bonaylidinacetene, bots...... lib. 228 + 2.50 
Berberine bisulphate, cns..... > 22.50 38.50 
Hydrochloride, cns..........- b.22.50 -88.50 
Sulphate, cns..... eeveccoccce tp.22.50 -88.50 
Berberis root, bis........ ---1D. 118 - 414 
Betanaphthol, resublimed, dms., 
works..ib. .55 -.60 
tech., bbis., c.l., works...... ib .23- — 
Le.L., WOTMBs cccccccescese » @4@- = 
Benzoate, fib. dms., works. ..1 b 1.7 - — 
Salicylate, dmis........---+.-- ib. 5.00 - — 
betanaphthylamine, tech.., we oo 
Betapicoline, 95%, ret. dma., 
works. .1b. 2.05 - 2.85 
Beth root, bis......... oe0csee Ib. .838 - .86 
——— eitertte, Soe aced Ib. 3.00 - — 
enpneschesescaceoececes Ib. 2.85 - — 
Citrate, usP’ VIII, bots......1b. 2.81 - 2.86 
BOSD. ccvecesssseecees cccccoe BSS. = 
Hydroxide, bots..............Ib. 3.41 + 3.46 
GMB, cccceccccce cccceceocoeehh Oe ec = 
Metal, ton lots........ eceeee ID 1256 - — 
— cryst., bots........+.. Ib. 1.41 - 1.46 
saw bccpeccecsosoce coceelD. 1.30 - — 
Oxychloride, BOO. ve cccese -++lb. 3.14 - 3.19 
Cs Bsc cccscee sccccoooeen aac & 
Subbenzoate, bots.........++-+> Ib. 3.51 - — 
G GENS. occcccesccece -b. 8.40 - — 
Subcarbonate, “USP, bbis., “ams. 
Ib. 1.50 - 1.58 
Dots., OMB... 2... .seeeeees .-Ib. 1.59 - 1.68 
X-ray, a bote...........1b. 2.79 - — 
fib. ocencccooese 2.73 - — 
Subgailate, “NF: ‘pots.. ens....Ib. 1.40 - 1.58 
ernceecee convecedces ci: ae’? Bean 
Sublodie, adds .c0s6socash coun - $3 - 4.25 
Subnitrate. USP, powd., bbis.. 
ib. 1.20 - 1.88 
nnegtbopeeers oe --Ib. 1.28 - 1.88 
Subsailcyiate, USP 
bbis., fib. Ib. 2.50 - — 
BOW., CWB. cccccceccccccece Ib. 2.51 - 2.58 
Sulphocarbolate, bots.... Ib. 3.71 - 3.76 
GD.” GRRE. cs convccsoeecceccene ib. 3.65 - — 
Trioxide, powd., bots........ Ib. 3.71 - 3.76 
Mt. cuvudadaceetsensdns ----1d. 8.65 - — 
Bismuth-ammonia, citrate, USP, 
powd., dms..Ib. 8.40 <- 
GME. cccccosescace ecocece Ib. 8.45 - 3.50 
Black, acetylene,? bes., c.l., 
works..Ib. .14 - 
Bone, 1A, bgs., bbis., c.l., frt. 
alld. Hast... 17 - — 
2, bgs., bbis., c.l., same basis. — 
bh 12 - — 
8, bes., bbis., c.l., same fnew. as 
4, bgs., bbis., c.1., same basis. 
Ib. .08%- — 
400A, bgs., bbis., c.l., same 
basis. .Ib. -08%- 
457, bgs., bbis., c.1., same 
sis..lb. .11%- — 


Bone black l.c.l. prices are %c. higher thar 


c.l. Pacific coast prices are 1i%c. higher, 
ex dock or whse. 
Carbon,* ‘heads, :comp., bes., 
c.l., works. .lb. .03550- 
bgs., ctns., lc.l., divd. or 
whse..Ib. .07%- 
regular uncompressed, bgs., 
c.1., works. .Ib. .08625- 
bgs., ctns., lc.l, divd., or 
whse..Ib. .08 - 


Charcoal (see C). 
Graphite (see G). 
Iron oxide, magnetic, pure, bbls., 


Le.1., works.. 
Lamp, 1, ctns., al, works. .1b. ig 
lel, works..... aetna: ae 
2, ctns., c.1., wo coeees eld. 110 © 
Lek.) works............- lil - 








Black, lamp, 2A, ctns., c.l., 
works..lb. .12 - — 
Le.l., Works.............1D. .18%- — 
8, ctns., c.l., Wworks......lb. .14%- — 
Lek. Ww Ib. - 
4, ctns., 1 = 
Le.L., = 
ctns., = 
le.L, — 
6, ctns. _- 
Le.1L., -_ 
7, t > ms 
Mineral, vine type, bbis., Le.L, fe 
A works..lb. .04%- — 
: . d -05 

Black dyes listed under Dyes. 

Black haw root bark, bis......Ib. .40 45 
Tree bark, big.........+..+++-ID. .26 - .27 
Black Indian hemp root, bis...Ib. .20 - .26 


Blanc fixe, dry, by-product, 


begs., 
¢.1., works. .ton.60.00 


Le.L, works...........ton.67.50 - 
direct process, bgs., c.l., works. 
ton.70.00 - — 
l.e.l., Wworks...........ton.75.00 - — 
bbis., c.l., works........ton.75.00 - — 
Le.i., works...........ton.80.00 - — 
pulp, 66% %, “pbls., c.l, wks.... 

ton .40.00- = 
lLe.l, same basis.... ton. 66.50 _ 


Bleaching powder,?,* dm. 
works. "bo fas: 2.50 - 8.10 


job, grades, bbis., same — 
reg., grades, bbis., same baste. 
Victoria, toner,’ tungstic, = 


Le.l., works..........100 Ibs. 2.75 - 8.60 
Blood, dried, 16-16%% ammon., 
bgs..unit-ton. 5.583 - — 
high-grade, unground, 16-17% 
ammon., bulk, Chicago. 
unit-ton. 5.58 - — 
soluble, bgs., c.l., Chicago...Ib. .18%- — 
smaller lots, Chicago.....Ib. .15 - .20 
Bloodroot, bis............ ++++-lb. No stocks 
Blue,' alkali, dry, bbis., divd. 
N. of Tenn. and N. C. B. of 
Mies. River including St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, Rock Island, St. Louis. 
b1%- — 
toner, bbis., same basis..Ib. .85 - .90 
Celestial, bbis., same basis..Ib. .10 - .123 
Cobalt,* genuine, bbis., same 
basis..1b. 490 - — 
Imitation (see Blue, ultramarine). 
Copper phthalocyanin, full 
atrength, bbis., same basis. . 
Ib. 3.50 - 8.75 
80%, bbis., same. basis... 8.30 - — 
green shade, bbis.. same 
basis..Ib. 4.50 4.76 
Iron, Chinese, bbis., same — 8s 
Milori. bbis.. same basis..Ib. 36 - — 
Prussian, bbis., same e 
b. 36 — 
Soluble, bbis., same basis6é 
Ib 86 - — 
Molybdated, Victoria, same 
basis..Ib. 8.15 - — 
Peacock, fugitive, 100% color 
strength, same basis..Ib. 52 - — 
permanent, toner, green 
shade, tungstic..Ib. 4.00 - — 
molybdic ..........-1b 3850 - — 
Potash, C.P., bbis., same — a 
Soda, C.P., bronze, bbis., same 
basis..lb. 36 - — 
Ultramarine, dry or pulp, cobalt 
grades, bbis., same s.lb. .2B- . 
12 
17 


3.30 - 


molybdic, bbis..Ib. 8.15 - 

ink toner, bbis., same basis, 
Ib 1.88 - = 

syn. vehicle, bdbis., same 
basis... 1.08 - — 

Violet toner, molybdic, kgs, 
same basis..Ib. 1.25 - — 

tungstic, kgs., same basis. . 
ib. 2.10 - — 
Blue dry colors, divd. prices, %c. higher Ala., 
+ Ga., (Shreveport. ns: Miss., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Tex. (El Paso, 2c.); 
Cedar -Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas ow. 

Lincoln, maha, St. Joseph; tne 


Pac. Coest; Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lak 
Wichita, frt. equalized with Chicago. 


Blue dyes are listed under Dyes. 





Bluefiag root, bis............lb. .200 - .30 
Blue mass, USP, cns., tubs....Ib. 1.67 + 1.84 
powd., bots., cns., dms..... -Ib. 1.70 - 1.04 
Bluestone (see Copper sulphate). 
Blue vitriol (see Copper sulphate). 
Bone, raw, bulk, Chicago....ton.57.50 -@6.00 
junk, bulk, same basis....ton.31.00 - — 
Meal, 4%% ammon., 50% phos. 
bes., E. works..ton.87.50 - — 
Chicago, ‘works...... ton.39.50 - — 
steamed, ane grade, Pg 
ammon,, 60% phos., bgs., B 
works. .ton.47.00 - — 
Chicago works...... ton.51.00 - — 


fertilizer grade, 3% 
530% phos., bgs., E. wks.ton.88.50 - 


Chicago works....... ton.87.00 - 
Precipitated (see Calcium phosphate tri- 
basic, precip.). 
Phosphate, defluorinated (see under D). 
Boneset leaves, bis...........++ Ib. .12 - .18 
Borage flowers, bis............ Ib. .70 = 


Borax,* tech., 90%%, gran., 
c.L., frt. alld. .ton.41.50 

begs... ar frt. alld..... ton.45.00 

ton lots, ex whse....ton.56.00 

less ton lots, ex whse.ton.61.00 


bbis., c.l., frt. alld...ton,55.00 

ton lots, ex whse....ton.66.00 

less ton lots, ex whse.ton.71.00 
powd., bes., frt. alld. ..ton.50.00 
ton lots, ex whse....ton.61.00 

less ton lots, ex whse.ton.66.00 

bbis., c.L, frt. alld....ton.60.00 

ton lots, ex whse....ton.71.00 

less ton lots, ex whse.ton.66.00 

USP, $15 per ton higher. 


Bordeaux mixt., dms., c.1., 


whee., 


works, frt. alld. ee” ae 
le.l., same RNAS rs hice Ib .11%- — 
Bornyl thiocyanoacetate, cbys. or 
dms, extra works...,..,.gal. 4.95 - — 
Brazilwood extract (see Hypernic). 
Brimstone (see Sulphur). 
Bromine, purif., cs., 1,000 Ibs., 
frt. alld. EB. of Rockies..Ib. .25 - 30 
single pkgs., same basis. ‘Ib. 30 - 85 
Bromoform, USP............ bots. 1.50 — 
Bromatyirol ..ccscccccce eeeeee lb, 4.80 - 5.00 
Bronze powder, aluminum (see A). 
gold, litho., cns., dms., works, 
Ib. .€0 - . 
moulding, cns., dms., same 
basis..Ib. .80 - 1.00 
printing ink, cns., dms., same 
basis..Ib. .85 - 1.29 
radiator, cns., dms., same 
-Ilb 45 - 
Benth. Wie. 24. vecshesenaccs Ib. .16 - 18 
Brown,? iron-oxide, pure, precip., 
cks., works..Ib. 132 - — 
metallic, bbis., ¢.L, works. 
Sap, crystals, works..... coo ac = 
Sei seRee Sees SeSEE b 1B - — 











Dirty, disheveled, battle-weary infantrymen trudge glumly 
back to rest areas—there to find the greatest morale builders— 
a bath, a shave and clean clothes! 








Behind the fighting fronts soldiers shed muddy tunics, peel 
off sweat-soaked pants, pass delousing inspection and minutes 
later receive a fresh, clean “issue” .....a miracle made 
possible by the use of NACCONOL in Army Mobile Laundries. 









In a wash-rinse cycle of only 17 minutes at atmospheric 
temperature in any water on the face of the earth, the billowy 
suds of NACCONOL whisk away dirt, no matter how crusted. 
Having insecticidal and bacteriostatic action, NACCONOL 
renders harmless insect-life and disease-spreading patho- 









genic organisms as it flushes away the organic matter on 






which parasites thrive and multiply. 







To the best of our knowledge, no other detergent can do 
all that NACCONOL is doing. Which is why, from time to 
time, we may have to put Army Mobile Laundry orders 
ahead of your needs for NACCONOL. 
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ls., works..Ib. .08%- .05 





ment, ii. Ind.., CANS, WOTKB...++.ssseessees Ib. .65 = .70 


Brown, sienna, amt. American, Butyl acetate, normal, 1, fer- Butyric ether, bots........ +». gal. 6.50 - 6.05 


rod., GmS,, WOKS. ....65ee00-0% lb CO - — 











pap. bgs., c.l., same basis. Pi 
ee Ib. .0235- — frt, alld. Tr of Mia. 1980. 
< Italian type, bbis., — 08%- .160% lLe.L, frt. same —_ 2 tee C = a 
= raw, American, bbis., works, . tanks, same basis....lb. .1690- — 
oy Ib, 04 - .« other production dms., c.1., Cadmium bromide,* jars...... Ib. 1.65 _- 1.70 
an Italian type, bbis., wee. os » iad casae lasts. gt ores DOCH, .rcccevccscceces . - 1.01 
a e-2 .c.l., same basis...Ib. .1920- . Iodide,* bots... e -_=— 
} ss tanks, same basis....Ib. .1800- .2665 hi ahinebwedtebeuiees -_ =- 
o=4 Sap, Seats es vane. 08% synthetic, Gms, OL, same CANS serecesersecersesseess 
ype, is., worl ~- aes besis..1Ib. .11%- = Lithopone (see Yellow) 
A Turkey type, bbis., 1.c.l., l.c.l., same basis..... Ib. .12%-  — Metal,*,* pat. shapes, cs., divd., 
AL f.0.b. Boston, Bethlehem, tanks, same basis...... Ib. .10%-  — Seen. an ettalie > * -_ = 
i . i esi as ‘i ee ee ee ne SE a ee Dee OF CFECOCOOG ' > — 
oO Bt tur cao,“ _ mi a acetate W. of Miss. R. 4c. Red (see Red). 
anapo! ew jeans. 7 : Selenide (see Red). 
Ib. .05%- — secondary,!,® dms., cl. divd. Sulphide pend Saw). 
Kansas City........- Ib. aa _ EB. of Miss. R..1Ib. .00%- ane 5 
Minneapolis .......-+. * . - Le.l., same basis Ib. [10 - — Ceffeine,* dms., makers, primary 
Pittsburgh ....++-+++ OG - — cake came beck..... 2. a = distrib., 100 Ibs. or more..1b. 2.80 = 2.88 
bbis., ex car, Los Angeles aS Alcohol (see Alcohol, butyl) cuaiter totes... 12. ao aes 
Portland, San Francis- om Aldehyde, éme.. ce. ae 18% - anhydrous, dms., wy F- seo 208 
<a” oo .c.l., Works. ae _ + Ib. - 
ox whee, Ee Angeles 1b on. ‘in tanks, works..... ih 1K 25 to 100 Ibs............1b. 3.15 © 8.80 
Portland, ann athe . 05% Carbinol, euvendary, Let, om. e ie ten, ee oe 8.35 - 8.45 
co, --1b. .08%- — = Qo = . + mak - 
Vandyke, reg., bbis., works. Chioride, normal, dms, cl, ern ag eee aA ae 
Ps A aS w eee a «Ib. 
special, nbie., same basis..lb. (12 - — LOL, WORKS....0crercID, 35 = — — gayg Smaller, lote.;....++.+-.ID. 205 - 988 
Brucine, 100 oz. cns.........0%. 85 - — Ether (see ther, butyl). Calabar "BEB.cccccccceed BBS YG 
sulphate, 100 oz. cns........ ee eS: ae Lactate, dms.......... ee 20%- — Calamus root, dom., bis......lb. .80 - .45 
Bryonia Fis Thee = - - Laurate. dms., works.. 42 -.— Calcium acetate, divd... 
Buchu ye «leg Myristate, dms., qwertee. » . 4l- = Arsenate,* bgs., 
Buckthorn bark, 82 - Oleate, ref’d, dms., works 3 - = works 
Berries, = - ~ tech., éme., works. .. “1b. 23 cas Let, same basis 
Burdock root, d -. Phenylaceta - Bromide, jars........ 
Burgundy pitch, 0 - — Phthalate (see Dibutyi Phthalate) Carbide,* dms., divd.. 
Butane,? Propionate, dms., divd..... «lb. .16%- .17 100 ibs. 4.75 -  — 
gal. .0 = COED cccccccccsscocccccoce we — Le.L, £.0.b. whee....100 Ibs. 4.85 - — 
Butternut bark, bis..........2. .06 - 0 Stearate, jo sesecescoccese 8l- — Chalk b im 





SAVE 





A BEMIS MULTIWALL PAPER BAG EXPERT may help you 


TIME and man power on bagging and loading operations. 


CUT LOSSES due to bag breakage in filling and shipping. 


IMPROVE CLOSURES to prevent sifting. 


ADD SALES APPEAL to your product through better packaging 





You can benefit from the counsel of a 
Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag Expert whether 
you are a Bemis customer or not. So please 
feel free to call upon us any time you have 
a troublesome bagging problem. You'll 
find the Bemis Man an expert on all phases 
of such problems, from bag design to clos- 
ing machinery, shipping and storing. Let 
him study your bagging operations to see 
if he can increase output, lower man pow- 
er, cut costs or reduce waste for you. His 
call will cost you nothing and place you 
under no obligation. 


He’s at your service without cost or obligation 








SAVE 8 MEN IN PACKING 
AND LOADING OPERATION 


A plant shipping products in multiwall bags required 
16 men to pack and load their output. A Bemis 
Multiwall expert recommended rearrangement of 
packing equipment and slight mechanical changes. 
Results: 8 men doing the work previously requiring 16! 








Better Bags for 85 Years 


Peoria, Ill. - East Pepperell, Mass. « Mobile, Ala. 
San Francisco, Calif. « Wilmington, Calif. - St. Helens, Oregon 


Los Angeles «+ Louisville 


Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn ! 
Memphis ¢« Minneapolis 


Buffalo « Charlotte + Chicago B | 
Denver + Detroit + Houston New Orleans + New York City 


Indianapolis « Kansas City Norfolk - ®*Jahoma City 
Omaha « St. Louis + Salina - Salt Lake <5 - weactie + Wichita 








net eee ein. 


Cardamom,’ bleached, cs..... Tb. 1.65 


Calcium chloride, flake, 77- 


80%, 
paper bgs., c.1., dlvd..ton.18.50 -35.00 
lc.l., 15 tons, divd...ton.21.50 -25,50 
5-ton lots........+++. ton.28.50 41.00 
liquor, basis 40%, tanks, wks. 


ton, 7. _ 

purified, a.. bbis., jars.lb. .28 - .29 
solid, 78-75%, dms., c.1., divd. 

ton.18.00 -31.50 

le.l, 15 tons, one. .ton.21.45 -25.46 

Beton lots....s.seeees ton.28.45 -40.06 


Calcium chloride’ prices vary acco! 
zone; min. prices, spot. C.1. prices for 


te 
in burlap paper-lined ba: $2.60 per ton 
over 


over paper bags, drums $3.50 er ton 
Paper bags. 


Gluoconate, USP, gran., anes. 52- — 
— ° - - 88 





Powd., So. per th rien 
Glycerophosphate, ng 


100-Ib, lots......seeeeeeDdD. 140 = — 
OnB., 25 WDB... ceceeeceeee DD. 1B = 
Hype ee cn °< 
a eocccecsocs - 
Lactate, USP, SP, Dblg.....+...1D. 88 = 87 
SMenastien, Genes » Gm.......-Ib. 3.06 - 2.80 
fluffy, dms...........0.--.1D. 205 - 2.80 
Palmitate, bbis..............1b. .28 - .2 
Pantothenate, dex., 100-gram 
bots..per gram. .%- — 
Phosphate, feeding grade, bgs., 
‘works..ton.75.00 - — 
food grade, 10 bbis. a. ore, or om 
5 to 9 bbis., wdPks.....Ib. .08 - .00 
1 to 4 bbis., works..... Ih 10 - — 
medicinal, bbis.............1B. .11%- .12 
GMB. o ccccccesesese eeeeeelD. .12%- 118 
monobasic, cryst., bgs., c.L, 
bel. Ot. equi... fee 48 
c.1., equald......1b. . - 0% 
tribasic, Cee me J _ 
Resinate, precip., esceeselDD. .156 - .16 
Silicate, hydrated, *bO.ib. paper 
bags, c.l., works. > -06%- 
L.e.1., WOrk®......sese00 ib. .0 - 
Stearate, precip., bbis., c.1., 
works..Ib. .- — 
Le.l, game basis.......Ib. .26 - .@B 


Sulphate (see Gypsum). 
Sulphide, 70%, bgs., o.1., works. 


begs., c.l., works... ..ton.60.00 
ee tins, works..100 Ibs. No stocks 
Sulphocarbolate, bbis........Ib. .40 


Calcium-strontium-sulphide, phos- 


phorent, dms., works, frt. 
alld..Ib. 1.50 - 1.75 


Calendula flowers, bdis.........Ib. 3.25 - 8.60 


Calomel,* bbis., dms...... oo 296 - 2.96 

BOER, cree cccevcste Coceee «eeeID. 8.08 - 3.12 

Camphor, natural......... «+++. No stocks 
tract, 


synth., tech., bbis., con 
2000 Ibs. or more, 


Ib 41 - 
10 bbis. cae The.)......1B. .48%- 


5 to 9 bbis......+... oeeeldy -_ = 
1to4 bbis ecccgeocee mm - = 
smaller lots......+++. - & 


000-| 6 

1,000-Ib. lots.. eeee 6 
smaller lots.. --Ib. .70 
tablets, 2.000-ib. lots....Ib. .81 
-82 

RB 





ay 000-Ib. lots.......06- Ib. 
smaller lots........... Ib. 
Monobromate, dm8........+++ hb. 8.10 - 3 


Canada balsam (see Fir balsam). 
Canary seed,’ Argentine, bgs..tb. No stocks 


Canella alba bark, bis.......- Ib .2 - 80 
Cantharides, Chinese, cs...... ib. 2.25 - 280 
POW,, DES......ecveeesence Ib. 2.45 - 2.60 
Russian, CS......sssecseesees Ib. 6.00 - 6.25 
BOWE. BWBe co ccccesccccocce Ib. 6.25 - 630 

Capsicum (see Pepper, red). 

Caraway seed, Dutch, -«+-Ib. 1.10 - 1.16 
Morocco, dewhiskered, ---Ib. .1% - .76 
Spanish, dewhiskered, bgs...Ib. .64 - .& 
Syrian, dewhiskered, bgs....Ib. .56 - .57 

matural, DEB.....secereesee Ib 465 - 46 
Catnip, DIS... ccccccsccccccecees Ib . - .80 
Carbazole, 95%, dms., ton lots, 

works..Ib. .70 - — 
emalier lots, works.......«. bm 8 - — 
98%, dms., ton lots, works...1Ib. 5 - 


smaller lots, works........ Ib. 


Carbinol, butyl, norm. (see Amyl 
alcohol, normal). 


Diethyl, Lc.l., works.......+. Ib 8 - — 
Dimethylethyi, ra wea 0O- — 
Isobutyl, dms., , works.. 25- — 
Le.L, wate. occcccesoceede ‘>. 25- — 
tanks, WOrkS......seeseeees Ib. .215- — 
Carbon bisulphide, 55-gal. dms., 
c.l, frt. alld. B. of Miss. 
R., N. of Ohio R..Ib, O08 - — 
lc... same basis.....+... Ib. OO%- — 
5-gal. dms., c.l., same basis. . 
Ib. .07 - oe 
lLe.L. same basis........ Ib. .08 ° 
Dioxide, CYB... . ccccovcccees > 06 - .08 
Tetrachloride,'*,* Zone 1, 52%-gal. 
dms., c.l., frt. alld..gal. .7%3 - — 
le.L, frt. alld......++. gal. .80 - 
5 or 10-gal. dms., c.l., frt. 
alld..gal. 0% - — 
Le.L, frt. alld......e00 gal. 10% - — 
Zone 2, 52%-gal. dms., c.l., frt. 
alld..gal. .0- — 
lel, frt. alld......+. gal. 87 - — 
5 or 10-gal. dms., c.l., frt. 
alld..gal. 1.04 - — 
le.l., frt, alld.....ce- gal.114- — 
Zone 8, 52%-gal. dms., c.lL., 
frt. alld..gal. .O4 - 
le... frt. alld....-.+- gal.100 - — 
5 or 10-gal. dms., c.l., frt. 
alld..gal. 1.17 - _ 
lel. frt. alld........ gal. 127 - — 
Zone 4, 52%-gal. dms., c.l..gal. 88 - — 
BGik, cocccccccescoseee gal. OO - — 
Zone +, 5 or 10-gal. dms., c.1. 
gal. 107 - — 
tie cawebonecenueened @al. 117 - — 


Carbon tetrachloride prices are frt. alld. 
with the exception of Zone 4, where prices 
are f.o.b. cars, L. A., Cal; 8. F., Cal.; 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. Sales 
zones are:—1, Conn., Del., Ill., Ind., Ia., 
Me., Mass., Md., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. H., 
We dep Be Mop Bae Gee Gey Wiee Us a, TERR., 
a., W. Va., Wis., and river cities of Bur- 
lington, Ia., and Kansas City, Kans.; 2, 
Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Kans., La., Miss., 
Neb., N. D., Okla., 8. C., 8. D.; 8, Colo., 
N, Mex., Tex., and Montana points E. of 
Billings; 4, Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Nev., Ore., 
Utah, Wash. and Montana points ‘Ww. of 
Billings. 


1.70 


decorticated, CB.......esseeee Ib. 1.50 ~ 1.60 
green, Aleppey, bgs......... Yb. 1.08 - 1.10 
CapieM, GBecccccccccocecece Ib. 1.00 - 1.066 
Caramel coloring, bblis...... gal. .70 - 1.10 
Carval, Bots..ccsccccccscescece 1b.22.50 -23.00 


Cascara sagrada bark, bulk....Ibk. .29 - .82 
Case hardening mixture, 380% 


gran., dms., l.c.l..Ib. .08%- — 
slabs, dms., Cel ee ects Ib. .08%- — 


Casein, domestic, acic-precip., 


bgs., 100 bes. or more, ship’t 

point..Ib. .24 - -- 
20 to 99 bgs., same basis..Ib. .24%- — 
less than 20 bgs., same 

basis..Ib. .24%- — 


peeeeeenesesennsasnasedieere 








Caseine, rennet - precip., 





dom., 





bgs., 100 bgs. or more, same 
basis..Ib. .25%- — 
20 to 99 eu same basis.lb. .25%- — 

less than .» same basis. 

Argentine, bgs., 100 Ibs. or 

more, c.\&f..Ib. .12 + .12% 

Cassia,? Batsvia, No. i, thin quill 
bls..Ib. .60 Nom 
regular, bis. Ib . Nom, 
shortstick ¢ Nom. 
“roken . 51 Nom 
Chins see0 -60 Nom. 
rolls, sc'act, bis 538 Nom, 
ex. bis 52 Nom. 
Saigon, all medium, b 61 Nom. 
all thin, bis........ ’ ° - Nom 
ass'a, fistula, bskts.......... Ip, .24 = 2B 

Castor beans, f.o.b. Brazilian 
Ports. .long ton.75.00 - — 

Oll (see Oil, castor). 
Pomace,* guaranteed 544% 


ammon. bgs., c.l., works... 
unit-ton, 2.90 <« 


Castoreum, nat., cns....... .-1b.12.50 -18.00 
gsynth., bots.........+...-..-1b.19.00 - — 

Catechol, resublimed, frt. alld. B. 
of Miss.. dms..ib. 8.50 - — 


Celery seed,’ Indian, bgs..... = -26%- .2T% 
French b. 1.60 - 1.70 


Celluloid scrap (see Pyroxylin peakes. 
Cellulose acetate,‘,* flake, ctns., 
works, frt. alld..Ib. .30 - 
granules, ctns., same basis.lb. .35 - 
Triacetate,*.¢ flake, ctns., 
works, frt. alld..lb. .30 
Cerium hydrate, dms., works..lb. .60 
Oxalate, USP, bbis., works. > .35 
kgs., WOrkS..........0005 87 
Oxide, optical grade, kegs., ioe: 
Ib. lots, works..Ib. 1.50 
smaller lots, kgs., same basis, 
Ib. 2.00 - 
Chalk, precipitated, cosmetics, 
dentifrices, and drugs, bgs., 


e.L, works. .Ib. 
paint and 


sete 
phid ott 


02%- — 
other industries, 
, &l., works..ton.40.00 - — 
papermakers, bgs., c.l., works. 
ton.32.50 - 
rubbermakers, bgs., c.l., works. 
ton.80.00 - 
Chamomile, Hungary type, cs.lb. .60 - 
TROMMEM, BIB. ccccccccccccscccs Ib. 3.26 N 
Charcoal,',* pinewood, bulk, c.L, 
shipping — o ‘15. 00 
seftwood, , bgs., c.l., divd. 
Ala., my "Ga. Ky., Md., 
Mias., N. me N. Y., N. C., 
8. C., Tenn., W. Va. 
Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., 
R. L, Vt..ton.35.80 
Tll., Ind., Iowa, Mich., Minn., 
Mo., Neb., _ Wis. .ton.82.50 
POBR. ccccccccccccccocsees ton.34.80 


Willow, powd., bbis wevccecce Ib, .06 « 
Chestnut Extract,',* clarif., 25% 


28a! 
a 
$ 
| 


S11 






tan., dbis.,c.l., works..Ib. .0285- — 

tanks, works............- I 0225- — 

powdered, 65% tan........... Ib. .065- — 

Chillies (see at red). 
China clay .,. Gry-grd., air- 
float, $0.79% 75%, 300 mesh, bgs., 
cL, works. .ton. 9.60 - 

Le.L., works. . ton.16.00 - — 

bulk, ¢.1., works...ton. 7.60 - — 
200 mesh, bgs., c.l., wks. 

ton. 850 - — 

Le.l, works...... ton. 9.50 -15.60 


wet grd., silkbolt, 90.9%, 325 
mesh, bulk, c.L, works. 


ton. 9.50 - — 
paper bes., c.l., works.ton.12600 - — 


import, white, lump, bulk, c.1L., 


ex dock Balto., Boston, Nor- 
folk, Phila..ton.19.00 -24.00 


powd., cks., Le.Jl., ex whse.. 
ton.41.00 - — 
Chioral hydrate, jars.......... lb. 8 - © 
GMB. cocccceccccccccccvcces Ib. 90 - .0 
Chicrinated rubber,* ” standara, 
ctns., 100 Ibs. up, works - 
smaller lots, works...... Ib 26 - — 
Chlorine,*,*,* liquid, cyls., 0.1. Ib. oi: = 
contracts ....... coccces m d -_ =— 
BALE cocccecognesccoccces Ib, OT%- — 
tanks, single units, works, frt. 
equald..100 ibs. 1.75 - — 
multiple units, 8 or over, 
works, frt. equald.... 
100 Ibs. 200 - — 
3, works, frt. equald.100 Ibs. 250 - — 
1, works, frt. equald.100 Ibs. 3.00 - — 
Chloroform, tech., dms........ lb. .20 - .@ 
USP, GB ie ecces ~ 30 - 
Chiorpicrin, com’ cyls., 
frt. alld..lb. 30 - — 
100-Ib. cyls., frt. alld.....lb. 82 - — 
25-lb. cyls., ex-whse....... lbh 100 - — 
1-lb. bots., ex-whse........ bh10- — 
Chrome acetate, powd., 24%, —_ = 
solut., 8%, bbis., c#........ Ib .OT%- — 
ae ppppeagere Ib. .06%- — 
Cake, bulk, c.l., works..... ton.16.00 - — 
Ore, residue, paper bgs., c.l, 
works..ton.15.00 - — 


Oxide (see Green, chrome). 
Trioxide (see Acid, chromic). 
Yellow (see Yellow, chrome). 


Chrysarobin, bot.......+++++s+- Ib. 6.038 - 6.08 
Cinchona bark,* red, quill, USP, 
10 in., ca.. 20 Nom. 
broken, DSS.......eeeee0- Ib. .19 Nom. 
yellow, quill, bgs.......... Ib. .19 Nom. 
Cinchonidine,* small, cryst., cns., 
100..0z. .88+. ° 
Sulphate, NF, cns., 100 ozs.oz. .89 + .18%* 


* Surcharge to cover present war-risk in- 
surance, higher ocean freight rates and ad- 
ditional expenses over the cost of usual 


business. Changes in these controlling fac- 
tors will be reflected in the surcharge in- 
voiced. 
Cinchonine,* small, cryst., cns., 
100 ozs..oz. .62 + .18 
large cryst., cns., 100 ozs.oz. .66 +. 
Sulphate, NF, cns., 100 os.oz. .42 +. 


* Surcharge to cover present war-risk in- 
surance, higher ocean freight rates and 
other expenses over the cost of natural 


business. Changes in these controlling 
factors will be reflected in the sure 
invoiced, 

Cinchophen, USP, bots....... > 3.70 + 3.80 
GG, cwiccccecccersescesecs 8.50 - 8.60 


ms. 
Heavy density cinchophen 200. 2 Ib. higher. 

Cinnamic alcohol (see Alcohol, cinnamic). 
Aldehyde, cns., dms.........Ib. 2.00 + 8.90 


Cinnamon,’ Ceylon, 2, Oivcess Ib. .62% Nom. 
chips, bes..... eocccsese ID, .56 Nom. 
Chitral, Babe., CNG. ccccccvcosns Ib. 2.85 - 4.75 
Citrine ointment,* cns., dms., * 
jars..Ib. .08 = 1.20 
Citronellal, bots., dms........lb. 2.75 = 8.25 
Citronellol, bots., dms. eevee, ld. 6.00 = 7.00 
Clove,? Zanzibar....... woreenes Ib. .21%~ .22% 
Clover tops, red, bgs......... Ib, .27 = .28 
Coaltar, coal-gas, crude, bbis., 
le.L, works....... -+-bbl 8.75 = — 
¢.1., ‘works..bbl. 8.25 = — 
tanks, works............gal. .0T%- — 
refd., bis, c.l., works...bbl. 8.75 - — 
Le.l., works..... Josear bbl. 9.25 - — 
tanks, works............ gal. 08%- — 
water-gas, crude, dms., c.l., 
works..bbl. 825 - — 
le.l, works...........dm. 87 2 — 
refd,, dms., c.1., works..dm. 9.25 - — 


Cobalt acetate,* bbis., kgs., Sa Codliver oil (see Oil, codliver). 








Copperas, cryst., gran., bgs., = 


works.....ton.17.00 


» 88%-  — ee ar. oo | 
eatanntinvridinatnan Gt Onto TE occincatliccd aoe vite, Ob works... 
a “ ™“ — Golehicine, bots., cns.........0%. No stocks “1-4, Gear Sas 
e mate,° pews, Bes.,' w Ib. 1.58 - — Colchicum seed........ sesseeeelbD. No stocks bulk, c.lL, works. 
feed grade, 28% Co., kgs...Ib. 1.85 - —  Collodion, USP, dms..........Ib. .19%- .20% Copra, Const, ship’t...........lb. No prices 
Chloride, kgs., works........lb. .87%- — CNB, se scseeeccccecceeeeeeselD, «28 = .20% Coriander seed,’ Indian, bgs..lb. Neo stocks 
feed grade, 24.5% Co., a flexible, USP, dms.........Ib .21 + .22 Moroceo, bgs..........+++-lb. No stocks 
ib 1.25 - — GMB. vcccvcccccgccesacccccets Ge 2 MA Cornailk, Dble.....cccccoesscccI 28. = 96 
Hydrate,* bbis........++++++-lb. 2.04 « Colocynth pulp, blis............lb. .75 - .80 Corn sugar, tanners’, chipped, 
feed grade, 62% Co., KEA 505 . — Colombo root, bis..... eS ee ee tate iat hs St. ee Be oes « - 
Linoleate, paste, 5%, dms....Ib. .82 - .85 Coltsfoot leaves, bgs.........-lb. .90 - 1.00 Syrup, 42°, bbis., | c.1....100 Ibs. 8.681- — 
solid, 8%%, dms...........lb. 44° — Condurango bark, bgs....... -Ib 14 = .B 48°, bbis., c.l.........100 Ibs, 8.731 -  — 
Nitrate, feed grade, ~— o. 3s Conium leaves, bis............Ib. 1.18 + 1.20 Corrosive sublimate,* cryst., dma. an 
“ly 44 Nom. Copaiba balsam, Para, cns....lb. .47 - .49 50 Ibs. or more. .Ib. oe 
Sree eset peareccsececeethe St Meme. Ae, USP, ORB. ..scccecccID. 50 = gran., powd., dma, 50 lbs. or 
Phosphate, feed grade, 34% Co., — Copper acetate,* normal, te pa Cottonroot bark, eemesty > aos - 17 
oo e -_— ee -24- = on i - = 
Resinate, fused A, an as = smaller containers, divd. Cottonseed hull ash,* 32-86% pot- 
%, cobalt oxide, bbis....Ib. .15 - — Ib. .26 - .50 ash, bgs., divd..unit-ton. 100 - — 
2%, cobalt oxide, bbis-...Ib. .16 - — Carbonate,* 52-54%, bbis....[b. .10%- .20 Ont ok eee 
814%, cobalt oxide, bbis..lb. 18 - — Chioride,* anhyd., bbls ib 23 eb makers, primary 
precip., dms., eee "38%- — , veseeelb. .22%- . distrib Ib. or more..Ib. 2.75 - — 
Sulphate,® dms..............1b. .5 2 — crystals, DDIS...+..ss0.e+001D. .14%- 17 smaller lots..........++-1B. 2.90 - 3.10 
feed grade, 21% Co., kee. .Ib. 100 - — Cyanide,* tech., bbis.......Ib. .84 + .88 Cramp bark, NF, bis..........lb. .70 - .% 
Iodide, bots Ib. 5.15 + 5.19 Cranesbill root, bis............lb. .18 = .19 
Cobalt salts, feed grade, quotations are Pare eta ee, Ser ee eee 7 Cream of tartar, USP, gran. or 
f.o.b. Philadelphia, Cleveland, or New York. Metal,’,*,® electrolytic......Ib, .12 - .12% powd., bbis., 56ee Be. ome 5 
Nitrate, tech., cryst., bbis...Ib. .16%- .20 p’t..lb. 67%- — 
Cobalt-ammonium = i ng a Oleate, precip., "Whib.<+2.s..tbs ‘ot 29% smaller lots, bbls......1b, .68 - — 
be --b . Oxide,* black, bbis., works. «li .28 sescceseccoceseelD, SBR — 
Cocaine hydrochloride, 100 ozs., red, com’l, Sescekswe .22 Creosote carbonate, bots., ebys., 
cns..02. 9.75 - — Oxychloride-sulphate, bgs...Ib. -20 Ib. 2.10 - 2.89 
Cochineal, gray, 37 - .88 Resinate, precip., bbis......1b. :15%- :16 Coaltar, oil,* crude, tanks, 
silver, Teneriffe, 88 - .89 Sulphate, *,® on — tet on 6.00 as edi we en -gal. 1e- = 
° cit (ake L, wor -_ = refd., , Le.L, works.gal. .24- — 
RSS a VS 7,200 to 36,600 Ibs....100 Ibs. 6.15 -  — tanks, works..........gal. .18 + 18% 
Cocilliana bark, bgs...... +-+-Ib, .22 = .28 2,700 to 7,200 Ibs....100 Ibs. 5.25 - — solution, tanks, works....gal. .141- — 
Codeine, cns., 100 ozs......... 02.11.70 - — 700 to 2,700 Ibs......100 Ibs. 5.50 - — Wood, beech, bots...........1b. 104 = — 
Hydrochloride, ens. “400 ozs.0z.10.50 - — monohydrated, dealers, dms., Cbys., GMS,...cseseeeeesslID, 8S = = 
Phosphate, cns., 100 ozs..... oz. 9. -_ - c.l., works..100 Ibs. 8.95 -10.05 Hardwood, USP, bots......Ib. .€0 - .77 
Sulphate, cns., 100 ozs......02. 9.50 - — bags in drums...... 100 Ibs. 9.95 -10.95 Pine, dms...... cccccccccec ae & = 
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Cresol,*,* special resin grades, D Diamylphenol, 2:4, -, oe asl ae 
Cay OSs: Se Baliinarnadmnenoend aeeaee = @- = 
equald..Ib. .00%- .10% pGel, seve 
Damiana leaves, bis......... Ib. 114 - 115 Diatomaceous earth, dom., chem- 
l.c.1, same basis.........Ib. .10 - .11 se “ s+ 2 leally pure, few, Of. Atian- 
tanks, same basis..........1b. .08%- .00% Dandelion root, bis..........- ae . tis east. - 0 <= 
USP, dms., c.l., works, freight Decanol,* normal, tech., dms., Le.l., ex whae........Ib. .10 - .16 
Sea equald..Ib. .10%- 11% divd..Ib, .85 - — nat., bgs., c.l., Pacific, | isos 
le.1., same basis.......--Ib. .11%- -11% Deertongue, bis..........0005+: lb. 21 Nom. sai od ek: Te ee se 
tanks, same basis...... vel, -10 - .10% pefivorinated phosphate,’ paper purified, bgs., ¢.1., Atiantic 
Crotonaldehyde, 97%, 55 and 110 bgs., works..ton.34.25 - — coast. .ton.55.00 -69.00 
gals., 1.c.l., works..Ib. .15 - — Degras,1, common, bbIs > 16 ~ 8 lc.l., ex whee.......- -ton.85.00 -90.00 
6 and 10-gal. dms., works..Ib. .18 - — gras,?, jf WEED. . ve'es = ‘ori. 2 import, Algerian, bgs., c.l., fetid 
Cryolite nat., bes., bbis., c.l., neutral, DDIB......ce-eeseees ea e ton. © prices. 
- 100 Ibs. 9.50 - - Derris root,?,* powd., 5% rotenone, Mexican, white, bgs., c.1L, : os 
emailer lots......100 1bs.10.00 - — bbis..lb. .5 - — Cer ‘ . - 
avuth., on’ ea 08% Oh eetenend pete eee So, par i. eee. baits sniedaveewes iecves Ib. 04 - .06 
austbar Ss eins Gatien aes ee ts 461 + — Dibuty! phthatete,® ee a 
Cube root,*,* powd., 5% rotenone, Chicago .....00s. 100 Ibs. 4.25 - — Samet, enti: » ba RG > con 
bbis..lb. 35 - — LO ie devieds uses, 100 Ibs. 4.71 - — ams., cuseate, GL. paaee 
4% rotenone prices are 4c. per lb. less. Chicago ......... 100 Ibs. 4.35 ~ besie..1d, 2180 = 
Cubeb berries, XX, bgs......10. .70 - .80 Corn, canary, bgs., ¢.1..100 Ibs. 4.36 - — lLe.L., same basis....... , 22806 — 
DOWG., CB. ..eeeeceerees --Ib. .80 - .90 Chicago ..100 Ibs, 4.00 - — tanks, same basis........ -2080-  — 
Culver’ t, bis Ib 37 - .28 OMe 66h 00046 ---100 Ibs. 4.46 - — Sebacate, dms., works . £07 - B17 
ghey es eg tb. 14% - 15 Chicago 100 Ibs. 4.20 - —  Tartrate, dme............ vl. 92 = 1.02 
Credle a Sours nae ae «ek white, bgs., c.l........ 100 Ibs. 4.31 - — Dibutylamine, dms., c.1., 
Sarenth, Wablscosccccscsckc cs 4° Chicago ......++. 100 Ibs. 3.95 - — 61 - — 
Persian, bgs......+0+++0+e+0+ Ib, .14 - .14% GRE sah cn ons enh 100 Ibs. 4.41 - —  Dichloroethyl ether,* dms. ci, 
Cyanamide,*,* fertilizer mixing Chicago ...-.+++. 100 Ibs. 4.05 - — ie oe eee ae S : 
grade, guaranteed 21% N, Potato, bgs., C.l......eeeee- Ib, 10 - — ry pereenesenee ety: tos os 
pulv., bgs., Niagara Falls, " L.6.8cp. DBiccorececeses .-Ib. .10%- .11% euaien a a aor ee ae 
Ont., contracts..... unit-ton. 1.52%- — pjacetone (see Alcohol, diacetone). —_ car’ oars Sane = a 
20.0% N. Grade i uniteton, 1.62%- — Diacetyl, bots.........++++..++ Ib. 6.00 = 7.00 — osaiate, dms., c.1., divd.....1b. .9030- — 
Cyeloh: 65-2008, wns... .1¢ = 26 Dlamyl other (as Anyi hem). aie. .2000 Ss MR couss sececdeis =. ‘3070-  — 
ohexane, . 7D. aie Phthalate,* dms., c.l., dlvd..lb. . a 
tech., works...... sereeeesens Ib, .11%- .18% GRE PRs aessesevecs ces Ib. .2220- .2250  Phthalate,° ama oo 2h 
Cyclohexanol, 98-100%, wks..Ib. .21 - .23 tanks, dIVd.....--.eeeeeeee Ib. .2070- .2100 tenee ....o. : = 
Cyclohexanone, 98-100%, wks..lb. .30 - .32 Sulphate, Lc.1., dms., works.Ib. .25 - — Sulphate, dms., c.l., “15 a ta 
* ., dlvd.. Diamylamine, dms., c.l., wks..Ib. .61 - — Le.l., wWworks........ lb . -_ = 
ene ye ‘oak a 6: = 1.0.1, WOFKB..cccccccccvces Ib €4 - — COMED pocccesescccsevcceess ,wwe°c = 


UNITED WE STAND 


Long ago the skilled technicians and research scientists of 
Warwick Chemical Company united with industry to help bring 
total victory ever nearer. 

To help speed your production, we invite you to call upon these 


experts ... often! 


Warwick Chemetcal ‘Company 


WEST WARWICK, R. 1. « 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY « ROCK HILL, S.C. 
© 1943 Werwick Chemical Co. 
Metallic Stearates + Metallic Resinates + Sulfated Oils + Impreqnole Water Repellent + Textile 


Compounds + Synthetic Detergents » Cation Active Compounds + Wetting Agents + Luniinous Pigments 








Diethylaminoethanol,® 1.c.1., dms., 
works, frt. alld. E. of Miss. 
R..Ib, 

Diethylanilin, dme............Ib. 
Diethyleneglycol,* dmaz., c.1., wae. 


Lo.l., WOrk@......600++-+-1d, 
Monobutylether, dms., works. Ib. 
Monoethyiether,* dms., c.1., 

wi 


Le.L, works. bea ° 
tanks, works.... «+ lb. 
Digitalis leaves, dms...... eee eld, 
lycol laurate, dms.........ib. 
leate, light, vols., C.1......-1b, 
Stearate, bDbis., ©.1....++.++--1b, 


Di-isobutyl ketone, dms., wens 








* 


Dilleeed, cleaned, bgs......... Ib. 
dewhiskered, bgs............ Ib, 
Dimethyl phthalate,* dms., c.1., 
divd. .Ib. 

LGiheg GVG sc ccccccsccccccoedm 
tanks, dilvd.. cccccccs ede 


Dimethylamine, dms.,. ¢.1., spa Ib. 
Bel, GOB scscccccccce «oe. 
Dimethylanilin, ‘Gms. op Cy Lestee Ib. 
LOk,, GRBs cccccoscccce «Ib. 
Dinitrobenzene, bbis., 80° ‘min.Ib. 
Dinitrochlorobengene, éms.....Ib. 


Dinitronaphthelene, kgs.......Ib. 
Dinitrophenol, bbis..... coccccedbe 
Dinitrotoluene, dms...... cece el 
oily, dms... coccccces cds 
Diorthotoluolguanidin, ® a dma., 
tons, divd..lb. 

smaller lots...........++++s1d. 


Dioxzan, dms., c.l., frt. alld...Ib. 
Le.L, same basis...........1b, 
tanks, same basis...........Ib. 


Dip oll (see Tar acid oil). 


tanks ...... seeeeesees Gl, 
dest., dist., Gma........... ga 
tanks ...... seeee Bal. 
Diphenyl, bbis., ¢.i., "works... .Ib. 
Lol, WOrk@......cee.eeeees Dd. 
Oxide, perfume grade, cns...Ib. 
GUM, cccesenegoccscscosccs Ib 


Diphenylamine,* bbis.......... ib. 


Diphenyliguanidin,* dms., tons, 
1b. 


smaller lots...........s+. .. Ib. 
Dimethylethyl carbinol “(eee Car- 
Dinol 


» 8a 


reyerey 
coer 
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shiva icin 


se ebbkkbabe 


). 
Divi-divi,* bgs., ex dock..... we 


as root, imp., cut, 
bie. . 1b. 
GOM., DIB. .ccccccccscccccesolD 
Legwood bark, Jamaica, bis...ib. 
Dover's powder, USP, cons....Ib. 
Dyes, coaltar (certified colors) for 


OT 
2.75 


foods, drugs and cosmetics:— 


Dragon's blood, reeds, cs...... Ib. 


siue, FD&C blue, No. 1, ens.1b.18. 
FD&C blue, No. 2, cons... .Ib.13. 


Green, FD&C green, No. 1, cna. 


Ib.18. 
FD&C green, No. 2, ons...Ib. 17. 


FD&C green, No. 8, ons... .Ib. 
Orange, FD&C orange, No. 1, 
cons. .Ib. 

FD&C orange, No. 2, cns. .Ib. 
Red, FD&C red, No, 1, ons. .Ib. 
FD&C red, No. 2, ons..... Ib. 


FD&C red, No. 8, ons..... Ib. 1 


FD&c red, No. 4, cns..... Ib. 
FD&C red, No. 82, cns....1b. 
Yellow, FD&c yellow, No. 1, 
ens. .1b. 

FD&C yellow, No. 3, cons. .Ib. 
FD&C yellow, No. 4, cns..Ib. 
FD&C yellow, No. 5, ons. .Ib. 
FD&C yellow, No. 6, cns..tb. 


Dyes, coaltar (certified colors) for 


8 


SERRE SsSases 28E Sse 


GOEPNoRo~D mM or~gO MEO RD 


and coemetics:— 
Black, D&C black, No. 1....Ib. 8.35 
Blue, D&C blue, No. 6...... Ib.18.50 
Brown, Dac brown, No. 1, cns. 
Tb. 12.36 
Green, D&C green, No. 5, ons. 
Ib.12.35 


D&C green, No. 6, ‘Gs coe 


Orange, D&C orange, No. 8, 
ons. . Ib. 


8.35 


D&C orange. No. 4, cns....Ib.15.35 
D&C orange, No. 10, cns...1b.15 AA 
D&C orange, No. 11, ons. ..!b.17.35 





Red, D&C red, No, 5........ Ib. 6.00 
D&C red, No. 17 -lb. 8.85 
D&C red, No. 18 -1b.18.35 
D&C red, No. 19, ons 1b.15.35 
D&C red, No. 22, cns...... Ib. 8.35 
D&C red, No. 83, cns...... 1b. 18.35 
D&C red, No. 87, cns...... Ib.12.85 

Yellow, Dé&c yellow, No. 7%, 

ens. 8.85 
D&C yellow, No. 8, cns....Ib. 8.35 


D&C yellow, No. 11. ons...#b.10.85 


Dyes, coaltar (certified colors), 
for external use drugs and 
cosmetics :— 


Blue, Ext. D&C biue, No. 1, 
ens. .1b.12.35 
Green, Ext. D&C green, No. 1, 
~as..1b.12.85 
Red, Ext., D&C red, No. 1, 
ens. .1b.10.35 
Ext. D&C red, No. 8...... Ib. 21.85 
Ext. D&C red, No. 8...... Ib. 7.85 


Ext. D&C red, No. 10, cns.1b.12.35 
Ext. D&C red, No. 18, cns.ib.12.35 


Yellow, Ext. D&C yellow, No. 1, 
ens. .Ib. 
Dyes, coaltar, for general uses* 
(numbers are those of Colour 
Index Scale):— 
36 Chrome yellow 2G.... 
40 Chrome yellow R 
53 Victoria violet 
165 Lake red C. 






189 Lake red R, powd....Ib. 
202 Chrome blue black U.!b. 


204 Chrome black A...... Ib. 
208 Fast red blue R...... Ib. 
216 Chrome red B....... Ib. 
262 Cloth red 2B........ Ib. 
289 Fast cyanin 5SR..... Ib. 
298 Chrome black F...... Ib. 
804 Paper yellow......... Ib. 


807 Fast cyanin black B.Ib. 


826 Direct cast scarlet. ..Ib. 
865 Chrysophenin G...... Ib. 
882 Direct scarlet B...... Ib. 
887 Direct violet B...... Ib. 
894 Direct violet N...... Ib. 
401 Developed black = 
406 Direct blue 2B....... Ib. 
415 Direct orange B...... Ib. 
419 Direct fast red F....1b. 
420 Direct brown M...... Ib. 


448 Benzo purpurin 4B...Ib. 
495 Benzo purpurin 10B. .Ib. 


602 Direct azcrin G...... Ib. 
512 Direct blue RD...... Ib. 
518 Direct pure blue 6B. .Ib. 
520 Direct pure blue...... Ib. 


529 Direct fast black FF .Ib. 
581 Direct black BW..... 1b. 


582 Direct black RX..... Ib. 
582 Direct green B...... Ib. 
604 Direct green G...... Ib. 
596 Direct brown 3GO....Ib. 
620 Direct yellow R...... Ib. 
698 Acid violet........... Ib. 
812 Primulin ..........-. Ib. 
814 Direct fast yellow... .tb. 


845 Nigrosin (water — 
Ib. 


o 


a 
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Dyes, 






coaltar, for general uses® 
(numbers are those of Colour 
Index Scale) :— 


Dyes, 


in barrels of 250 lbs. each; lots of 








coaltar, for stains, spirit-soluble (prices 
25 Ibs. 
to a barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher, f.0.b. sell- 


1177 indige, 2U% paste....Ib. .15 - .18 ers’ works or warehouse). 
oo ‘— ome ae = - 3 - Cochineal red A...... Ib, @- - 
uiphur black........1b . ey Brilliant crocein M...Ib. .68 - — 
cena es Se S - - pt Fuchsin ....... eeeeeelD. 2.10 = = 
rown.......1b . & Rhodam Trt. a © - = 
Sulphur maroon......lb. 40 - — 752 uheauuaes a ib. i 50 -_ = 
Sulphur olive........1b. .26 - .54 768 Hosin G....... eoeee DD. 150 - = 
Sulphur tan..........1b. .80 - .50 Safranin ...... ee lbh 146 - = 
- Sulphur yellow.......lb. .30 - .50 Violet :— 
Zambesi black.......10. .75 - .80 680 Methyl violet B Ret ani 
Black :— 681 Crystal violet C. 17% - = 
865 Nigrosin derivatives..ib. .36 - .44 695 Acid violet 4BN.....Ib. .88 - — 
Blue:— Yellow :— 
7075 Alizarin astral base..1b.15.00 - — 10 Naphthol yellow S8...1 8- — 
1078 Alizarin cyanin green 188 Metanil yellow.......Ib. .66 - .58 
base..1b. 6.00 - — 636 Fast light yellow....Ib. 1. - — 
Brown :— oe qusene Sem yellow. .1b. 2 -_— 
THOUS coccceviccccccccccccels -_ = Meese ercere et oe 
Gama _— 655 Auramine ...........lb. L27 = — 
1078 irs cyanin green. _ 5. Ss - ee Uyes, coaltar, for stains, water-soluble (prices 
= ee eercosrccvees lew = eo re i ce cae os 
© a barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher, f.0.b. sell- 
a Eoaseeesnceasocee ‘8 z ° ers’ works or warehouse). 
eoccccccce Stade oe 
Red:— 
ofS Sudan Us seeseeeeeesdD. 1.08 Sod PR Nigrosin ............lb. 86 = .44 
ju Cectocesesse d -_ = i“ 
an ae oe 7 ie 860 Indulin ..............Ib. 60 = .70 
749 Rhodamine B (oil pink). Brown :— 
Ib. -_ =- 831 Bismarck brown.....lb. 160 - — 
1080 Anthraquinone,* violet Green :— 
--1b. 6<.00 - = 687 Malachite green base.lb. 2.00 - — 
ree A Amidoasobenzene ye | a din G Ib. .95 
, rysoldin G.........lb. . -_ = 
iow..1b 8 - = a - 
17 sdennsteiuene yellow, ae Chrysoldin R..,......1b. .96 
€1 Yellow OB...........Ib. 140 = 2.00 satdeinnentmpemeedic, f° Cue 
Dyes, cositar, for stains, spirit-soluble 749 Rhodamine B........1b. 4.75 = — 
in barrels of 250 lbs. each; lots of Ibs. fellow :— 
> a — + oe. oe Ib. higher, f.0.b, seli- 67 Amidoagzotoluene yellow. % 
Black :— 665 Auramine ........ - Ib. 200 - — 
246 Naphthol biue black 8.lb. 60 - — 800 Chinolin yellow ‘SS. ./ib. 2.00 - - 
be ropeeete blue B...... “Bb et -_ = Violet :— 
MOB cccccccccccces S- =— 620 t ovo. .4 _ = 
873 Methyiene Seovece 100 - — eee eve ae 
909 New blue peeyees time no a Dyer. naturai (see name ef article). 
922 Methylene blue.......1b. 100 - — 
10%4 Alisarin saphirol bb 190 - = 
1180 Indigotin IA........... 8 - — 
Blue:— E 
714 Patent blue A........1b. 1.08 - 1.10 
281 Bismarck brown G....Ib. .47 - .@8 Echinacea root, bie............ Ib. .28 - 26 
284 Resorcin brown Y....1b. 66 - — Egg’ albumen (see Albumen). 
285 Resorcin dark wo R, Yolk, dried, dom., bbis...... Ib. 1.15 - 
ib @- — SSN  a6b base eeedscusc lb. No stocks 
oes Pumarck brown B....&. £2 - © wider Sowers, bright, bis...... Ib. 57 = 88 
Green:— ead ae Elecampane root, bis.......... Ib. .18 - .19 
ot me green B >. 2 = Elm bark, grinding, bis....... i. 4 - 8 
662 Brilliant green.......1b. 200 - — ae ete eneesrss ‘~ - 2 
608 Guin 8 ib. 1:15 GENE WN 6 36-ncase> <tedess ie. .20 
787 Wool areen 3... Ib B® | w.:~—SS BMetine hydrochloride, bots. .oz.21.00 -33.00 
924 Methy green B...1b. 1.55 - - Bphedra, bis..........ceeceeees Ib .21 - .22 
eles Alizarin cyanin green.Ib. 2.00 . Ephedrine, natural, USP, anhy- aii i ai 
rous, S..0z. 1. - 1: 
sy Chrysoldin G......... Ib 4 - - Hydrechloride or sulphate, 
= ————T Recccccese > “ -_ = tins. .os. - 1.4 
$1 Amidonaphthel red G.lb. (42 gam synthetic, USP, anhyd., bots, 
87 Amidonaphthe! red 4B, 100 ons... Ee = 
ib 8 - — Hemihydrate, bots., 100 ozs., 
161 Orange Y...........+- Ib. .21 « o. @ - =— 
161 Orange R........+.-++ ®% Be = Hydrochloride, tins, 100 ozs. ‘ie 
; or more..oz. . -_ - 
2 —_— | Er esoceocsoum i se hae Sulphate, cryst., tins, 100 ozs. 
176 Fast red A®*.......... ib. Be = or more..cs, 48 - = 
1 Asorublm ......s0-000 ib @- — Epinephrine, synth, USP, bots., 
188 Crocein scarlet 8BX..Ib. .72 - .76 gram. .6- — 


Epsom salt, tech., bgs. 


«+100 Ibs. 1.80 - 


thy leneglycol, 












monoethylether 


DDIB. -cocccccevces ooeee- 100 Ibs. 190 - — acetate, dms., c.l., works.. 
USP, cryst., ‘bes., ¢.1.. [100 Ibs. 200 - — Ib. .11%- — 
le.L, 5,000 Ibs., ‘1 ~with- le.L, dms.. es -12%- .15% 
drawal. .100 Ibs. 2.25 - — tanks, works 6é Ae -— 
smaller lots..... 100 Ibs. 2.50 - — Monomethylether, dms.,_ c.l., 
bbis., C.1...++..+++++-100 Ibs. 2,10 - a | -16%- — 
Le, 5,000 Ibs., 1 with- Le.l., works .16%- — 
wae: <a oe +3 -_- tanks, works......... 14%- — 
smaller lots...... 1 bs. 2. -_ = Ethyleth 1 in 
KGB, Colecccosses ++..100 Ibs. 2.35 - OO eee ca. 
Le.L., Oo, — a Le, WOrkS...c...06+-+-1, 60 - — 
rawal.. » & -_ = ; 
smaller lots...... 100 Ibe. 2.85 - = eels nied iio a 
dried, bgs., Le.l.....ce+++-ld. . -. eee . 
Epsom salt prices are freight equalised with Ethylidinanilin, dms........... Ib. .456 + AT% 
8. 
Balto., Carteret, N. J.; Chicago, Cincinnati, ne te cert 
Cleveland, Houston, New Orleans, New rk ‘ 
York. Ethylvanillin,' cns., makers, pri- 
Ergot, USP, dms..............Ib. 1.40 + 1.45 mary distrib., 5 lbs., or ee ae <n 
Eserine, bots.......seseseeeees oz. No prices smaller lot®.......<0. _..1b. 7.02 ~ 7.22 
Sulphate, l-gram vials....vial. 2.10 - - 
Eucalyptol, cns., dms......... Ib. 2.50 ~- 8.00 
Ether, acetic (see Ethyl acetate). : bi Ib. .10 13 
Amyl (see Amy! ether). Eucalyptus leaves, Bescovces Neve e 6 
~_ Le.1, boi - 2 007 gag 0- = Wugenol, cns., dms............ Ib. 2.65 + 3.25 
thy] (see Ether, sulphuric). = — |... Euphorbia, bis.........+.+..+s- ye ee 
Nitrous, conc., bot., 100 Ibs..1b, 93 ~ 1.10 Euphorbia, bis....... Ib 1 18 
Sulphuric, conc., Gms......+.. Ib .11 - .16 
USP, anethesia, hospitals, 
l-ib. cns..Ib. 60 + .61 
synthetic, dma., c.1L., — Ib. 14%- — F 
Le.l., WOPKB....ceeeeeeees = ‘iste - 
tankS ....s-eeees evecccccscce ° - = 
Ethyl acetate,*,* 85-90%, dms., oi. Feldspar, enamel, 100 ee — 14.00 17.60 
e.l., frt. alld..Ib. .1170- .1 le... minimus, 2 tons, bes. 
Le.L, frt. @lld...eeeeeee eID. 1 -1250 ’ Bee. 560 00.80 
tanks, frt. alld........ -+ lb. .1070- .1100 SOR. 2G. . 
glass, 20 mesh, bulk, works... 
95-08%, dms., c.l., frt. = 12% 13% ton. 9.75 -12.25 
as ome Bebe, i 2 tons, 8. 

Le, frt. alld........0-1D. L12%- 118% Let, SS 2 Ce Sas aes 
tanks, frt. alld..... soosess ID. .11%- .1B% pottery, bulk, c.l., works...ton. 17.00 -19.00 
NF, GMS...--ccccecescceeesID, .14%- 116% Le.L, min, 2 tons, bes. -ton.20.09 -22.00 
Acetoacetate, dms., c.l.. wks.lb. .37%- — Fennel seed, Argentine, bes. . d - 1% 

le.L, frt. alld. p6ceweeee 28+ = GOM., NGBe coos scccescecsees i ‘ - 00% 
Benzoate, bote............ .1B. .90 - 1.00 Beate, GPs scevccesecsesser Ib. .10 - .10% 
— ide, tech., dms..... nae 3 - = Moroceo, 0@8.......+0e++0+- ib, .08 - 098% 

lOride, GMB..++++++++++++ +1D. Ao = Fenugreek seed, bgs..... sees]. 08 - 08% 
Cinnamate, CMS.....6..650005 Ib. 3.50 - 3.85 Ferric sulphate, anhyd.. bgs., 
Formate, cns., dm8........-- lb. .27%- .90 c.l., works..ton.35.00 - — 
Iodide, bots...... ecvccccccose Ib. 8.50 - 8.60 re ld ee ton.40.00 - = 
Lactate, dms., works........ ib. .88%- .38% Film scrap, colored, cs.. 50 Ibs. 
Myristate, dms., works...... be 5S - — or over, works..Ib. .18%- — 
Oenanthate, dms..... eocuvece lb. .75 - 1.25 smaller lots, works...... a: an .¢.. ob 
Oleate, _ a esecce ib. 47 2° = water white, o.. 30 ite. or 
Oxalate, dmas., frt. alld.......Ib. om - 00 over, works..Ib. .14%- — 
Samanta , SEs +csscases of tS i” smaller lots, works...... Ib, 17 = — 
Silicate, l.c.l., dms., works. Ib .77 - — Pir, balsam, Canada, cns....gal.19.00 -20.00 
Ethylcellulose,*’ standard, pkgs., Oregon, bbis.............. gal. 2.25 - 2.60 

5,000 Ibs. or more, works..1b. 50 - = wishberries, DESs.-sess0-00ce, ib, 28 = 38 

smaller lots, same basis....!b. 52 - .60 Fishmeal,’ grd 606% protein. 
Ethyldiethanolamine, dms., L.c.i., ’ bgs., East Coast fish 
works..lb. .80 - = factories..ton.72.50 - — 
Ethylene dichloride,* dms., c.1., 65% protein, same basis..ton.78.50 - cn 
works, H. of Rockies, ft. 45 . Wishecrap, ried, 0% protein so 
ate bulk, East Coast. .ton -_ - 
West of Rockiss, same iooi- — Flake, white, dom., bbis...... Ib. or = 
tek. vate, Re, ONE: -.cedbetenvinnhsVearsss tb. 1 - - 
CL, works, Bot Roe .ecoi- — Fieaseed, French, black, bgs..Ib. [70 - .73 
West of Rocki cai Indian, blonde, bgs.......... ib 1B - 16 
- OOK esia Ih .0041- — Fluospar.' No. 1, ground, - 
r an 98%, bulk, c.l., mines...... 
tanks, E. of a, —— ores ast wantee > — 
West of Rockies, same — washed gravel, Ge Fe oe sot a 
Hthyleneglycol,?,* na ae “10 - oe = i> mninee eeccesoses ates . rr 
a cocccecocceseoccees > ‘as . - toa tae 40% Ca F,, mines, 
Monobutylether,¢ dms.,¢.L, 1b.30.00 -  — 
: ‘ works..Ib. .16%- — Formaldehyde,',*,* bbis.,  c.l., 
Leh, Works. ........006. ib .1T%- works..Ib. .0550- 0575 
tanks, WorkS........6+++. Ib. .15%- — Leh, WORKS... cece eeeens Ih, 6 - .0625 
Monoethylether, Os an one . —: .. ae > =. poo 
Lek, worlte..cs.cee--0ste ist. 16% _tanks .......... Ib. 04 - 04% 
tanks, works..... coscceeeslD 18%-..— Fringetree bark, bis. Ib. 320 - 40 
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producers, bone, calcium Glycerin, C.P., USP., 95%, —-. 















ler’ dom., eames, Gasoline, at refinery, ex tax:— Glue, at a i ia 
= ™ ten, el, fob. Fia., Gulf Coast, US motor, 72-14 wee, VS, te ee ek sa. ise: “ 
mines. ton. £2 -15.00 octane, tanks..gal. .O%- — L ca aan wih onan” “Eo pe fe oe tpt 
f.0.b. Tex. mines......ton.12.60 - — 80 octane, tanks.........gal. .0%- — LOL, sesccccescvevcess . @ynamite , high gravity, yel- 
spent, bulk, Bayonne. .ton. 3 -_- Group 38, 72-74 octane, ae os ae, c.1, same SHARD. iD. ie - low * aistillea, éms.. 31. 

Chi cocssecescssston, 400 - — ST. . ae js eee eee weeevecees 19%- — ee 
$ im Bastiat DES, ol. diva. 80 octane, tanks.......gal. .06%- .07  hide,t 100-121 (Jelly test in cc. ae a ne ae = 
4 oe f N. ¥..t0n.80.00 -40.00 natural, 26-70 a ial? 04%- 04% grams), bgs., c.l., divd..Ib, .14- — tanks, same basis......lb. 18 - — 
: - oe, bbis., 1, divd........00.61D. 14% — ul and dynamite glycerin are 

Fumitory herb, bis............Ib. .58 -60 Oklahoma-Texas, US motor, ONT Chemically pure yn s 
— Furfural,* ref., dms., c.l., works, 72-74 octane, tanks..gal. .05%- .06 ~~ oP ait , dal ye =<o 1 ed pe gold to the U. S, government at prices 1c. 
} lb 1 - — Pennsylvania, western, U. 8. nat twa... s. - lower than above. 
=“ Le WOES. osncsessshe TMS SS ar ee ore bbls,” cul,’ diva.........1b. 16%4- — saponification, 88%, to, refiners, 
oh, Can, contonete, ar a 178-206, bgs., c.l., divd....Ib. (17 - — dms., ¢.l., 1.¢.1., or ta 
: Ibs..Ib. .10 - — Gelatin, silver, cB............1b, 00 + .% Grae ee ot oe a. same basis..1b. .12%- — 
Cu, WOTKB.....seecceeees1D. Ie — a ba a... es to individual users, dms., ¢.1, 
. root, bis......... Ib .15 -19 237-266, bt» Ob, € ee 
Ib 15 - .20 Getgemaiom same basis. .Ib. - =- 
By tanks, Workers cclicdb: OO = “= Gentian oot, Blavecccccccs I 48 = 45 BOMB OL. dive; 5. 5.2.Ib. 10 — ‘iid, om ee ag ped 
Oo de, dm: orks.gal. .7% - — erd., bbis., bxe.......-+.-Ib. .48 - .40 bbis., cl ’ diva. aoe, *20%- == TANKS cessscesecseeeesl Dy « -_— 
vue Gea eee "718%- 19% powd., bbis., bxs..........Ib. .49 = .60 299-806, bgs., c.L, divd. SS tes aoe soaplye, 80%, dms., cl, 1.0.11 a 
‘a “ mea. a Geraniol, cns., dms....1b. 8.50 - 4.60 ais Sbvadcas a: ae = or tanks..Ib. . - 
Fustic, st., bbis., No. 1. > = - ~ @tager,? Ss No. 1, bis...Ib, .28 - .29 seienl Tet, Pie divd....lb. a on Glycerin prices in Zone B, 2c. iighor. 
; . ys Calicut, D@B...-ccscccseseeesID. «24 = 124% bbis., cl, dlvd..........db. .22%- — Gene A tar~Cel,, cast of bat net tnteding 
eats tise’ Bite Cochin, Sesctes. Bee. ..+. Id a =. Sek, bes. avy divd....1b. : - these counties Costa, | Custer, Douglass, 
. a - iat a ye s Cb, Cecccecers yeaa mont, Gilpin, Gran 
mn 3 =  Jamalea, No. 1, bgs.s......Ib. $3 - 3 89-421, bes, o-1., divd....tb. 24 - — gon, JeMersen, and Teller: all points east of 
No. 3 i tcintetahinia condita . "24 ix bbis., c.l, sedis divas. th a. - and including Kan., Neb. Omaha, 
Ginseng root, wild, “Bouth, os: 1b-12.00 -18.00 428-460, bgs., c.1., divd...: a & Dek, Bean, onk Lanne county, Wyo. 
‘ Glauber’s salt, anhyd. (see Soda ead, cL, divd.......... ~ =. a Zone B is territory between zones A and C, 
G Sulphate). ; = bgs., ¢.l., divd oa a ee ee as follows:—Ariz., Col., west of and includ- 
Glauber’s salt, cryst., bgs., bbis., bis., o.l., a ak - sa ing counties specified above; Nev., New 
GG. GORE DiBvcccccicccheces «lb, 45 - — c.l., works. .1b. 1.05 + 1.25 bbis.,” bee. ayy rem 7 ry. a Mex., Ore., east of including these coun- 
Galangal root, bis.............1b. .28 = .80 Le.L, 5 tons or over, works. eee See aa . ee ene We aon Wan =. 
Gam - noe pore, cases 100 Ibs. 1.15 ~- 1.85 Producers’ hide glue, l.c.l., prices lc. over ee = ee mo Seton, 
a eae 7 Ib. .80 Nom. less than 5 tons, works. c.l, Jobbers’ prices, 2c. to 8%c. over pro- Klichat Oklane ana y Chelan, 
extra Ib. .00%- .12 100 Ibs. 1.25 ~- 1.45 ducers.’ Chrome and coney glue, 267 or jogan, ma. 
Oty, WEN e0 es orers ers a : Glue, producers, bone,’ calci- higher jellygram, c.l., 2c. over above prices; Zone C, territory west of Zone B. 
Genet S oeaae, ae Gee ae $4 milli- below jellygram, ic. higher. ight Giycine, medicinal, bbis., tins.Ib. 1.25 - 1.65 
Arkansas, US motor, 72-74 oc- ise, Jelly 8, charge above 75c, per 100 pounds may be a 
lead ks. . OCO- — c.l, Bast Mid- lycol boriborate, dms..:..:....lb. 22 2 — 
Ba, ne. 70 nN ey 5 , west..lb. 16 - — Stearate, dms.......... coceeslD, 2602 = ' 
vo tanks. -gal. 0932- — 1, scccccccscccseel AT eo — oiveerint8 CP, wh, om. Gold of pleasure seed, bgs....1b. No stocks 
72-74 octane.............gal. .002- .004 30/58" ‘ten. c.l., same basis. ¢.L, divd. zones A and C..Ib. Gold chloride, acid, brown, bots., 
California, 78 octane, tanks, » i = oa cose TD ie = 02.20.75 -21.00 
gal. OT - — BO. coccccccccccsccscl ob = anks, same basis...... yellow, bots............+-1D.1875 19.00 
Gold-soda chloride, photo., a 
02.18.00 - — 
USP IX, bots............08.14.50 -14.76 
Goldenseal root, bis...........Ib. 5.50 - 5.75 
Powd., DKS.......seeeeeee+s1D. 5.75 = 6.08 


Grains of Paradise, bgs.......lb. .19 - .19% 


Graphite,*,* flake (cryst.), 90%, 
825 m 60% graphite, car- 
op Col, Sener OT 


3 
FF, 
tit 





80%, passable through 50-mesh 
screen, 65-80% carbon, bgs., 

works or whse..lb. .04%- 
10-74% same SRS 00 06600 






85-89%, same basis.........1b, .07 « 





e ¢ 
Wool (see Adepe lanae and baepe 

Green, brilliant,’ thioflavin toner, 
tungstic, kgs., works..lb. 3.75 - 
Beg ce) molybdic, same basis.....Ib. 3.25 <- 

Chrome, * CP, dark, ight, 
a . medium blue content up 
% 5%. a, Ont divd. = < 

nm, an 

Miss. River, inohsaine st. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, Rock Island, &t. 


6-10%, bbis., same basis. . Ib. 
1}-15%, bbis., same busis.!b. 
20%, bbis., same basis. ..ib, 


55 
2B 
se 


55 
5. 
tn 
FF 
Bue 
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FFF 
EE 
EE 

sper 
tt 


bbis., same basis. Ib. 
redu: color, 5%, same basis. 


¥FRF 
SBsee 
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HHEEETETETE 


EF 


bole. 
5e208. bbis.. same 


bbis., same 


i 


¢ 


bbis., same 
bis., same 
ls., same 
66-70%, Dbbis., same 
71-75%, bbis., same 


chrome, prices are %c. 

Ala., a., Ga., La. (Shre 

Miss., N. C., 8. C., Tenn. 

+ Worth, 1\e.; ; El Paso, 

Des Moines, Kansas b 

St. Joseph, 1.6c. higher 

Const Er Beever, Pueblo, Salt 

and prices are equalised 
Chicago. 


gege 
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1 A 

Ferrer 

or 
EPR ceccrecessceeeeeesens piteretegr 


” 
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Hi 
10 $9F 


Oxide, pure, dms., works..Ib. .26 
MaJachite,* thioflavin toner, 
tungestic, bbis., works. .Ib, 3.50 - 
molybdic, bbis., works..Ib. 8.00 - 
Phthalocyanin,’ green cones 





Tungstated, brilliant, kgs....1b. 8.00 - — 
OE. 62 éccce eneceoe Ib. 2.00 - — i 


CROWN CANS MARCHED WITH THE 8th ARMY! Verdier eee). | 


Green dyes (see Dyes, green). 
Grindelia robusta, bis....... .b 11 - 


From El Alamein to Enfidaville... Oil from the United States. . . in Crown Guaiac resin, ©8...++..4+.00+. to. 48 - 
through that whole 1500 mile chase of | Cansfrom the Ufited States... helped haat: &. i......... ewe 
Rommel across North Africa... these in the drive that brought the famous 8th Carbonate, Sb.) me, .......« . ! 
big Crown containers...each holding Army to its junction with the troops from eee ofr ie ~ Me a ee 
5 Imperial Gallons... kept the auto- the United States and the elimination outta neey - a | 


motive equipment of Britain's 8th Army of the Afrika Korps. Gum aecroides (see Gum, yacca). 

supplied with Hypoid Gear Oil. mmoniac, tears, c8.......<« Ib, 1.20 - | 
PP yp The African front is no more... but the iste, ae ate, toe ee 

The oil is an American product... war goes on...and on every front tg eae One 3:2 

| 

: 


manufactured by the Tiona Petroleum Crown Cans are doing their part to Asafetida (see A). 
Asphaltum (see A). 


Corporation of Philadelphia ...and the carry and safeguard all kinds of sup- Bensoin, Siam, €8........++. Ib. 8.00 - 8.00 
UIMALTA, CB... ssseceeescece e © -e¢ 


containers were built by Crown to rigid __ plies needed by the fighting men of the gue eae dk 
R 90, 


, sorted, No, 


specifications drawn up by American United Nations. os ry ag a ed 
Amy and Navy officers collaborating Crown CAN COMPANY, New York - Phila- ie fame baste:.... ce eee 
with British officials who well knew the —delphia. Division of Crown Cork and Seal #3, same dasis........Ib. 14 = 
conditions to be met in desert warfare. Company, Baltimore, Maryland 85, same basis.........1b. .15%- 
86, same basis.........Ib. .12%- 

87, same basis.........Ib. .18%- 

same 





8 


39, same 
40, same 


Bcc Ib. 
RoW iN 41, same e ° : ° 
‘ unsorted, Nc. is 

2 bgs., c.l., same basis.Ib. .12%- 
* * * * , fi +) eee Se 


. FAD, bgs.. c.l., same basis. 
' Ib. 14% 
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ian Ethanol 
Finds New Uses 
in Vital War Jobs 


Expanding Future Predicted for 
Product Pioneered by U.S.L. 








For years, anhydrous ethanol has been used 
in the making of dyes, pharmaceuticals, anti- 
freeze (Super Pyro) and as a solvent in resin 
and nitrocellulose compositions. 


War in the tropics, and the urgent need for 
large quantities of anti-malarials, have 
changed this picture radically. For both quin- 
acrine (atebrin) and plasmoquin, the now- 
famous substitutes for quinine, are dependent 
on anhydrous alcohol at certain stages in 
their production. To visualize the magnitude 
of this one use alone, it is necessary only to 
realize that this country today is producing 
quinacrine at the rate of 1,200,000,000 tablets 
per year — the equivalent of 50 per cent more 
than the world’s total prewar supply of qui- 
nine. 


New Equipment Design 
Speeds Vitamin Extraction 


Fish oils are first saponified with aqueous 
ethanol-caustic soda. The vitamin-containing 
unsaponifiable fraction is then extracted coun- 
tercurrent with an immiscible solvent (CH,C1) ,, 
in a specially-designed cylindrical vessel. The 
vessel, described in a British Patent is fitted 
with a revolving shaft carrying partly semi- 
circular, partly semielliptical baffle discs, This 
affords small clearance with the vessel on one 
side, wider clearance on the other. The discs 
are staggered so that solvent entering at the 
bottom is forced to follow a tortuous path up 
through the soap solution. 


New Mothproofing Agent 


A patent has been granted for a mothproof- 
ing composition consisting of a solution of a 
guanidine salt, with p-tert- -amylphenol or a 
fatty acid in an organic solvent. Solubility 
of the salt is enhanced by the use of a sub- 
stance such as n-butyl alcohol. 


Synthesis of Sulfa Drugs 





Not only in the manufacture of anti-malarial 
drugs is anhydrous alcohol finding new uses. 
Many chemical reactions which cannot be 
carried out in 190 proof ethanol become prac- 
tical in anhydrous. Such reactions, for ex- 
ample, are currently being used in the ‘syn- 
thesis of the newer sulfa drugs, sulfadiazene, 
su)famerizine, and sulfamethazine. They have 
served, too, in greatly simplifying the produc- 
tion of vitamins B, and B,. 

As a solvent, anhydrous ethanol is acquiring 
importance in still other fields. An interesting 
new process for soap manufacture, in which 
the recovery of glycerol is greatly simplified, 
uses anhydrous alcohol. This helps satisfy the 
huge demand for glycerol in munitions and 
protective-coatings manufacture. Anhydrous 
alcohol is essential as a solvent to compensate 
for the water content of the low-proof ethanol 
used in wetting down SS nitrocellulose. 


Many, if not all, of these uses for anhydrous 
ethanol will continue to grow with the coming 
of peace. Others will undoubtedly appear. All 
will amply justify U.S.L.’s pioneering effort, 
back in 1922, in introducing commercial an- 
hydrous alcohol to the American market at a 
price only slightly higher than that of reg- 
ular 190 proof. 






















What’s in a Name? 


Four different spellings of “Atebrin” 
currently appear in the literature about 
this new anti-malarial. “Atebrin” say both 
the American and British Chemical Ab- 
stracts. “Atebrine” says Thorpe’s Diction- 
ary of Applied Chemistry. “Atabrin” says 
The Merck Index. “Atabrine” says the 
United States Dispensary. On top of this, 
chemists call it quinacrine hydrochloride 
—or 4 amino-l-diethyl amino pentane 
3-chloro-7-methoxy-acridone, for short. 
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An unseen protector for America’s great Maritime fleet, as well as for other 
implements of war valued in billions, has gone on duty as a result of an en 
tant improvement in paint formulation using alkyd resins. Today’s red 


primer, on an. alkyd base, widely used as 
an under coat for ships ‘and other metal 
surfaces exposed to corrosive conditions, is 
saving extra man-hours as well as “saving- 
the-surface.” 

From U.S.I.’s Stroock & Wittenberg Divi- 
sion has come much of the resin progress | rais- 
ing the protective qualities of red lead primer, 
as well as other.naval and military paints. 
S&W “Aroplaz 1328,”* for example, is a 
— used alkyd constituent of paints meet- 
ing Army, Navy and Maritime specifications. 
In the Maritime primer (Specification 
MC52A1), it provides durability, flexibility 
and dull sheen. Sudden temperature changes, 
salt water spray, and even deformation of the 
surface may be encountered without opening 
cracks in the coating. The bond to the base 
metal is unusually tenacious. At the same 
time, fast drying is not sacrificed . . . a vitally 
important factor in today’s shipbuilding. 


Finish Coat for Battleships 

The widely-used Navy finish coat (Specifi- 
cation 52-R-13) is another important paint to 
which “Aroplaz” gives great durability. Used 
on both outside and inside surfaces, it has 
the good brushability and drying character- 
istics needed where time is at a premium. 
Retention of the exact shade of color selected 
for maximum safety of the ship and non- 
reactivity with the necessary pigments, is a 
further strong point for “Aroplaz” resins. 
—_—_ (Continued on next page) 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. 


To protect America's «bridge of shipe’™ agaist 


rains, and 

eS aes spray “ 

gellons sf ©, Seamclone new red lead’ primer forme 
with $&W resins. 
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Improved Red Lead Primer 


(Continued from preceding page) 





Resins Improve Duck Coating 
In still another application, S&W resins find 
themselves close to the front lines as a con- 
stituent of a protective coating for cotton duck 
Jeffersonville Q.D. Specification 
242). In the tropics, particularly, where rain, 
sun, humid heat and mold growth would mean 
decay for unprotected canvas, this coat- 
ing with a combination alkyd-hard resin base 
has a vital job to do on tents, hospital side- 
walls, and the like. An important character- 
istic of the resin combination (Aroplaz-Aro- 
chem) is its compatability with chlorinated 
which is included in the formula to 

the coating non-flammable. 


One measure of the importance of paints in 
the war — and of the production demands for 
resins being made on the Stroock & Witten- 
berg Division of U.S.I.—can be obtained 
from recent figures released by the U. S. Navy 
Department, which state that some 50,000 car- 
loads of paint are used on American men-of- 
war alone! The paint for one battleship 
would cover a fence 5 feet high— 273 


miles long! 
Foresight in the ex 


resin manufacture by 


nsion of facilities for 
S.I. has been a highly 


im t factor in increasing the volume as 
well as the protective quality of paints for 
war. The highly specialized job of producing 


alkyds by combining phthalic anhydride, a 
fatty acid or an oil and glycerine is being 
carried out continuously under complete auto- 
matic control at one modern plant. For the 
production of ester gums, maleics and other 
resins in which natural rosin is a raw ma- 
terial, another new U.S.I. plant operates day 
and night in the heart of the Southern Pine 
country, with the wood rosin itself piped in 
from an adjacent producer. 

Military paints, ranging all the way from 
stencil paint to spar varnish — from airplane 
“dope” to the familiar lusterless olive drab 
which marks the “jeep” the world over — are 
being formulated with one or more of S&W’s 
six types of resins. These are: 


“S&W” ESTER GUM — all types. 
CONGO GUM —raw, fused and esterified. 
AROPLAZ — alkyds. 

AROFENE — pure phenolics. 
AROCHEM — modified types. 
NATURAL RESINS —all standard grades. 
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Granulated Soaps Kept 
Dust-Free by Spray Treatment 





As granulated soaps lose moisture, the in- 
dividual granules tend to break down into a 
fine dust which is annoying to the user. This 
difficulty is overcome by spraying the gran- 
ulated soap with small quantities of certain 
polyhydric alcohols or other materials which 
act as hygroscopic agents and binders, ac- 
cording to a British Patent recently issued to a 
prominent soap manufacturer. 

The spray must be carefully applied so as 
to hold the individual granules together with- 
out causing lumping. A material which is non- 
soluble in the soaps is also of advantage, as 
it tends to coat the surface of each granule 
rather than being absorbed to a point where 
increased quantities are required. 

Agents specifically mentioned are glycerol, 
ethylene glycol, diethylene glycol, sorbitol and 
mannitol. Also alkyl phosphates (MRHPO,) 
in which M is an alkali metal and R an alkyl 


group. 


A New Oxidant for 
Vat and Sulphur Dyes 








Sodium chlorite, a new oxidizing agent used 
for bleaching cotton and other cellulose fibres, 
is reported to be valuable in developing vat 
and sulphur dyes. 

Dyes are first reduced with sodium hydro- 
sulfite to make them soluble. After absorption 
by the fabric, they must be oxidized to restore 
their original color. Chlorite is applied either 
in hot sodium bicarbonate or acetic acid solu- 
tion. The chlorite is reduced to common salt 
which is easily removed. 

The new process is said to speed up output 
of khaki, olive-drab and other cotton goods 
as much as 30 per cent, to simplify reproduc- 
tion of colors, to produce more absorbent, 
softer, better-rinsing goods. 





Non-Toxic Treatment 
For Insulin Hypoglycemia 





Acetopyruvic acid, prepared from ethyl 
sodium acetone oxalate, is reported to provide 
protection against death by insulin hypo- 
glycemia. Its action suggests a possible con- 
version to glucose during a critical demand 
on blood sugar. The drug is said to be non- 
toxic in moderate doses and easily absorbed 
from the alimentary canal. 
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| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 


Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 





Bonding of steel or light alloys, with a strength ex- 
ceeding riveting, is said to be possible with a new 
synthetic resin adhesive. The process is also said 
to be effective in bonding metals to dissimilar 
products such as wood, plastics, and leather. 


o. 
US| 


A mastic flooring material, especially suitable for 
areas where static electricity is a hazard, is an- 
nounced, Easily applied over present floors, it is 
reported to provide an electrically-conductive 
surface which is easily cleaned, resistant to hard 
wear and heavy wheel loads. (No. 740 


US| 


A potash fish oil soap, available in limited quan- 
tities, is suggested as a carrier for insecticides or 
for use in commercial soap manufacture. (No. 741) 


US! 


A new preservative ir phavmdcouticel and cos- 
metic products, reported to combine high effi- 
ciency in low concentration with extreme solu- 
bility in water, is announced. The preservative is 
said to be colorless and odorless. The manufac- 
turer also announces another new preservative 
for products containing oils, fats, and alcohols. 


(No. 742) 

US! 
A new paint spray gun, in which critical materi- 
als are limited to the air nozzle and needle valve, 


is announced. Nozzle design is said to prevent 
clogging, clean easily, and permit pattern rg 
ment from round to flat. - (No. 743) 


US| 


A new non-rubber sealing tape, stated to be both 
waterproof and non-toxic, is being recommended 
for sealing food, medicine and other consumer 
goods packages. (No. 7: 


US| 


A new alcohol, (hydroabiety!) is now being of- 
fered as a paper coating, as a holding agent for 
china wood oil in varnish, and as a wetting agent 
for dispersing pigments in vehicles or during 
grinding. The new alcohol is valuable also as a 
plasticizer for protein film formers. (No. 745, 


US! 


A luminous tape has been developed for indi- 
cating the location of aisles, machines and other 
important points during blackouts or power fail- 
ures. The tape is reactivated, after service in the 
dark, by exposure to light from ordinary incandes- 
cent lamps. o. 746 


US| 


Combustion tests, at temperatures up to 1000°F., 
are facilitated by a new electrically-heated, 
multiple-unit furnace. Originally designed for car- 
bon determinations on gasoline cracking cata- 
lysts, the furnace is said to be adaptable for man 

other organic combustions. (No. 747) 


US| 


A new boiler coating is offered to provide greater 
protection against both corrosion and fungus 
growth. The coating is said to retain its plasticity. 
and resistance to ‘‘craze,"’ indefinitely. (No. 748) 
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Gum, copal, East India,’ batu, 
bold, scraped, bgs., c.l., 
same basis. .1b. 
unscraped, same basis. Ib. 
chips, same basis. ..Ib. 
dust, same basis....lb. 
nubs and chips, same 
basis. . Ib. 
black, bold, scraped, bgs., 
c.l., same basis. .Ib. 
unscraped, same basis.Ib. 
nubs and chips, same 
basis. .Ib. 
pale, Hiroe-Macassar,' bold, 
bgs., c.l., same basis. .Ib. 
chips, same basis. ..ib. 
dust, same basis....1b. 
nubs, same basis... .Ib. 
Singapore, Rasak, bold, 
bgs., same basis. .1b. 
chips, same basis. ..Ib. 
dust, same basis....Ib. 
nubs, same basis... .1b. 
Macassar,' WS, bgs., C.1., 
same basis. .Ib. 


MA, same basis......... «Ib. 
MB, same basis..........Ib. 
dust, same basis.........Ib. 


Manila, Boeas,* hard, bold, 
amber, light, bskts., c.L, 
same basis. .Ib 

dark, light, same — 


white, same basis.. ..1b. 
Loba,' A, bgs., c.l., same 


basis. .Ib. 
B, same basis.......... Ib. 
C, same basis.......... Ib. 
CBB, same basis........1b. 
CNE, same basis........ Ib. 
D, same basis.........- Ib. 
DBB, same basis......Ib. 
DU, same basis......... Ib. 
DK, same basis........ Ib. 
MA, same basis......... Ib. 
dust, same basis....... Ib. 





WS, same basis... eeccee Ib. 


Manila-Singapore,t white 
split chips, bgs., c.l., 
same basis. -1b. 

dust, same basis....... Ib. 
whse., entry point, of. 


Philippine, Manila, extra 
bold, pale scraped, bsks., 
same basis. .Ib. 

bold, pale scraped, same 
basis. .Ib. 

extra pale, bold, sorts, 
same basis. .1b 

pale chips, bold, same 


basis. . 1b. 
le, nubs, WCB, same 
= basis. .1b. 
small chips, same basis. .1b. 
SG, same basis.......--.- Ib. 


seeds and dust, same — 


Pontianak, bold, scraped, bgs., 
c.l., same basis. .Ib. 
mixed, same basis...... Ib. 
chips, small, same basis. .1b. 
cuttings of split, same 
basis. _ 
nubs, same basis........ 
Gum copal, l.c.l. prices, _ 
dammar,' Batavia, A, C8., C.l., 
same basis. .Ib. 
A/C, same basis.....-+.- lb. 
A/D, same basis.....+++- 
A/E, same basis.......-- 
B, same basis....++.«++++- 
C, same basis....-«+++««+ 
D, same basis....-+++++++ 
EB, same basis....++++++++ 
F, same basis....++.+++++ 
dust, same basis......... 
Singapore,’ No. 1, cs., c.1.. 
2, bgs., same basis 
8, bgs., same basis. 
chips, cs., same basis... 
dust, bgs., same basis... .Ib. 
seeds, cs., same basis... .Ib. 


Gum dammar, l.c.1 hae 
higher. 


Blemi,* OMB....-.seeeeeeerss Ib. 
Ester, ord., dms., c.l, divd., 
Ill., Ind., Ky., Mich., 
Mid.-Atl. states, N. 
England states, Min- 
neapolis, N. C., Ohio, 

St. Louls, St Paul, 

Va., W. Va..Ib. 

other points, divd....Ib. 

Le.L, divd., Til, Ind., ~ 





other points, divd.....Ib. 
Buphorbium, CS...-++++++#*. 


Galbanum,. cS8......+++ 
Gamboge, pipe, cs. 
powd., Dblg.....-++++-++s 
Guaiac (see Guaiac resin). 
Karaya, bbis., bxs., dms....Ib. 
Kauri,’ brown, chips, extra, 
bgs., ¢.l., ex dock, whse.. 





superior, same basis 
No. 2 extra, same basi 
superior, same basi 
No. 3, same basis 
x, same basis. 









2x, same basis.. Ib. 
8x, same basis..... Tb. 
bush, assorted, same basis. Ib. 
bright, same basis......-- Ib. 
bold, same basis... . Ib. 
chips, same basis Ib. 
dark, same basis . Ib. 


white, chips, pale, same ‘basis, 


extra, same basis.......Ib. 
dust, pale, same basis....Ib. 
extra, No. 1, same basis. Ib. 
No, 2, same basis..........1b. 
No. 8, same basis.......--- Ib. 
superior, No. 1, same coe. 











No, 2, same basis......+ ooo 
No. 3, same basis --Ib. 
8x, same basis. Ib. 
4x, same basis. Ib. 
Sx, same basis. ++ Ib. 
Gum kauri, lLe.lL, prices are 
higher. 
Locust bean, powd., bbls....1b. 
Mastic, CB.......eececeseesses Ib. 





Myrrh, siftings, 

Olibanum, siftings, cs. 
CORTE, CB... ccccvvccccscece 

Opium (see 0). 

Red (see Gum, yacca). 

Rosin (see R). 

Sandarac,* cs., ex dock, whes.. 









ScaMMoOny, CB..--+eseeee+s -+-lb. 
Talha, bgs.. ° Ib. 
Tragacanth, No 1; cs «Ib. 

NO. 2, CB. cccccecacescersses > 





No. 8, c8... ‘ 
Yacca,' red gum, coarse, bgs., 
. ex dock, whse. .!b. 

powdered ...s-ceeseeees salb. 


Gypsum, Keene’s cement, paper 
7” bgs., c.l., f.0.b. Acme, 


Tex., frt. equald. Ane - 


Harlem River, N. Y., 


equald. ton 28.25 - 
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Gypsum, Keene’s cement, paper 


bgs., c.1., f.0.b. Mbredi- 

cine Lodge, Kan., frt. 
equald..ton.17.00 

New Brighton, N. Y., frt. 
equald. .ton.28.25 

Southard, Oklahoma, frt. 
equald. .ton.17.00 

Sweetwater, exas, frt. 
equald. .ton.21.45 


Plaster of paris, paper bgs., 
f.0.b. B 


Kans., frt. equald. .ton.12.50 
Acme, Tex., frt. equald.ton.12.50 
Harlem River, N. Y., frt 

equald. .ton. [13.00 
Medicine Lodge, Kans., frt. 

equald. .ton.12.50 
New Brighton, N. Y., 

equald.. -ton. [18.00 

Southard, Oklahoma, frt. 

equald..ton 12.50 
Sweetwater, Texas, frt 

equald. .ton. 12.50 


Stucco, paper bgs., wl, 


f.0.b. Acme, Tex.; Akron, 
N.Y.; Blue Rapids, Kan- 
sas; Clarence Center, N.Y., 
Fort Dodge, Ia.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Gypsum 
Ohio; Harlem River, N.Y.; 
National City, Mich.; New 
Brighton, N. Y.; Plasterco, 
Ga.; Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Roton, Texas; Southard, 
Okla.; Sweetwater, Texas; 

frt. equald..ton. 8.00 
Saltville, Va...... +++..ton. 9.00 


Terra alba, paper begs., c.L, 


Harlem River, N. Y¥..ton.12.00 
New Brighton, N._ Y.; 
Southard, Okla. .ton. ‘12.00 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Hawthorn berries, bgs...... 
Heliotropin, cryst., cns.... 
Hellebore, white, powd., bbis. 
Helonias root, 
i Beever » bbis., No. 1.. 


paste, bbis., wee 
No. seseeeeeld. .18%- 


oete., reese, No stocks Homatropine hydrobromide, bots. 


Hempseed, bgs......... eectoce 02.87.50 
Henbane leaves, ibs.. 


Henna leaves, 


grade, dms., c.L, 


tankcars, Group 3 
77°-115°, pore 


Group 3...... 
laboratory grade, 


Hexaldehyde, normal, 


Hexalin (see Cyclehexanol). 


Hexamethylenetetramine,’,* tech., 
dms., 1,500 Ibs. up, Perth 
Amboy or N.Y.C..Ib. 


--Ib. 55 = .60 150 to 1,350 Ibs., same basis. 
Ib, 8.23 - 8.36 = 
USP, dms., 500 Ibs. or more, 

«Ib, .46 + .47 same basis. .Ib. 
Ib. 1.16 + 1.85 flb. ctns., same basis......Ib. 
lb. 34 - — MHexane,’ 60°-70°C., inaustrial 
«lb 30 - — grades, dms., c.l., Group 3, 
Ih. .28 = = gal. 
a a le.l., Group 3.........gal. 
3c = tankcars, Group 3.......gal. 

S- ae: « laboratory grade, dms., c.l., 
: a Group 8..gal. 

ie Ae a bens eae evescceee Bal. 
Hemlock bark extract,1,* 25% tan, Hexanol, ime, Lely won ie 


Ib. No stocks 


tb 1.40 + 1.7% Hoofmeal, 17-18% ammon., bulk, 


Chicago..unit. 4.25 


veveeees edb, 22 - (29 Hops, NF, Dle.....e.e-seeeessId. 
Horehound, bis......... sseeeeelb. 
industrial Hydrangea root, bis......... .Ib. “No prices 
ew 12 Hydrastine, bots...... estvoues ‘02.20.00 
gal. .12%4- — Hydrochloride, bots..........0Z.20.00 
~~ was = Sulphate, bots........... +++ 02.29.00 
gal. 10 - -- Hydrastinine, 15 grs., bots..bot. 1.95 
¢.L, Hydrastis (see Goldenseal). 
8..gal. 18 - — Hydrofuramide, dms., fib. cns., 
--gal. 19 - «= works. .Ib. 
gal. .10%- — Hydrogen peroxide, USP, bblis.Ib. 
c.l. 100 vols., cbys., E. of Miss. 
3..1b. 10° = River West en ya 
oS tae ama Cana! 
“> teas ae = b> ele Hydroquinone, bblis., dms.....Ib. 
vs Hydroxycitronellal, cns...... « «lb. 8. 75 - > 9:00 
dms., c.1., ‘ dms., extra, ret’able, divd..Ib. 4.50 
--Ib. 1.10 - — Hyoscine hydrobrimide,  bots., 
gram, 4.50 


Dowis arecognized, depend- 
able source for that useful 
chemical intermediate— 
Monochloracetic Acid. 
Many manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals, pro- 
ducing such products as 
Barbituric Acid and 
its derivatives and syn- 
thetic vitamins, rely on 
Dow for this essential 
raw material. Re- 
search technicians 

are also finding it a 
helpful tool in the 
development of new 
pharmaceutical 
preparations. What- 

ever your require- 

ments may be, 

Dow invites your 
inquiries. 





@ The value of Monechloracetic Acid extends far beyond the pharmaceutical field. 
Dow is supplying large quantities for the preparation of dyes, plastics, photographic 
ehemicals and other industrial applications. 
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Lead arsenate, powd., standard, Lead, red, dry, 95% PbO, or Lead resinate, fused, 6%, bblis., 


















































& Hygecyam ane Bs o> ++ os AE, ae, Y% Ib., ctns., Le...s eee Ib. .21%- .25% less, bbis., Lc.l., 5 tons, el. Ib, .08%- 10% 
ydrobromide, bots...... +++ 08.20. divd. Ariz., Idaho, Nev. LO, ceccccscvevccces vIb, 110%- — 
Sulphate, bots.......+..+-+. 02.20.00 -37.50 —_. column is —— OPA peieen - Ueah and Bef Cas Silicate, bes. . ereee ates 

an man cturers or jutors; ou ie Ccol- e 4 Oeeeeee eee eeeeee 'D. -« . 
vom. gre, dbis., No. 1..1. = Seo ae oma for all other purchasers. Lead arse- cade Mts. —— —_ se Stearate, bbis.............-.1b. .81 + .88 
‘aeueeet Saban i ee a a prices are works or whse. basis, frt. ash..lb. .10%- — Sulphate (see Lead, white, basic sulphate). 
WO Metctcatreveawcirsveccly ae Se alla. to dest. in lots of 06 Ibs. or over; no Colo., Mont., N. Mex., Titanate, bgs., bbis., c.l., works, 
= . iacasiene huciee frt. or truck allowance for works or whse. Wyo..Ib, 10 - — frt. alld..Ib. 12 - — 
' Pick-ups. other points...........Ib. .08%- — le.l, 5 tons, — mie 
= I Blue, basic autghate, Wate, oh, ors smaller lots, Ala., . 19% Pac. Cst.. ay on ne a 
3 -. An ae oe } Aste.. Btn noe ev ls “10% one smaller lots, E., frt. - ie iy 
Seb vesccsneceme Bd - 1.50 0, ont. ev., . OlO., @tC....605% . _ oS 5 ites 
Se h: re” Babesconess ie ide - 4.35 M., Ore., Utah, Wash., other points.......lb. 10 - — Pac. Cst., ex whse..Ib. .11% 
Indian red (see Red, Indian). aren ia ck a wae 97%, PbO, bbls., c.1., diva. wae cape cae 7: 
ig eae Oe SER * ooo ce cone Can diva. : an Ala., etc..Ib. .00%- — Colo., Idaho, :Mont., Nev., 
synth., paste, Si cciccodes a. ae Idaho, Mont., 'N, N other points....... Ib. .08%- — 

oO mae ass, DBI. = +++ a ipabe eee Wate Le.l, 5 tons, are i oo M. Mex, Ore, Uish, Wack, 
ndium_metal........ ° * i * “ a % os - eo 3 - = 
Indol, CP, bots.......+.+. : Wyo..Ib. 08 - — Colo., ete........1b. .10%- — other points....... ae, 
Insect flowers (see Pyrethrum rum). Carbonate (see Lead, white). Ariz. ,etc...... lb. 10%- — lc.1., divd. Ariz., etc.Ib. .08%- — 
Iodine, crude, 25-Ib. jars......%b. 167 - — Chioride, fib. dms............lb. 49 - — other points......1b. .00%- — other points......... Ib. .08%- — 

160-1, kgs, leas OX ox whee, . 5 a4 Iodide, NF V, powd., bots..1b. 280 - — smaller lots, divd. Ala., basis sulphate, dry, bbls., c.1., 
Staten Island .1b. 200 . 210 BUG oxbvsdaavisacnnesds «1b 2600 2 — Ib. .10%-  — divd. Ariz., etc..1b. .0T%- — 
resubl., 5-lb. bots., jars..... D895 . 4.10 Linoleate, pale, precip., bbls.lb. .22%- — Ariz., etc........lb. 1b - — other points.........Ib. .07%- — 
Todoform, 100-Ib. dms., kgs...1b. aa a Metal (see quotations in market report). Colo., etc........1b, .10%- — Le.L, divd. Ariz., etc..Ib. 08 - — 
Ja seereseres evcceseoes seeee "No prices Metallic ©, works..... «eld. .19%- 121% other points......lb. .10%- — other points.........1b. OT%- — 
Ipecac Toot, DEB....--..see +e > So exteee Nitrate, DIB. «ee eseeeeeeee sl. ‘ - Pb,0, bbis., c.1. (20 in oil, consumers, kgs...lb. .18%- .18% 
powd., DgS.......-++.. soca ae oe GENE), PENN cao ccdseoccsctees Ib. .17%-  — tons), divd. Aia., etc..1b. .00%- — dealers, 100-Ib. kg. veel, 11%- 111% 
Irish moss, ordinary, bis, Ib. 26: 3 —s- Peroxide, powd., tech., bbis..Ib. 28 - — other points......1b. .00%- — painters, 100-Ib. Kg.....Jb. l12%- “19% 
powd., en Nags = > 2:f Red, dry, 95% or less Pb,O,, Le.l, 5 tons, divd. Ala., Lecithin edible, dms., cl... ‘t By%- — 
prime bleac basco ES Ee bbis., c.1. (20 tons), divd. ee a None 108 = ab abiinestaketsockcsss ‘2+ .48 
Iron acetate, liquor, bbls. ¢.1., aa Ga.” Tdano, La,” Mies. Arise Stresses Be ACB =m coca ike,” dns, Sic ee 
aivd..B IT - = Mont., Nev., N. Mex., other points...... a Si A, Mca caubes ces ib. 2 - = 
Le.L, AlVd...sseeeseeess 18 - Okia.. Tex., Utah, Wyo., smaller lots, divd. Be ee gees ao oat Pee 1 "286%- .87% 
solut., usP IV, 100-Ib. cbys., rs tae and B. of Cascade Mts, in Ala., etc..Ib. .10%- — 
Ib. .17 Ore. and Wash..Ib. .00y%- — Afig., C6....0...10. De - Lemon peel, bis...........+ «lb, 35 - .46 
50-Ib. djns ravecseee ccs oaibe oe ee. Other points........Ib, .8 - — Colo., etc........lb. .11 - — Licorice extract, mass, cns....Ib. .25 - .72 
Chloride (ferric), tech., one. 4.65 - 6.2% Le.L, 5 tons, divd. Ala., other points...... Ib. .10%- — DOUG, Dei ceteccncccucsis Ib. .60 - .88 
b. ams. .100 I tbe, 5.00 - 6.00 Ark., Cal., Fla., Ga., in oll, 95% min., kgs.......]b. .14 - — root, natural, Indian, bis....Ib. .08 - .09 
150-lb. ae. coeeed frt. : La., Miss., Okla., Tex., Resinate, fused, 15%, bbis., c.1., powder, bbis oe ° -18 
cryst., Dbbis., Works, ib. .06 - .08 and W. Cascade Mts. in Ib. .10 + .12 Russian, bis.. ° ee 09 
alld. or equald..1b. Ore. and Wash..ib. .00%- — pale, bbis., c.l..........Ib. .12 + .14 Spanish, bls..... Saeinish ke 18 
kegs, works, frt. alld. or 0s 
equald..Ib. .0T%- - 
USP x. cryst., lump, bbis. .Ib. ya as 
KOSS nce eercerercesess 5 
, works, frt. -. 
See eae 
djns. . is. bb. "72 - .% 
Citrate, USP VIII, pear! ih 84 - at 
ees ate c 00 eee cece ats we 
hosphate, bbis., 1,000- 
Giycerophoepnate, TD iota. .1D. 3.30 - 3.99 
_—h > * 3.52 - 3.62 
nye csightte, bbis. er - in 
Iodide, bots......-- oe 
bote...++++++4 a: 3 
sresnte red, tech., ams.....Ib. 08%- Oo 
Oxalate, pearis, CNB. «+ +--+. «ID. hs oe 
ee cocci a 
Oxide, black (see Black iron 
oxide). 
ris, ons. 
Phosphate, ferric, pea 1b. a e 4 
woales, CNB..+++++++++* eee. >. 4 
Pyro , ons...1b, 59 - 63 
= an... pears, ‘om ee a 
Reduced, 9%. Boonen Ab, . oe 
Pp e, ° 
and Ferric sulphate). 05 HARD, WEAR-RESISTANT MET, URF 
ae strate, ore wa, : ce = (poduced by the mae ETAL Sure 
Iron-ammonia c 5 . eS 
green, gran, pearis..! = . ss Ta relatively low carbon ste 
scales, | a > - . ? pod id arburiz 
: oe distinct sdvantages over pther methods 
Iron-soda oxalate, pe. ee a = it provides uniformity of penetration, ra) 
ee rere cerca . a. = heat transfer, uniformity of heating and) 
Propionate, dms., works.. &. -* a duction of distortion. In addition, liquid by 
Isopentane, dms., works. ‘ +L 7s <= carburizing provides protection from oxi 





Isophorone, dms., rks 
on monte (see "Alcohol, isopropy!). 


Ispropyt acetate,* dms., ¢e.1., 





tion of the coal surface during the trané 
from carburizing media to quench with; 




















































aje = 
vet? Rooktes, frt. eld. tre the necessity of expensive and intric) 
alld.. 11%- .12 mechanical equipment. Pioneering in 
tanks, EB. of Rockies, frt. aii. eh aah ed development of two-component liquid c 
hol (see Alcohol). hardening and carburizing, Cyanamid | 
Biber, dias, Cleseveeceeeos2% » o- = developed AEROCARB®*, AEROCA| 
— Ib. 08% — Deepcase, and AEROCASE*, which prov 
Isopropylamine, dms., ib. -—.? = case depths of .001” to .150”. The phe 
graphs at the left, show a cross-section ¢ 
gear in which the depth and uniformity 
J the case hardened gear-teeth surface 
Jaborandi leaves, bis......--- Ib. .08 - .10 graphically demonstrated. 
Jalap root, NF, bis.....-.+++- Ib, 45 - .63 
powd., bbis., bas....-..+++- ib 82 - 8 
Resin, lump, Cn@...-«+++++++ ib 5.85 - = 
POWG., DEB. ..--cceerenereee Ib. 5.90 - — 
Seuleer berries, dom., Dgs....- Ib. . - 
imp. (Juniperus Ss ae | 
200 250 3) 
K a ia cca tO ile Bi a ae oe 
Kamala, tim®......--+e+0+++. Jib 40 + 
Kaolin (see China clay). 
Kava kava root, bis........+-- bb. .B- 
—_ “a ry:— bulk, 
w.w., ks, 
sn oe 04%- 0% 
Ba Lo w.w., tank.. 
yonne : eal. onl - * 
Gulf ports, 41-43 w.w., bulk.. 
——™ gal. .04%- .06% 
Okla.-Tex., 41-43 w.w., tanks, 
gal. .04 - .04% 
Penn., 45 w.w., tanks...gal. .07 - .070% 
46 w.w., tanks.......... gal. O07 - — 
a hn oe ae ae (Left) TO GUARD AGAINST structural failure | 
Weis MU, WEIN s dco socccesaeoed >. 10 - .18 sulting from salt water corrosion, sae) 
surfaces of aluminum alloys in airplanes 
L protected against corrosion by an ur 
coating of a zinc chromate primer, an esi 
fate ee A. Wa es02 AB tial ingredient of which has been chinaw 
yanein, = sah se 100 ee oil. A recent announcement of the Chemi 
Western. _choles, tres. ..100 00 Ibe. 18. 80 az Division of the War Production Board, h 
Laurel berries, bis.. teeeelb, .25 = .26 ever, precludes use of chinawood oil for all 
ao, Soom, S ee resins used to make these essential airc, 


primers. Cyanamid’s foresighted “rep Mi 


idle aucun, medium, bls. = 80 5 4 ment ressareh” bes develo REZYL*7) 
ordinary, bis........+: ace 2 and REZYL 728-5, two new resin vehi¢| 
SN Ean cnass casesseci Ib. .00 - .95 produced without critical oils. These h/ 


proven efficient substitutes in productiot | 
fast-drying zinc chromate primers that n 
the rigid requirements of U.S. Army 

Navy specification standards. In the la 
issue of “Specification Finishes,” Cyana; 
has undertaken to accurately correlate U 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission | 
other “Specs” with the specific resins 1 
will meet these requirements. Complete ¢ 
gested formulations are given for mang 


Lead,*,* (metal) (see paint mar- 
ke 


et). 
Acetate, white, broken, bbis..lb. .12%- 
cryst., bbis........ «+ lb, 
gran., powd., bbis. 
Lead arsenate,',* paste 





° 06 
Lek, ccos cocccccelDe 06% 
powder, basic, | “B-ib. bgs. or 
larger, c.l..Ib, .11%- .12 
LOnk, coscesece eocccece ° ° Rid 
1- ib, ctns,, OM sas «eID, .18%- 
Le.1. es cocccecceeld 019 © SB 
standard, ‘8-Ib. ‘bes. or roar. 





te bea. nara sehen ogee to =~ aie = the more im nt specifications. A cop’ 
CaS, neccssacetuncinediy: sate cab “Cyanamid Resins for Specification Finish 
+. m ne, Gilda étstbncs Ib. as - By may be obtained on request. 


Ib. .18% . 
a CINB., C.]..cccccces Ib. .21 - .25 








Lignin extract, tanning grade, 

bgs., c.l., works. .Ib. 
Lime, chemical (quickliime), lump 
or pebble, bulk, f.0.b.:— 


& 


Adams, Mass........ ton. 
Annville, Pa..... +.-ton 
Bellefonte, Pa....... ton 
Berkley, W. Va..... ton 
Carey, Ohio........ .- ton. 


Cedar Hollow, Pa...ton. 
Crab Orchard, Tenn.ton. 
| Eagle Mountain, Va.ton. 
i Farnams, Mass...... ton. 













Eagle Mountain, Va.ton. 8.50 
Farnams, Mass...... ton. 9.00 
Gibsonburg, Ohio....ton. 9.00 


8.00 - 

7.50 - 

7.50 - 

7.50 - 

7.00 - 

8.50 - 

6.25 - 

7.00 - 

8.00 - 

Gibsonburg, Ohio....ton. 7.00 - 

Hannibal, Mo........ton. 6.50 <- 

i Keystone, Ala.......ton. 6.25 - 

j Knoxville, Tenn.....ton. 6.25 - 

i Limedale, Ark....... ton. 7.00 - 

i Longview, Ala.......ton. 6.25 - 

Manistique, Mich....ton. 8.00 - 

i Martinsburg, W. Va.ton. 7.50 - 

H] Menominee, Mich....ton. 8.00 - 

Mitchell, Ind...... ..ton. 6.50 <- 

Newala, Ala........- ton. 6.25 - 

Rincon, Cal....... .».ton.18.00 - 

Ripplemead, Va......ton. 7.00 - 

Riverton, Bosses ..-ton. 7.00 - 

Rockland, Me....... ton. 8.00 - 

San Francisco, Cal..ton.13.00 - 

; Scioto, Ohio.........ton. 6.50 - 

| Springfield, Mo......ton. 7.00 - 

i Woodville, Ohio...... ton. 7.00 - 

| WUGR,: PBs vevorcecess ton. 9.00 - 
j hydrated, f.0.b. Adams, Mass., 

i ton. 9.00 - 

i Annville, Pa.........tom. 9.00 - 

| Bellefonte, Pa....... ton. 9.00 - 

Berkley, W. Va...... ton. 9.00 - 

Buffalo, N. Y.... 0.00 - 

Carey, Ohio...,.....ton. 8.50 - 

Cedar Hollow, Pa... . 9.00 - 

Crab Orchard, Tenn.ton. 9.00 - 


Above) LOCATING AIRMEN FORCED DOWN AT SEA is one of the many 
dramatic contributions that have been made in the war effort. Our 
rubber life raft 


rried in our planes with a “Life Jacket Dye Marker” kit contain- 


government has provided every aviator, and ev 


Right) FLUORESCENT TUBE SOCKETS are molded 
of BEETLE* plastic in a variety of types 
nd styles to meet the varied requirements 
bf modern industry. Because of its high di- 
lectric strength, its light weight and dura- 
pility, high electrical insulation value and its 
ttractive a rance, BEETLE, Cyanamid’s 
pen derenel ehyde molding compound, has 
jpeen found ideal for many such electrical 
pnd lighting applications. Another example 
of the versatility of BEETLE plastics is its 
lise for safety reflectors and diffusers on 
{ oeuidesbons hting fixtures. In addition to 
these electrical applications BEETLE has 
peen found especially useful for cap and 
bottle closures, tableware and buttons. In 
planning the designs of Tomorrow, other 
yanamid plastics and laminating resins will 
also play a major part. MELMAC* thermo- 
tting plastics offer unusual possibilities for 
rticles in which high dielectric strength and 
re-resistance are required, or where low 

noisture absorption is desirable. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





PEEV EET OEEEO PETE EEUE Eas 


Lime, 


spray, 


Lime-ammonta nitrogen 20.5% N 





Mo.. 
ton. 9. 
Keystone, Ala....... ton. 9. 
Knoxville, Tenn.....ton. 9. 
Le Roy, Minn....... ton. 10. 


hydrated, Hannibal, 


Louisville, 
Manistique, Mich....ton. 
Marblehead, Ohio....ton. 
Martinsburg, W. Va..ton. 
Mitchell, Ind 
Newala, Ala.........ton. 
Potoskey, Mich......ton. 
Port Island, Mich...ton. 9. 
Rapid City, 8S. D.....ton.12.00 
Ripplemead, Va.....ton. 9.00 
Rockland, Me........ ton. 9.00 
San Francisco, Cal...ton.16.00 
Springfield, Mo......ton. 9.00 
Woodville, Ohio.....ton. 9.00 
York, Pa............ton. 9.00 
paper bags, f.0.b.:— 
Adams, Mass........ ton. 9.50 
Annville, Pa......«-- 
Bellefonte, Pa....... ton. 9.50 
Carey, Ohio..... eeee 
Farnams, 
Gibsonburg, 
Lime Crest, N. 
Marblehead, Ohio....ton.11.00 
Rockland, Me........ ton.10.00 
Scioto, Ohfo.........ton.10,00 
Woodville, Ohio......ton.11.00 
ork, Pa.....+......ton. 9.50 


pooees: 23 
38833sssssese38 






bgs., works. .ton.32.50 


Lime salts (see Calcium). 
Linalool, 
Linalyl acetate, cns.......... Lb. 
Linden flowers, 
Linseed meal,' 34%, bulk, c.l.ton.45.00 - 


ons. seveeeeld. 7.00 


DIB... ee eeeeeee 1 
82%, bulk, c.l.........+..-ton.43,00 


NEW YORK 20, 


Pitre rereee 







-10.85 


. 4.50 11.85 
b. No stocks 


Litharge, com’! powd., bbdlis., c.1., 
al la. 





vd. . Ariz., 

Ark., Colo., Fla., Ga., 

Idaho,  La., Miss., 

Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 

Okla., Tex., Utah, 

Wyo. and B. of Cas- 

cade Mts. in Ore,, and 
Wash..ib. .08%- 
other points............ Ib. .08 - 

Le.L, & tons, divd. Ala., 

Ark., Cal., Fla., Ga., 

La., Miss., Okla., 

Tex. and W. of Cas- 

cade Mts. in Ore. and 
Wash,..lb. .08%- 

Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Utah 

and E. of Cascade Mts. 
in Ore. and Wash..Ib. .00%- 

Colo., Mont., N. Mex., 
Wyo..lb. .00 - 
Other points..........1b. .08%- 

smaller lots, divd. Ala., 
etc..1b. .00%- 
APiz.,. OtC....ceeeeee-IdD. .08%- 
Colo., OtC..seeeseeess-ID. .OO%- 
Other points..........Ib. .09 - 

Lithium,* bromide, bbis., 100 
bs., works., frt. equald..lb. 1.90 - 
smaller lots, works..... Ib. 1.98 - 

Carbonate, NF, 250-lb. bblis., 
kgs..lb. 1.25 « 
Chloride, jars......... eeccece Ib. 1.65 - 
Citrate, bbis., dms., kgs..... Ib. 1.40 - 
Fluoride, bbis........66..e06. Ib. 2.45 - 
Hydroxide, jars......++++++++ Ib. 1.25 - 
Todide, 5-lb. bots........++«++ Ib, 5.20 - 


2-Ib. j Scevccccceresere Ib. 
Léthopone,* titanated (hig h- 
strength), bgs., c.1..Ib. 


ceecee o+eeelb. 
bblis., sevececeese Ib 


ce. " 
smaller lote.........+.- «Ib. 


Cyanamid Company. When this kit is opened and the dye 
a brilliant yellow-green spot, visible for miles, quent 
over the sea making it easy for searching planes to spot them. 


NM. Y, 


5.05 


-0560 


-0585- 
-0585- 
-0610- 


ing uranine, a product of the Calco Chemical Division of American 


released, 


instantly 


Lithopone, ordinary, bgs., c.1. (20 
ae 


smalier lots........ eevces 
bbis., c.l. (20 tons)....... «Ib. 
emailer lots............+. Ib. 


LAthopone, c.l., divd. Pac. Cst., 4c. high 


2 
t 
brit 


-04%- 


r; 


Le.l., ex whse, Pac. Cst., %c. higher. 
Liverwort leaves, bis.......... Ib .€O - — 
Lobelia herb, bis............. Ib. 46 - .55 
Lobeline sulphate, bots., whs..02z.25.50 -38.00 

ood, cryst., No. 1, bois...Ib. .28 - — 

No. 2, DbDIB.....ccccesesceee ib 2- = 
extract, liquid, No. 1, bbis..Ib. .14 - — 
ae ere wn was 

No. 8, bbis........... eoeeld. 12%° — 

No. 4, Dbis........6556. ib. 12° = 
solid, No. 1, bxs.......++.. Ib, .28%- — 
No, 2, DES.......-0000005 -b 21%- — 
root, dom., bis........ Ib. .46 - .50 
imported, bis........... «+--lb. 4.50 Nom. 
Lupulin, NF, tins............- Ib. 4.75 Nom. 
Lycopodium, USP, cs......... Ib. 6.00 - 7.00 
Mace, Amboyna, cS.......... lb. .77 - .78 

BARGER, OB. cccscccvccccscoce -lb. .98 Nom. 

West Indian, bgs............ Ib. .66 = .67 
Madder, Dutch, bbis...... «+e ID. 124 = 80 
Magnesia, arsenate,*,1 dms....Ib. .153- .18 

Calcined, tech., USP, bbis., 

works..lb. .2@- — 
Carbonate, tech., Zone 1, 


Magnesia carbonate:—Zone 1—Conn., Del., 


D. of C., Md., Mass., N. J., N. 
R. I. Zone 2—Balance of 


Y., Pa., and 


U. 8S. Frt. alld. 


on c.l. shipt., equaled, with Ambler, N. Y., 


Philipsburg, Plymouth Meetin 
Forge. Freight allowed on L.c. 
storedoor, 


Chloride, anhyd., bbis., diva. .Ib. 
oan, a c.l., works... 
-¢.1., 
Fiuoride, bbi».... 
Hydroxide, med., 


Hypophosphite, ons.......... Tb. 
Oxide (see Magnesia, calcined). 
Palmitate, bbis..........-++. . 
Peroxide, 15%, dms., works. .Ib. 
Phosphate, tribasic, USP, dms., 

Ib. 


eccesevers Ib. 


BOB, ncoscccccee 
Bilicate (see Talc). 
Silicofluoride, bbis........... 
Sulphate (see Epsom salt). 
Trisilicate, dms., 1,000-Ib. con- 

tracts. .Ib. 
smaller lots, dms..........Ib. 


Waguestia, cal., 


Le.L, divd., N. ¥ 
dead-burned,' bulk, c.1., 





f.o.b. 
Chewelah, Wash. .ton.22.00 


Malva flowers, black, bis... ...Ib. 
bis covescedececcne Tb. 


smaller lots, 
Caucasian, 85-00%. bbis., e.L. 


works. .ton.74 00 

Le.L, 5 tons, works. .ton.77.00 
smaller lots, works. .ton.82 
works.ton.71. 


burlap bee. e.L, 
Le.1L. tons, works. .ton. 
emailer lots, works.ton 
.» Ci, Works. .ton. 
Le.L, & tons, works. .ton. 
Glycerophosphate, bas., bbis., 
1,000-Ib. lots. = 
ens.. 25 Ibe 
Hydrate, bbis., diva. 
Todide, oete. 5 ibs.. 


solid. precip.. 
Resinate, fused 
precip.. dms 
Sulphate, anhyd., dmz., a 


feed «rade, 77-80%. bes....1b. 
fertilizer, 65%, Mn&8O,, bes., 





.ton.82.00 - 
works...........ton.39,00 
40 


powd., bes., 
.0.b, mines, Calif. .ton.58.75 


ton.82.00 


3332 


A, cosets 
Sieasexsa ssasag 


and Valley 
-» incl. divd. 


42. 


18 3811 


, 
BB 


13 


8 


42 
-90.00 
-82.00 


No stocks 
No stocks 
d - 
24 - @ 

- 2 


-12% 
17 


Nom. 


4. 


Stariires pebetune 


= os 
-_ > 
= F 
‘ ' 


= 


c.L, divd. Bast. .ton.58.50 - 


Le.L, bes., same basis or 
f.o.b. Balto. and Cincin- 


nati. .ton.66.50 - 


‘nduetrial grade, 80% MnSo,, 
bes. .Ib. 


Wanerove bark, if, and when, 
available, bes., based on 
freight $19; insurance $2 per 
ton. Any difference for 
buyers account. Current 
freight $18.20: WSA insur- 
ance $3.75 per ton...... 

Wanna flake, large, cs........ Ib. 

CT, GBiacdvrrcscsvresces Ib. 


Mannitol," com’) grade, bdbis., 


works. .Ib. 
Teagent grade, 5S0-lb. cs. or 


multiples, works. .1Ib. 


kiln-dried, ee Cod 


No stocks : 
8.40 + 3.45 


35 - .40 


be CA 
Chicago..ton.15.00 -25.00 


Marjoram, Argentine, bis...... 
Calif., French type, bis..... 
Chilean, to arrive, bis.......1 


eee eee eeeeeene 


technica: ... ¥ 
Menthy! salicylate. tins.......Ib. 
Mercurial ointment, USP, mild, 


-42%- .48 
° -76 

- 40 
- 1.15 


21 
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Mercury (see Quickslliver). Methanol, synth., lc.l., Zone 1, 
Ammoniated (see White precipitate). frt. alld. or divd..gal. .37 - — 
Bichloride, * (see Corrosive sublimate). B OBC. Obie ccocscccess gal. 42%- — 
Bisuiphate,? bots.......-.. . 8.02 - — 8, divd., 8. F. and i A.. 

fib. dmB.........++4. eveeesl, 2.89 - 2.91 gal. 41 - = 
oD Chioride* (see Calomel). 4, frt. alld. or divd...gal 52%- 56% 
a Cyanide,* cryst., powd...... Ib. 4.00 - 4.06 tanks, Zone 1, frt. alla...gal. .28 = 
= lodide,* red, NF, bots.......1b. 4.66 - 4.71 2, frt. alld........++. ++ gal. 8-2 = 
' fib, dms., kgs.......+... Ib. 4.60 - — B, frt. alld.....cceeeeees gal. 382- = 
— yellow, bots.......... soeeeslD. 4.76 ~ 4, frt. alld........ ceces Bal. -22%- — 
o fib. dms., kgs.......... awe =< Synthetic methanol sales zones are:—Zone 1, 
So Nitrate ointment (see Citrine ointment). Conn., Del., D. C., Ill., Ind., lowa, Ky., Me., 
wis Oxide,* yellow, N.F. VI, fib. Ma., Mase., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. H., N. J. 
4 dms,.Ib. 8.89 = — N. ¥.,.N. C., Ohio, Penn., R. i., §. C., Tenn., 
Col., Fin.” “Ga., ns., on 88., eb., 
Se See, See. cee. Vt., Va., W. Va., Wis.; Zone 2, Ala., Ark., 
~~. Se ae menor eee N.'D., Okla., 8. B., Tex., Wyo,; Zone 8, Los 
O tech. (see Red, mercury oxide) Angeles, Cai., San Franci sco, Cal. else (el 
. as: ctns.lb. 1.98 - 1.98 only) Portland, Ore., and attle, ‘ash. ; 
oe ache reat Ccvnesecs 1,86 - 1.88 Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., N. Mex., 
Mesityl oxide, dms ‘11%- — _Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
Le.l., 12 - — Methyl acetate, CP, 97-09%, dma., 
tanks ..... 10%- = wid cl B. of Miss. > 4 10% ‘3 
etal . 0 88... . Pe 

in leaf, sSehin bas Renee 5. tan B. of Malas , a : 14 

XX, deep, 23, 3%x3% in., - 0 BB... = em 
ee 8 15.00 -- tanks, E. of Miss........ . O8%- — 
silver, 8%x3% in......... pkg. 8.00 - — +0 a eocceees . 10%- =— 

Metanitroparatoluidine, bbis...ib. 1.05 - 1.10 tect., Gms, cl, © ae 

Metaphenylenediamine, kgs....1b. 65 - — W. of Mies...........lb. .08 - 

Metatoluylenediamine, kgs..... ». .70- — Le, E. of Miss......: tb -07%4- 
Methanol,!,* natural, all grades, - of Miss. ..........1b. yi 

tanks, E. F Miss........ .06 
. E. of Miss. R Ww. <M 7 - 
63 ° .66 OL BRIBB. «cee ceeneee . . 
13 - 176 Acetoacetate, =. c.i., works, 
eon ; ~ oe -29%- 
. Acetone, natura roup . 
Inside prices on n ural ‘methanol are ° , 
drums extra; outside, drums included. dms., c.l., B. of _ a 6 - 
Prices W. of Miss. R. 3c. — 1 is. et 76 
synthetic,®,* dms., c.l., Zone 1 .c.l., same basis.....gal. . -_ =- 
frt. alld. .gal. ay- -— tanks, same basis.....gal. €0 - — 
2, frt. alld. or divd...gal. .86%- — Natural methyl acetone quoted dms., in- 
BS, BG, GBs ccocscccess gal. .38%- — cluded by group A. Prices W. of Miss. 
Sea gal. 40%- — R., 3c. per gal. higher. 





this country. 


user’s need, 


world’s 


Methyl! 







The Facts About 
Lemon Oil Supplies 


Reports have been circulated regard- 


ing possible shortage of lemon oil in 


The truth is that larger quantities have 
been delivered for commercial pur- 
poses this year than ever before, and 
sufficient oil is being shipped from 


California to meet every legitimate 


The Exchange group has never yet 
failed to complete a contract for oil. 
Its grower-owners expect to continue 
to meet all legitimate orders for the 


finest lemon oil. 


Sold fo the American ‘Market exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. ¥. 


acetone, nat., Group B, 
dms., c.l., Zone 1, frt. 
alld..gal. .638 <- a 
Zone 2, same basis.gal. .65 _ 
Zone 3, same basis.gal. .67 - — 
Zone 4, same basis.gal. .69 - — 
lc.l, Zone 1, same basis 


gal. .66 
Zone 2, same basis.gal. .83 
Zone 3, same basis.gal. .70 
Zone 4, same basis.gal. .83 


tanks, Zone 1, same basis. 


eeee 
ttl 


gal. .60- — 
Zone 2, same basis...gal. .62- — 
Zone 3, same basis...gal. .4- — 
Zone 4, same basis...gal. .64%- — 


Natural methy! acetone quoted drums extra 
by Group B, sales Zones are:—Zone 1, Conn., 
Del., D. of C., Ill, Ind., lowa, Ky., Me., 
Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. H., N. J., 
+» ¥. N. c., Ohio, Pa., R. 1., Tenn., Vt., 
Va. W. Va., Wisc.; Zone 2, Ala., Ark., 
Col., Fla., Ga., Kan., La., Miss:, Neb., 
N. D., Okla., S. C., 8S. D., Tex., Wyo.; 
Zone 8, Los A., San Fran., Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore.; Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., Idaho, 
Mont., N. Mex., Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash. 


synthetic, dms., c.l., Zone 1. 





51 - 


52- — 

58%- — 

54%- =— 

SA%- — 

5ST - — 

58-2 — 

59%- — 

48- — 

44%- — 

SOMO Grccccscccccccsccse gal. 45%- — 
MOD. Girccccsccsecascess gal. .45%- — 
Synthetic methyl acetone sales zones are:— 
Zene 1, Conn., Del., c., Il., Ind., Iowa, 
fv. Me. Md.. Mass., Mich Minn. Me 













Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, California 


Copyright 1943, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 



















N. H., N. J., N. Y¥., N. C., Ohio, Penn., 
R. 1., 3. C., Tenn., Vt., Va., W. Va., Wis.; 
Zone 2, Ala., Ark., Col., Fla., Ga., Kan., 
La., Miss., Neb., N. D., Okla., S. D., Tex., 
Wyo.; Zone 3, Los Angeles, Cal.; San Fran- 






ciaco, Cal.; also (c.l. unly) Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle, Wash.; Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., 
N. Mex., Mont., Nev., Idaho, Ore., Utah, 
Wash. 
Methyl alcohol (see Methanol). 
Anthranilate, 100-lb. lots....lb. 2.20 - 2.50 
25-Ib. lots, bOts..........6. lb. 2.25 + 2.65 
Benzoate, cns Ib. .70 - 1.10 
Bromide, cns -.-lb. .75 - .80 
CPIM. § ccccccce Soedoscedeon ---Ib, 65 + .76 
Chloride, refrigeration, 600 Ibs. 
and up machine mfrs. and 
jobbers, cylinders..lb. .822 - — 


service men and consumers, 
cyl..lb. .86 
60 to 400 Ibs., cyl, mach., 
mfrs. and jobbers..lb. .36- — 
service men and consum- 


ers, cyl..lb 40 - — 
tanks, multi-unit, machine 
mfrs. and jobbers..lb. 331 - — 
service men and consumers, 
lb. 8 - =— 


Methyl chloride quotations are spot or con- 
tract, ship., point. Prices above are in 60, 
90 and 180-Ib. cylinders. Prices on the 20- 
a cylinders, uniformly 10c. per pound 


igher. 
Cinnamate, cns...... eeeeeeeeldD. 1.50 = 4.00 
Formate, dms....... Cooseces lb BO - = 
Lactate, dms., l.c.l., divd...lb. .70- — 
BOGIES, BOC. coc cvcocccvcsees lb. 4.00 + 4.15 
Salicylate,’ 500-lb. dms....... Ib B25 - — 
ee Ib. .37 é 38 
Methylamyl ketone, ams., cns, 
works..!1b. .25 - .28 
Methylcellulose, specl, vis. (4,000 
cps.), fib. ctns., 2,000 lbs. or 
more, frt. alld..Ib, .60-+ — 
100 to 1,999 Ibs., frt. alld.lb. .5- — 
1 to 9 ‘lbs., works...... ‘lb .70 2 — 
standard vis. (15-1,500 cps.), fib. 
ctns., 2,000 ibs. or more, 
frt. alld..lb. .58 - <= 
100 to 1,999 Ibs., frt. alld. 
Ib O88 - — 
1 to 99 Ibs., works...... lb 8B - = 


Methyicyclohexane, 98-100%, dms., 
works..Ib. .16- — 
Methyicyclohexanol, 98-100%, dms., 

works..Ib. .2- — 

Methylcyclohexanone, 98-100%, 
dms., works. .lb. 

blue, medicinal, kgs., 

100 Ibs..lb. 2.00 
IDB. ccccccecvcccces Ib. 2.35 « 
refrig., dms., 18 


solvent, “* *. works...... Ib. 112 - 
Methylethyl ketone,* dms., E. of 
Rocky Mts..ib 

same basis......... lb. 
same basis......... Ib. 
dims., tech., 
works. .1b. 


No stocks 
Methylene 


cas., 5 
Chloride, 


08 - 
-09%- 
08 - 


Le.L, 
tanks, 


Methylhexy! ketone, 


-12%- 
18 - 
-ll%- 


Methylisobutyl ketone,* dms., c.l., 
divd. .Ib. 


Le.l, divd... : 
tanks, dlvd......-.seeeeees 


Methylnaphthyl ketone, cryst., 
ens..lb. 8.00 - 8.1 
Mica, dry grd.,' roofing, white, 
20 mesh, bgs., c.il., f£.0.b, 
works. .ton.27.50 





1 biotite, c.1., 


wet re 


= 
- 
1! 





Mica, dry grd., quoted works; 
and 1,000-mesh mica in carload lots is 
e+ alld. EB.; less carload lots ex whase. 
or frt. alld. E. Prices of the wet grd. are 
%ec. per Ib. higher W. of Miss. R. and Ic. 
per ib. higher W. of Rockies. 


Milk powder, skimmed,' roller, 
Zone A, bbis., bulk. 
lb. .18%- — 
Game: Be vesces cosines ib. .138%- — 
spray, bbis., bulk, Zone A. 
bh 1y- -— 
Zone B. same basis.Ib. .15%- — 


Milk powder, skimmed, when sold by 
manufacturers to the U. 8S. Government or 
any agency thereof, Ic. less than prices on 
skimmed milk powder. Zone A, all States 
not included in Zone B. Zone B, Conn., 


wet grd. 


Del., D. C., Mass., Md., Me., N. J., N. H., 
N. Y., Pa., R. 1, and Vt. 
whole, roller, bbls......... lb. .35 - _ 
GPTAY, DBS... ccccescccecse lb. .36 - - 
Milk sugar, bbis., c.l......... lb .25- = 
Le.1L, 10 bbls. or over...... Ib .262¢ — 
less than 10 bbis........ lb. .27 «© - 
Millet seed, early fortune, bgs., 
Ib. .04 - .O4% 
Pmlied, BB. ccccsccccaccctce Ib. = - 12 
YOllOW, DEB....---eereeeees lb. - 04% 
Minera! spirite (see Petroleum, aimee spirite, 
Molasses,', blackstrap, tanks, 
ye works, Area l..gal. .18 - — 
Area 2, same basis....gal. .18%- — 
Area 3, same basis....ton.20.00 <- - 
Area 4, same basis....ton.24.20 - — 
Area 5, same basis....ton.33.200 - — 
Note—Area No. 1, Fla., Ga., La., Tex.; 
Area No. 2, Mass., Md., N. J., N. ¥.; Area 
No. 3, Calif., Wash., Ore. ; Area No. 4, Colo., 
Idaho, Kan., Mont., Neb. (excluding Grand 
Island area), S. D., Utah, Wyo.; Area No. 5, 
Grand Island, Neb., Ia., Ind., Mich., Minn., 
Ohio, Wis. 
Molybdate orange (see Orange, 
molvbdate). 
Molybdenum metal,® kgs., 99%, 
powd..lb. 2.60 - 8.00 
Trioxide,* pure, kgs., basis Mo. 
content, works..lb. 06 - — 
technical, kgs, works...... lb. .80 - 
Monoamylamine, dms., basis 
100%, c.l., works..Ib. .61 - — 
Lc.]., WOFEB. .cccccccscccs Ib. 4 - — 
Monoamylnapntnalene, l.c.i., dms., 
works..Ib. .17 - =— 
Monobutylamine, dms., hasis 
%, c.l., works..lb. 48 - — 
S2.).. WEG s <ccccces e eal. 51 -+ = 
Monochlorobenzene, ams., c.i..Ib. .05%- — 
LG.k, ceocess pescesobeccesen lb. .07 - .08 
OD cbcscbbnecccaceces eevee lb OF = = 
Monoethanolamine, dms,, c.L, 
works..Ib. .24 © = 
BGb, GMs ccc ccccceoccsece Ib .25 = = 
tamks ...cceee oe ecccerece --lb B22 = 





Monoethylamine, basis 100%, Oil, calamus, cns............+ 1b.22.50 -23.00 Oil, coconut, 1, Manila, crude, ‘ ~ Oil, juniper tar, USP, dms...Ib. 1.00- - 1.50 
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ance $2 per ton. Any dif- 

; ference for buyers account. 

Current freight $27; WSA 

insurance $4.50 per ton.. 
ton.75.00 - — 

J2, bags, f.a.s., same basis, 


ton.68.00 - — 


Naphtha, gelnters (see Petroleum 
naphtha, V. M. & P.). 
Solvent (see 8S). 
Naphthalene, crude,%,* dom., 74®, 
bgs., c.l., frt. equald..Ib. .08 - 
bbls., cL, same basis..Ib. .031 - 
tanks, same basis...... Ib. .0275- 
Naphthalene, crude, dom., 78*, 
bgs., c.l., same basis..lb. .0825- 
bbis., c.l., same basis... .ib. 
tanks. same basis........ 
refined, balls, flakes, 
wholesalers and jobbers, 
works..Ib. .08 <- 
5O0-Ib. cs.. same basis....lb. . 
1-lb. pkges., same basis...Ib 
Neocinchophen, USP, dms... 
Nepheline syenite, glass grade, 
mesh, bulk, Rochester, 
N. Y..ton.12.00 - — 
pottery grade, 200 mesh, bulk, 
Rochester, N, ¥..ton.15.50 - — 


Nepheline synite in begs. is priced $2 per ton 
above the bulk quotations. 


dms., ¢.i., works..lb. 48 © = * ps 
: Cc hor, bulk, c.i.f., (N. ¥..lb. .08385- — vard,® mmon, 1, bbie.....-ID 14 - 

Le.l, WOFkS....s.....04, i. Me = We ee ee oe edible, ex tax, dms........ Ib. 10085- = extra, No. 1, bbis.....+.....ID. .14%-  — 
Monoethylanilin, dms.......... b 47 + = Cananga, native, cns........ Ib. 8.50 11.00 Cod, Newfoundland, dms..gal. .90 - — — ——- ht . nS 
ee ere am rectified, cMS..........+.++.1b.10.25 -12.00  Codliver,S med., USP, 30-gal. ised. bbls. «+ iin =~ = 
Monomethylami f i a Capsicum (oleoresin), USP VII, bbis. or dma. .bb1.80.00 -88.00 Laurel, bots......... .-1b. 5.00 Nom. s 

ylamine, dms,. ......lb. .€5 = =— ens..lb. 4.00 - 5.50 Coriander, bots..... evievesees 1b.24.00 -35.00 Lavandin, cns., 25 ibs........1. 5.75 -7.00 <4 
ee eee Soda Caraway, USP, cns......... 1b.17.50 -19.50 Corn,',® crude, tanks, works.lb. .12%- — Lavender flower, French, ons... 7.50 -10.00 es 
‘eae om asic) ae Cardamom, bots.......... ...1b.24.00 -28.00 refd., bots igbee eevives ces lb. .15% Nom. eanstnd tate’, os e2sitdes os eo iw 
COR, 95 08S... .c oc ssccs-omdeee = = SOSH UAB ones... 8 1080 Nom Oe Molecccesrescessccih AT = = SANGO, OBB. oo eae noes Be 8-6 S 
Acetate, bots., 5 ozs........ . 9.00 - — es , dms., return- ses earogerse sega ei, spike, Spanish, pure, cns 75 - 5. 
cns., 25 og8........... pace Ed as ee oe, Groton, Ni cna ..1b. 8.00 = 4.00 toch., CNS. ...+.0+.0++0+-1B. 8.80 ~ 4.00 
Hydrobromide, 8 ozs........08. 8.95 = — oct pueestd,. Oak “bbl. Ga _ —  Gubeb, USP, cns.. sa OD 0 mw ee ee seers oe Oe ees 
Hydrochloride, 6-02. bots.... en. : “4@- — Crude (sce Petroleu : Terpeneiess ......-....... 10.25.00 60.00 
ydrochloride, z. bots....0z. 9.00 - — L : Cumin, bots... ....1b. 8.00 -10.00 erpeneless ........... +++ eIb.25. . Ay 
oe og Sealant avcee Gl ae! an Bl, sewvcccceseesons QB 14%- — Cypress, bots 1b.12.00 - — Lemongrass, cns., dms.......lb. 1.00 - 1.30 oO 
Sulphate, bots., 5 ozs....... oz. 9.00 - — om fieenctrase woseee olbe 1% AT Desras ee DD). eet Lignaloe wood, Brazilian (see 
cns., 26 ozs........ shaun oz. 8.80 - — bah clsecctieecrt | IR Mas eres conan savas Ib. 6.25 - 8.00 ieotene aaa Ib. 2.50 - 2.75 
Morpholine, dms., 55 gals, 1.2.1, pa ee tanks videceteticcane aa ES. es ek e+: jeieacvsdeuue¥e Ib. 5.00 - 5.85 wool. & ee ene ae eee ee 
smaller containers, works....lb. .75 - — wae ine ues cre sb: ‘Into. ~ Hrigeron, cns..... ........- “Ib. 2.10 - 8.85 ao _— oo a 6.00 N38 
i Mafete leaves, cns..... siveced tb. Re - 23 No. ‘ fook., bbis., c.i.-1b. 118%-  — a. cns..... > 13 ° 3 expressed, Jamaica, ons....@.1140 -18.00 
TB, CNB. cc cecccccccccee Ib, 1.75 = 210 = = _LGsL, seeeeesees coseelb. .14%- - a Slag A lala haha a i Linseed,! raw, dms., c.l.....lb. .1530- — 
i Be a fennel, sweet, cns........ lb. 8.00 - 3.25 * =? 
| Musk, nat., Tonquin, grains, ee nee ie ay or | returnabie, . “1. Ib. ‘ae = Fishliver, 3,5 dms., 6,000 to 10 or more... - Ib —_ = 
synth., ambrette, cns., 100 Ibs. 7 taNkS .. 066. - sense ee eene Ib, .12%-  — under 60,000 ‘units _ per 1 Ob tacass . Ib. 11610-  — 
i or more..lb. 4.00 - 9.00 sulphonated, 50% (48% fat), yh 5 tankcar lb. .1490- — 
25 Ibs. to 7 Ib lb. 4.10 - 9.10 dms.,c.l..Ib. .10 - — 60,000-or under 200,000 units ‘agon ‘lab. [1510- 
Ss. to 8. “tp 4.25 = 9.45 ss o. ° a per gram—per million one . ceeecece cD, ohbel _ 
saan oot "sa re ceeeces . 4. - 9 me on tat) “tan, ek. . i units. .20- = ‘ oiled linseed oil, .004 over raw. eT 
’ . or more, a. , + 200,000 to more units per inseed replacement, dms....gal. 1. -1. 
i Wo. 4.15 = 9.25 Cede wwe sees sseeeeeee gram—per million units 25 - ao taMkCAr sevecssccccseccvecs gal. 1.12 - - 
25 lbs. to 75 Ibs....... Ib. 4.25 - 9.85 * (65% fat), dms., c.1.. ag wb wubricating,’ at refinery ex tax, 
© Rade vivivessssivest Ib. 4.40 = 9.70 9 LG pee ence e ee eeeee — Fuel (see Petroleum, fuer oil). California, neutrals, pale, 
xylol, 5". . 108 ot more. tb. 1.40 - 3.50 cama 1, ‘USP, = dms. ‘5 Sees Gee on, wintergreen 200-800 vis., 2%-4, tanks, e ss 
s. to Biiccceve » Be - 2. ‘9 sees . “et i 
SG BBcivccese escscvecsctet Lan « 2:90 Cedarwood, Southern, dma. . -70 Geranium, ae -16.50 red, 200-900 vis., fey * 
Musk root, bis Ib. 2.25 - 2.30 OOO) BOWS: on ccecccsses sos Ib. 24.00 -26.00 Bourbon, cns. 15.00 lus, tanks..gal. .07T%- .11% 
De ee See oe oe Chaulmoogra, USP, cns...... Ib. .82%- — Russian, cns. -18.00 Group 3, brie ht stock, 150- 
i Mustard seed, Calif., brown, bgs., Chinawood (see Oil, tung). Turkish (see Oil, paimarosa). 160 vis., 0-25 pour, tanks, 
j Ib. -20 Cinnamon bark oil, bots.....1b.35.00 -40.00 Grapefruit, CNB......cscscees ‘Yb. 1.85 + 2.25 1, .22%- .28 
i Montana, yellow, bgs....... -11% faa . Ib. 1.25 + 1.65 Ginger, dist., bots........ ..-1b.20.00 - — 800 vis., No. 8 col...0-10 
{ } Washington, yellow, bgs.... 12 Citronella, Ceylon, cns...... Ib. 1.00 - 1.20 Hemlock, cns.....--.+0+ ---Ib, 1,10 - 1.40 pour, tanks..gal. .14%- .18 
| Myrobalans, Jil, bgs., f.a.s., SUC, QB Ka 2 Fé sist 0 cde ..Ib. 2.50 + 2.75 Juniper berry, cns...........1b. 9.00 -16.00 200-280 vis., No. 3 col., 
| based ‘on freight $25; insur- . Clove ‘makers, USP, cns.....1b. 1.65 - 1.75 wood, tech., CN8..........- Ib. 1.00 ~ 1.25 15-25 pour, tanks..gal. .15 - .17% 








erolin, cryst., cns...........Ib. 1.70 - 2.00 
lacin (see Acid. nicotinic). 
Nickel,* carbonate, bbis...... Ib. .36 36% 


Chhloride.* his...  ..cccccsess Ib. .18 + . 
ide,* botes., ‘dms..:.....1b. 1.40 - 1.50 
Oxide,° black, bbis.........1b. .B5 - 
O° WBED. cccccccccccccccccel 0B © 
Nicotine,- suiphate, 40%, dms., 560 
Ibs..1b. .7980- — 
Ib. 


tins, 10 Ibs............- - 
Nicotinamide,* dms....... . -kilo.18,25 -18.60 
Niger BBBc ccccccccscccces Ib. .15%- .16 
Nikethamide, bots... ‘cbys eevces Ib.18.00 ~18.00 
Nitercake, bulk, works......ton.16.00 = 
Nitrobenzene, dbl. dist., dms., c.!. 
ib 06 - — 
LG@k. coccccccccccssccceccs Ib O08 - — 
GUE . cen nsnncuséscconscced Ib. .O7 ~ 
Nitrocellulose, ester-soluble, 30- 
35, %. % sec., bbis., dry 
weight, i.c.L, works..Ib .2@6- — 
5-6. Ij-20 sec. and higher, 
bbis.. dry weight, lLec.l., 
works..Ib. .25 - — 
spirit-soluble, %, %, 5-7, “> 
sec., same basis. . 23-=< 


Nitrocellulose :—Denatured oe used in 
manufacture is charged extra. Barrels are 
to be paid for extra, but are returnable. 


Nitroethane, dms., Lce.l., wks.lb. .2- — 
Nitrogen solut., tanks, works, 
ports.. ton N.121.58 - - 
Nitrogenous process 
bulk, producing plant...... 
unit-ton, 3.15 4+ .40- 3.50 + .40 - 
sewage sludge, bulk, producing die” mn pare 
plant. .unit-ton. 2.60 + .40- 3.00 + .40 , we ty NAD 4 oe 
Nitromethane. ams., i.c.1., works. ss ca Be ei % 





Nitronaphthalene, bpir 
Nitropropane I, dms., 
II. dms., same basis......... Ib. 
Nutgalls, Aleppo, bgs 1 
GHRRGHO cccccccssocccoscccece 
Nutmegs,' E. I.. 
West Indian, bgs. ....... o-+eIdD 
Nux vomica, bis. ........6+-- 
powd., bbie.. bxs........... 





Oakbark extract,', 25% tan., 
bbis., Se were No stocks 
COMM scccoccccccccessece No stocks 

: Ocher (see Yellow) 

' Octane? 100-140° C., industrial 
grade, dms., c.1., G.8..gal. .16%- — 
Sina). Mrs oencvedasee gal. .®- - 
' 10 gals., G.8........-gal. 55 - — 





Bay, W. I., 50-55%, cns.....lb. 1.45 = 1.90 
Puerto Rican, 55-60%, cns..lb. 1.60 - 2.00 


Bergamot, artif., cns........1. 2.25 - 9.85 
natural, Italian, coppers...1b.25.00 Nom. 
Brazilian, cna............ 1b.10.00 -10.25 


Birch (see Cil, sweet wn. 

Birchtar, crude.. 2.00 = 2.2" 
rectified, ons. ..........0.6. Ib 8.00 - 3.25 

Bois de Rose, Brazil, cns....Ib. 4.50 - 5.00 
Mexican (see Lignaloe wood). 

Bone, dms., works......... gal. .65 - .70 

Cade, USP IX (see Oil, juniper 


tar). 
Cajeput, tedh., dms..........Ib. 1.40 = 2.10 
redistilled, USP X, cns.....Jb. 2.00 - 2.10 


" tanks, G.B........s000-- zal. .18 - 
' Octanol, a ee soit. . 
ms., v b. .85 - ~ 
| Oil. almond, bitter, arti.. (see 
; Benzaldehyde) 
: natural, USP, bots......Ib. 3.50 - 6.00 
sweet, exp., dms., cns. -lb. 1.85 - 2.50 
Angelica root, bots..... --1b.125.00- — 
Seed, bots........++... +++--lb. No stocks 
Anilin (see A). 
Anise, USP, cns., dms....... Ib. 3.50 ~ 8.80 
} Apricot kernel, cns......... Ib. .45 = .70 
| Avocado, cns., dms......... Ib. .80 - .95 
| Babassu,!.® tanks...........-. Ib. .1110- — 
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Oil, lubricating, at refinery, ex 
tax, Group 3, 140-150 
vis., No. 8 color, 10-25 
pour, tanks..gal. .24 - .30 
cylinder oils, 600-630 flash, 
tanks..gal. .16 - .17 
600-650 steam ref'd, 
tanks..gal. .15 - .15% 
neutral, 70° F., No. 3 
color, 150 vis., 0-25 
pour, tanks..gal. .24 - .25 
200 «vis., 0-25 pour, 
tanks..gal. .26 - .27 
Mace, dist., cns., dms...... lb. 6.00 Nom. 
Mandarin, Brazilian, cns..... Ib. 6.75 - 9.00 
Italian, coppers..........-. 1b.11.50 -15.00 
Menhaden,',* crude, tanks, 
Balto..ib. .0890- _ 
ref'd, alkali, dms.......... Ib. .1405- .1407 
kettle-bodied, dms........ Ib. .1505- .1507 
light-pressed, dms........ Ib. .1805- .1307 
COMMS ..crcccscccccssess Ib. .1225- — 
Mineral, white (see Oii, white 
mineral). 
Mustard, artif., USP, ons....Ib. 1.60 - 1.70 
Mustardseed, ¢ exp., dms..... tb. 14%- — 
Neatsfoot,‘ 15°, cl, bbis....gal. 190 - — 
BO*, Gch, DBMS. vocccccvsccs gal. 1.80 - — 
30°, c.1., WI... cc. cccceee gal. 160 - — 
pure, French, bbis..... «+++. 18% Nom. 
Neroli, botsa...... $0d6seeers + +1b.275.00 -375.00 
Haitian, dm@.......+..+-++- .240.00- — 
Nutmeg, dist., cns., dms....lb. 6.00 Nom. 
Oiticica,’,* liquid, oe eta Be — 
solid, dms...... ‘lb .2- — 
Oleo,* 1, bbi ..lb. .18% Nom. 
Olibanum, bots...... -.Ib. 4.50 - 5.00 
Olive,',® denat., dme gal. 4.10 - 4.20 
edible, Calif., dms. gal. 4.50 - 4.90 
imported, dms...... «.+-gal. 5.21 - 5.61 
foots, AMB.......6-seeeeeee lb. No prices 
sulphonated, 50% (40% fat), 
dmas., c.l..lb. No prices 
BOE. coecccecccccocccedts MO SEICED 
7 (68% fat), dms., c.l..1b. No prices 
Ch, coccccccccccevece - No prices 
20%, (65% fat), ‘ams., e.l.. No prices 
ecegeccsvccccece . No prices 
queens, eet, dist., cS...... Ib .7T5 - — 
expressed, Brazilian, cns.Ib. 1.20 - 1.40 
Calif., CRBs ccccccscccses Ib. 1.00 - 1.50 
Florida, cns., dms...... Ib. .75 + 1.80 
Messina, USP, coppers.lb. No stocks 
West Indian, cns....... Ib. 4.50 - 5.00 
sesquiterpeneless, bots. ..Ib.195.00 - = 
Origanum, Spanish, cs....... Ib. 2.80 - 3.25 
Paim,',* Niger, bulk, c.i.f. N.Y., 
Ib. .0825- — 
Palmarosa, cns.........-.+-. Ib. 4.85 - 6.25 
Paraffin,’ 300° flash, *"100-110 
vis., tanks, G.3..gal. .06%- — 
320° flash, 60-75 vis., tanks, 
same basis..lb. O5%- — 
350 flash, 70-89 a 100 vis., 
0/10 pour..gal. 08 - — 
80-85 vis., 0/10 pour, bbis., 
extra, Ind. refy. -gal. 1i2- = 
100-100 vis., 0/10 pour, same 
basis..gal. .08%- — 
10/25 pour, same basis.gal. .08%- — 
100-106 vis., 0/10 pour, same 
basis..gal. .144- — 
Patchoull, CNB......6.-.se00. Ib. 6.60 - 9.50 
Peanut,',* crude, tanks, mill.lb. .18 - — 
refd., edible, dms......... Ib. .16% Nom. 
ennyroyal, dom., cng....... Ib. 2.05 + 3.25 
SSTE, GB s.doe ccccinedecces Ib. 3.00 ~- 3.25 
Peppermint, natural, dms...lb. No prices 
redist., USP, cns., dms...lb. Wo prices 
Perilia.'.* crude, dms......lb. .2450- — 
Petitgrain, Haitian, smip't, ams., 
Ib. 2.25 - — 
Paraguay, cns., dms.......Ib. 1.40 - 1.95 
Pimenw, oerry, cns..........lb. 8.00 + 8.75 
EMGE, CRBs pccccsecccsseccese Ib. 4.75 + 5.25 
Pine, tanks, works........ gal. OG - — 
Pineneedie, cMmB........-+++« Ib. 8.00 -~ 3.25 
Putty,? bdbis., E Segundo, 
Richmond, Cal..gal. .22%- — 
contracts ........-i.@al. .19%- = 
@ms., c.l., Whiting Ind...gal. *.34 - — 
Boston, Providence....gal. .25 - _ 
Le.L, game basis........ gal. 27 - =— 
tauks, same basis......... gal 18 - — 
Martinez, Cal........... 1. .28- = 


ga 
* Extra for bbis. but subject 













to quantit» 


discounts, ranging from 2c. to Se. per gal- 
‘on, according to amount purchase. 
Rapeseed,',* denat., bulk, c.i.f. 
N. Y..Ib. .1150- - 
Red.* dms., divd............ Ib. _ 14% 
tanks, diVd........eeceeeee Ib. .12%- 
Rose, natural, coppers..... “02.15.00 “85.00 
Rosemary, Spanish, cns., dms.ib. 1.50 - 2.00 
Rosin, ist rectified, ams. -eal CO- = 
2d rectified, dms.......... gal. @2- — 
3d rectified, dms.......... gal @6- — 
PE Ween erevccdéidcococecece Ib. 8.25 -10.00 
Sage, Spanish, cns.......... Ib. 8.25 +28.00 
Sandalwood, NF, dist., cns..Ib. 5.75 - 6.00 
Mysore, cns., case lots....Ib. 7.00 - 7.25 
Sardine, crude,',* tanks, Pac 
Coast..Ib. 0800- — 
ref’d, alkali. dms.......... Ib. .1405- .1407 
kettle-bodied, dms........ Ib. .1505- .1507 
light-pressed, dms..... Ib. .1805- .1807 
GREE “ecsccccveccccccces Ib. .122%- — 
Sassafras, artif., cns........ Ib. 1.25 + 1.40 
natural, cns., dme....... -lb. 1.90 ~- 2.85 
BRE, CBcccccccccccscccecs 1b.2¢.00 - — 
BPEEe GRBs cccccsccosecsoces lb. 8.00 - — 
oF? CMMB. ccc cccees Ib. .1480- — 
Shingle’ stain, bbis.. c.l., works 
gal. .19 - a 
6.1, WOMB cccccccesss gal. .20- — 
tanks, works............+. gal. .14 « - 
Snake root, Canada, cns..... lb. No prices 
Soybean,',* cr., tank, mill..Ib. .1175- - 
GAGs GB ccc cceccscccccs Ib. .1209- .1840 
SUD -cuvaseocsoseseecesos Ib. .1259- _ 
refd., varnish, dms........ Ib. .1889- .1 
SD chcccarnocscccceess Ib. .1340- = 
Gpemrmint, GMB. ..ccocscceces lb. 3.75 - = 
Sperm,* bleach, 38°, dms....Ib. .1448- — 
natural, 45°, dms.......... Ib. .1810- — 
Spruce, cns., Gms.......... Ib. 1.10 - 1.40 
Sunflower seed,’.* tanks..... Ib, .1480- — 
Sweet birch, North, cns..... Ib. 3.85 - 5.26 
nk  Gliviedundeadés ctace . 2. 5.00 
Tall, crude, dms., 
5.00 
lLe.L, works.. .00 
tanks, works. 00 
refined, dms., _ 
lc, L., works — 
tanks, works...........+. - 
Tallow,® acidless, bbis - 
tanks ... - 
Tansy, cns. 90 
Tar, pine, dms., EB. cities. 88 
tanks - 24%- = 
rect., USP, bbis......... gal. 60 - — 
Tar acid (se. T). 
Thyme, NF, red, cng........ Ib. 2.50 - 3.25 
WRRE, EBBsccccccccccccece Ib. 2.65 - 4.00 
Fumg.*,© GaaW.ccccccccccseces lb, 388 - = 
COMED cocccccsvcceccccesoce lb. .38%- - 
Turker red (see Castor, sul- 
phor ted). 
Turpent'ue (see T). 

Vetiver, Java, bote.......... 1b.25.00 +-27.50 
Whale,* ref., natural, dms..lb. .1187 Nor 
winter, bleach. dms......!b. 1282" ~- 
Wheat germ, dms.......... gal.10.00 -138.50 

White mineral, tech., 50-60 vis., 
dms., c.l:..gal. .86 - — 
TOD, ae cevedsccesesss gal. 42 - 4 
66/76, vis., C.]......... gal. 86 - 
EME achat Seduesieeses wal 42 - 4 
USP, 80/90 vis., dms., dm. 
one not included, 6.1L 3. - 
eee egeceses -.-@al an “as 
96/108 vis., dma., c.l....gal. .44%- - 
BGitk: csceesseperonserce ma) Mi. BY 
oe vis., dms., c.l...@al. 49% © — 
EOk, ccccvcceccccessecs gal. 33 - .68 





il, white, i 1, USP, 145/155 Opium gum, USP, 25-lb. lots, cns, Orthocresol, 29.0° C. Min. M.P., 
ee vie dms., c.1l. on 51 - — 1b.138.25 - — dms., c.l., works..Ib. .16%- .17 
Cevescesecce eoee-al. OT - .W amaller lote, cns..........1b.18.50 -18.60 Le.L, same bagis.........-8D. 012 + 11d 
1757188 ‘vis., cle... 0. +--gal. 54%- — Prices on powd. and gran. USP opium are Orthodichlorobenzene, dms., c.!., 
RGile .c6 sab enetoes evcedes gal. .60%- .68% $1.50 per pound higher. works, frt. alld. B. of 
200 /210 vis... Oibs ce vevsce gal. 58 - — Urange, dinitroanilin toner,’..1b. 105 - — Rockies. “Ib. Ms we 
Cok, cccsccsssccsecsere gal. .64 - .67 Lake, Persian,’ bbis......... Ib. .30 = .45 l.e.l., same basis........... ae # 
820/880 vig., C.1l....+.5+ gal. .€6- — Mineral, Amer., bbis., ison tanks, same basis.........4.. - 06%- — 
ssc 7eis Wis, C.leco ce or ‘= > = o: a” Ar ™ a Orthodichlorobenzene prices west of Rockies 
CHE cabesdiepeyGebese gal, .72 - .76 Okla., Tex. and W. of lc. per Ib, higher. 
f.o.b. San Francisco, 55 Cascade Mts. in Ore. Orthonitroanilin, dms.......... Ib 45 - = 
vis., returnable bbis., c.1. and Wash..Ib. .12%- —  Orthonitrochlorobenzene, dms..Ib. 15 - .18 
gal. 40 - — divd. Ariz., Idaho, Nev., 
Oil as on ccwnee gal. 456 - = Utah and E. of Cascade Orthonitroparachlorophenol,cns.lb. .75 - — 
via., C.l....seee gal. @- = Mts. in Ore. and Wash. Orthonitrotoluene, dms......... b .8 - — 
5 bbis......-..++++ gal. << ees Col Mont N a 1%- = Orthophenetidin, dms.......... Ib 2 - = 
Oe ae ere | ee — i ye 20s ~ Ovibotelaidin, dms......c000005 % 19 - < 
145 vis., C.l....e.ees gal. OT - = divd. other voints..... bh .12- = Osage orange, crystals, bbis...lb. .28 - — 
BD WO ccscvecscoes gal. €2-¢ = emaller tots, divd. Ala., extract, bbis., No. 1, bbis..Ib. .11 - = 
190 vis., C.1.......6. gal. .60 - etc..lb. .12%- — No. B DBM. ccc ccccsccccess bh 10- — 
DS OO siteccscvocsen gal. .65%- — AFIS., OTC. 2c cccsscccese Ib. 1BK%- = Oxyquinolin sulphate, cns., 100 
840 vis., C.l....+...- gal. .72-+ = Colo., Mont., N.M., Wyo. » works..Ib. 3.50 - — 
G Wiese ccicccvece gal. .77 - = om . Fa x = smaller lots..........ss006 Ib. 3.75 - 4.18 
ther points........... oe bd _- 
Wintergreen, mat., Merth, cme, go Molybéate,’ bbis..........-.. Ib. 41-2 = 
Np Mids sisi sees sess Ib. 4.00 - 4.25 vedioteess enamine Me 
os pdadess pe weet, . d Py cs 
wimnthetic oe ae Toner, DbIS..... ..sseseeeees Ib, .80 - 1.05 papain, powd., cs..........4.. Ib. 8.15 = 8.25 
Wormseed, CnS........++5-- Ib. 8.10 -Nom, Orange peel, bitter, bbis.......lb. .30 - Bi Papauerine, hydrochloride NF, 
Wormwood, CnS........++-++5 lb. 4.85 - 5.50 REMitinM, BES... ccccccscecs Ib. .16 + .17 natural, cns., 100-0z. lots..oz. 7.00 -  — 
Ylang-ylang, bots............ 1b.11.00 -17.50 eweet, bis.....--.++-eeseeee ib, .T6 - 117 smaller lots........... oz. 7.05 - 7.25 
Oleostearin,! bbis..... ov cesses Ib. .1054- — ‘rangeflower petais. c@®...... -lb. 45 7 sulphate, natural, cns....... oz. 7.10 7.35 
Olivine, aggregate, c.i., mines. Oregano, Mexican, bgs........]b. .14%- .14% Paprika,’ Portuguese, extra fancy, 
ton. 7.00 -11.00 "vig root, African, bis.......- > herd - s wt bgs. = al £ 
crushed, 8 mesh., bulk, c.1l. powd., bbis., bxs.......... » -1. BOOG, BEB. cccccccccccccsecs - al e 6 
works..ton. 800 - — Portuguese, bis............. ib. .45 - .46 Spanish, fancy,bgs........... Ib. .45 - .56 
paper bgs., c.l., works..ton. 950 - — Verona, bIs.......ccccecees Ib. 1.25 - 1.80 GOOG, DEB. ceccccscecsessece Ib. .36 = 37 
200 mesh., c.l., mines..... ton.17.00 - — Orthoamylphenol, dms., works.Ib. .25 - OS eee - we « 
100 mesh., c.l., mines..... ton.15.00 - — vrtnoanisidin, bbis...... éccecs 70- = Para-anisidin, dms., works...lb. .75 - — 
20 mesh to dust.......... ton.12.00 - — Orthochloroanilin, dms......... Ib. .60 - .70 nioropuenvi, dms.. wks..Ib. 132 = — 
lumps, same basis.......... ton. 7.00 - — Orthochlorophenol, dms........ 1 82- — racymene, dms., extra, cL, 
spalis, same basis........... ton. 5.00 - — #£Orthocresol,?,° 30.4° CC. Min, M. P., works..lb. .1505- — 
Opium gum, USP, cns., 50-Ib. lots. dms., c.l., works..ib. .17%- .18 Chie WOR: ve vccccececeet lb. .1645- — 
1b.18.00 - Le.L, same basis.......... -18 - .18% WR = hee e ec eeececscoeees lb. .145- — 


Steel Drums and Pails, 
Capacities 5 gal. to 
55 gal. 


STEEL CONTAINERS 


smooth out difficulties of 
beach landings of war supplies 


No danger of breakage, leakage or damage to contents 
Containers for civilian products need the same protection 
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bay 


Formerly WILSON & BENNETT Zen CONTAINER CO. 
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Paradichlorobenzene, dms., c.l., 
works..Ib. .11 = .128 
l.c.l., same basis..........1b. .12%- .16 
Paraffin, crude scale, white or 
yellow, 122-124 AMP, bbis., 
c.l., refinery..lb. .04%- — 
fully ref’d, slabs, loose, 120-122 
AMP, c.1l., refinery..lb. 0§F - — 
120-122 AMP, c.l., refinery, 
ib, OO} - — 
128-125 AMP, same basis. 
Ib. .0520- — 
125-127 AMP, same basis 
Ib. .0620- — 
128-180 AMP, same basis. 
Ib. .0560- — 
130-182 AMP, same basis. 
ib. .0585- — 
131-138 AMP, same basis. 
Ib. .0585-  — 
188-135 AMP, same on 
.0615- — 
185-137 AMP, same we 
Ib. .0640- — 
188-140 AMP, same basis, 
Ib. .0715- _ 
148-145 AMP, same basis. 
Ib. .0810- — 
149-151 AMP, same basis. 
Ib. .1050- — 
Prices in bags 4/10c. per Ib. higher than 
those for slabs loose. 
Parafermaldehyde,*,* dms., 1,000 
Ibs. or more, works..Ib. .28 - — 
| 100 to 900 Ibs., works...... lb 2 - = 
Paranitrophenol. kgs.......... lb 836-2 = 
Paraldehyde, tech., 98%, 55 and 
110-gal. dms., |.c.l., works.lb, .12 - — 
5 and 10-gal. dms., works..Ib. .15 - ~ 
USP, cns.. cbvS......+..0++- lb. .35 - .4 
Paranitroanilin, kgs., works...lb. 45 - <- 
Paranitrochlorobeuzene. Kgs., 
works..lb. .15 - - 
| Paranitroteluene, kgs., works..lb. 30 - — 
Paraphenylenediamine, bbis., 
works..Ib. 1.25 - 1.80 
Paratoluenesulphonamide, bbis.lb. .70 - — 
Paratoluidin. bbis.. works....lb. 48 - — 
Pareira brava root, bis......-- >» Se) HH 
Paris green, dealer, dms., kgs., 
I} c.l., works, frt. alld..Ib. .20 - .25 
Le.l, same basis........ Ib. .21 - .26 
Passion flower, herb, bis...- Ib. .10 + «11 
Patchouli leaves. bis..........1b. .34 - .85 
Pectin, DbIs......6--eeeeeeeeee lb. 856 -°- — 
Peilitury root, DIS.....-.++++«- lb. .65 - .70 
Pennyroyal wares ame 00 ooomeees 15 - .16 
mtachlorophenol, dms., works. 
' ce - lb. .20 - .2B 
Penteerythritol,* CP, bbis., ow. 18 
jess than barre! lots. . -Ib, 1.00 - = 
tech., bbis., divd. Ib. .B8%- .35% 
leas than barrel lots. -Ib. .40 - - 
Tetra acetate, bbis., divd....lb. 1.00 - — 
less than barrel lots. -Ib. 1.50 - - 
Pentane,' 28-°38° C., industrial 
grade, dms., c.l., Group 3, 
gal. .11 - _ 
Le.L, Group 3....«++-+ gal. .19 - | 
tanks, Group 3.......++- gal. .07% _ 
laboratory grade, dms., c.l., 
gal. .16 - _ 
CAE. paccceccosetecetevss gal. .29 - on 
10 gal......--eseeeeeee gal. 55 - 
Pepper, black,’ 15 tons, bgs .. 1b. .0665- Bid 
50 to 100 besB....----eeeeee Ib. .0705- Bid 
white,’ 15 tons, bgs.....---- Ib. .1161 Nom. 
BA DEB... cere eeeee Ib, .1295 Nom 
red, chillies, Carolina, longs, 
longs, bgs. .Ib 22 - .22% 
Louisiana, sports, begs... .!b. 32 - 38 
Mombassa, beS....+--++-- Ib, .22 - .2 
Niger, fair, bgs.....-.---+ Ib. .18%- .19 
Sierra Leone, bgs.....--- Ib. .22%- .23 
Tanganika, bgs......---- Ib. .20%- .21 
Peppermint. USP, bis......--- Ib. 40 - .45 
imyport, bis... .. ppeceeocecess > 6 - 1.10 
Perchioroethylene, dms., e, Le 
works, frt. alld., Zone 1. O7T82- .08h 
Le.L, same basis..... *. .0832- .08m 
Zone 2, dms., c.l., works, frt. 
alld..ib. . 2: 08h 
Le.L, same BPGED 00 0 9 200 oD .0882- 00% 
Zone 8 dms., c.l., works, frt. 
equald..ib. .0882- .000i 
Le.l., same basis.......--- Ib. .0982- .005i 
Zone 4, dms., c.l., f£.0.b. stock 
point..lb. .0882- .0900 
Le.lL, same basis...... lb. .0082- .006' 
Perchlorethylene zones are:—(1) Conn., Del. 
Mll., Ind., Ia., Ky., Me., Md.. Mass., Mich. 
Minn., Mo., ‘Neb. (Omaha), Kans, (Kansa, 
Chey), MN. J. N. Y.. N. G., Ohio, Pa., R. I 
Tenn., Vt., Va., W. Va., Wis.; (2) Ala., Ark 





Fia., Ga., Kan., La., Miss., Neb., N.D., Okla 






8.C., 8.D.; (3) Col. Mont., (E). N.M., Tex 
Wyo.; (4) Ariz.. Cal., lau, Mont, (W), Nev 
Ore., Utah, Wash. 
Peru balsam, dms............. Ib. 1.80 1.85 
Petrolatum, tech., dark, bbis., 
Group 3, c.1..1b 021 - = 
golden Topaz, bbis., c.l..... Ib. .U82 - - 
LG.k. ceces - Ib. O3t - 
red, veterinarian, ‘bbls. o @ wl. .Ib. U4 
LG@ik., coccccccccccccences -Ib 028 - - 
USP, amber, fiber dms., c.1..Ib Ott. 
Ris cive ee decccces cess lb O4! ~ 
extra amber, fib. dms., c.1..1b OB% 
L.@sk, cvccesccccscos “oa cn 04% 
cream, c.1., fib. dms.......lb On 
BeBe ceecocccbeccevccess Ib Ou! 
yellow, soft, c.l., fib. dms..Ib O3'.- - 
Le.l cece eececseceoee Ib OAls 
white, lily, c.1, fib. dms...Ib On% 
lL.e.l aseeéccceteaseae Ib OT 
snow, c.l sceeeedeoeves Ib. on 
ils nachécessbescevdns lb OS - 
soft, c.il.. ivecande cent .lb O05! s- 
; Solis Sons Wake bsbeudseee Ib O6l.- 
j Petroleum, crude, bulk, at wells, 
California, heavy grades..bbl. .¥8 ~- 1.0) 
| BIMMONO corccccccvscccssecs bbl. 1.87 - — 
Kentucky, Union County. “bbl. 1.32 - 1.87 
Louisiana-Arkansas ...... bbl. .86 - 1.20 
Oklahoma-Kansas ........ bbl. .85 - 1.25 
, Pennsylvania .......+.++++ bbl. 1.81 - 3.0u 
Texas, North, North-Central.. 
bbl. .95 - 1.25 
Peres -70 - 1.12 
Panhandle 80 - 1.22 
Wyoming .. 1.12 = 
Petroleum ether, 
30-60" C., 
| ee 
| L@sk, cccccsovcccceses . 20 - 
10 ga . £5 - ~ 
85-60° C., dms., c.) _ =e _ 
10 gals » nw _ 
40-75° C., dms., c.) . 4W- = 
BG ansvcdeenecececsas a er 
10 gals a - 
Fuel oil, furnace, tanks, at 
refinery :— 
Arkansas, No. 1..... gal. .04 - 
Nos. 2 and 3....... gal. .08%- 
California, heavy....bbl. 1.00 - 1.10 
MOTE cc cetccnes .»-bbI. 1.20 - — 
diesel. tanks.... ..@al 04 - - 
ne 8, No. 8. gal. .BY%- — 
No . oo 
-80 ah 
j -85 -00 
| 0B%-  — 
{ - 0 - = 
f a ie 
: Pennsylvania, No. 1..gal. .06%- .06% 
ee A gal. .06%- 07 
¥ ae (Me) -salenaeaea dé gal. .06%- .07% 
j 86-40 gravity...... gal. .06%- .06% 








Petroleum, fuel oil, bunker, Petroleum, mineral spirits, tank- Petroleum naphtha, high - sol 
Baltimore, Md.........bbl. 1.65 - — wagon, Baltimore....... gal. .12 - en -y, o% metic, No, 1,¢ 
Boston, Mass.......... bbl. 1.65 - — DORE sich edissenvews gal. 12 - — over 76% arom., tanks, 
Charleston, Mass...... bbl. 1.60 - = Bridgeport, Conn.......gal. .1680- — ohn ‘> ono a hee _— 
Houston, Tex......... bbl... - = TDD: Se 66dc cs iekenens -gal. .1240- — game basis..gal. .21%- 
Jacksonville, Fla...... bbl. 1.60 - — Camden, N. J........+.: gal. 1 - = No. 8, same basis......gal. .22%- 
New Orleans, La...... bbl. .85 < GRASS 20 v0 6 ok oe ccevceve gal. .13%- _- No. 8,* tanks, same basis, 

Foe ort, Bi sisen bbl. 1.45 - — DOtralt nc csccccccccccce gal. .1580- — gal. .228- 
orfolk, Va........... bel. 1.65 - — Hartford gal. .1680- — No. 80,* tanks, f.0.b. Kin 

Phi " = Hartford ...++.sseeeeees = . 80, , f.0.b. g8- 

oot ie. anes eae +3 ahtincsias Kansas City, Mo........ gal. .1480- — land, N. J,, frt. alld..gal. .223 - 
Port Arthur, Tex......bbl. .85- — Lancaster, Pa........... gal. .12- = No. 40, tanks, — one 13% 
ort Tampa, Fla. bbl. 1.55 - — et a on, Cal..gal. . “ 
Providence, 'R. a, a « Milwaukee ........+--+5 gal. .1440 V.M.&P., at refinery :— 

Savannah, Ga.. 2 42 6 ‘ee Minneapolis ..........6. gal. .1420- — California, 46.5, 254 1.b.p., 

Texas City, Tex..... -bbl 8 - = Newark (200 gal.)...... gal. .ll - — 380 ¢.p., tanks, ms my a 

Lacquer diluent, at refinery :— vew York (200 gal.)....gal 11 - = Segundo—gal. 

California, 100 1.b.n., 200 e.p., Philadelphia. .......+++- gal. 1h - = Richmond ...... gal. 111% 
tanks, divd., Los Angeies. Pittsburgh ............. gal. .120- — Willbridge, Ore., Pt. 
gal. .13 - Providence ..........+s gal. 13 - = Wells, Wash..gal. .12 - 
Dirt elie: Maks... aah) ee Rochester ............. gal. .1820- — 54-77, 190 1.b.p., 310 e-p., 
’ ane eee i, Napili tabi gal. .1370- — tanks, divd. Los An- 
San Francisco....gal. .11%- — GPORONEE is vetsecvsectsei gal. .14- = geles..gal. .10 - 
Willbridge, Ore..gal. .12 - = Washington, D. C...... gal. 18 - =~ San Francisco....gal. .10%- 
Sit Cont, H 2. MS Wilmington, Dei........gal. 18 - — Portland, Seattle.gal. .11 - 
: [ae i ~ = naphtha, cleaners, at refinery :— East Coast, N. J., N. ¥., 
ere, California (f.0.b. San Fran- tanks..gal. .11 
Group 8, benzol type, tanks. ciscuy tanks..gal. 12 -  — Group 3, tanks......... gal. “0T%- 
gal. 07%- — East Coast, N. J., N. Y.. Guit Coast (lvd. New 
toluol type, tanks..... gal. .67%- .0OTY% e . tanks. gal. .t1 - = ennai on tanks. —_ Soa 
M rits. roup 3, tanks. -gal. O7%- — nkwagon joston...... ga e - 
eee tern tee at ee, Gulf Coast (f.0.b. “New Or- Chicago ......se++++--8al. .1380- 
cisco), 168-252 b.r., tanks leans). tanks..gal U6% - . Detroit ....-...45 voces Gal. 3B © 
e me gal. .10%- — tankwagon, Boston...... gal. 13 - — Milwaukee ......++-+. gal. .1540- 
198-200 b.r., tanks...gal. _10%, Bridgeport ........++.. gal. .1730- — Minneapolis .......... gal. .1520- 
246-897 b.r.. tanks...gal. .10%- — COMORBID cecccccccscees gal. .1880- — Newark (200 gal.)....gal. .125- 
312-408 b.r.. tanks...gal. .09 - a DPREGEE > £0 sb e0 00-2608 gal. .15 - — WOW BORE s cdccccccccesd gal. .12 - 
262-458 b.r., tanks... gal. .09 - -. OD xc cccccesds gal. .1440- _ Philadelphia ......... gal. .126- 
. Minneapolis .......... gal. .1420- — Pitteburgh ......+.05. gal. .12%- 
East Coast, N. J., N. Y 
hy ade i’ .10 Newark 12- — Be. TMUEBs ccicccccccoes 1470- 
eee” foe New York ba? Solvent, rubber, at refinery, 
Group 3, tanks... -- gal. JO%- —- Philadelphia sss - ABs — California (f.o.b. San Fran- 
Gulf Coast, tanks. . --gal. .06%- - St. Louis P 1470- = cisco)..gal. .24 < 
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URMOUNTING the difficulties attendant to making 
delivery of what you want when you want it is all 
a part of our regular day’s work. When you MUST 
have solvents right now, or e/se—tell it to us and 
you'll get them. The entire Skellysolve organization 
is geared to heavy-duty performance. It had to be 


that way to get where it is today! 


As to unvarying dependability 
of Skellysolve quality—that im- 


S KELLY 


portant point is fully guaranteed. 


SKELLYSOLVE 


eo} |G eer 
MO 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY 


SKELLYSOLVE 
in the OIL, PAINT and 
DRUG FIELD 


The Skellysolve line includes 
naphthas specially fractionated for 
all laboratory and industrial uses. 
We furnish a full line of V. M. & P. 
naphthas, mineral spirits, and 
lacquer diluents, as well as many 
other special hydrocarbons. Our 
technical staff has aided many 
manufacturers in developing for- 
mulas for new or improved prod- 
ucts which have proved to be of 
great value. Write or wire for full 
information today. 
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Petroleum solvent, rubber, at re- 
finery 


— 
: 


East Coast, N. < N. Y., 





¢ .£al .l- =— 
Stoddard (CS 8-33), at re- 
finery :— 
California (f.0.b. San Fran- 
Lge tanks..gal. .l- — 
Bast Coast, N. J., N. Y., 
8, tanks........gal. .00%- — 
Pennsylvania, ern, 
-- al. OT - .OT% 
tankwagon, Baltimore. ..gal. “ -_ =- 
Detroit .......... e - 
Milwaukee - 
Newark ........ - 
New - 
Se 2Osoooseese 
St. Louis... _ 
Syracuse ... - 
Phenobarbital, 5-Ib. cns.. 3.70 
dms., 100 Ibs...............1. 3.50 - — 
Phenol,?,* crude, 90-92%, dms. 
c.l., works, frt. equald. .1b. O- — 
Le.L, same eeveees 10%- — 
tanks, same basis........lb. .00 - — 
,» ams., c.l., same bas 
. 08%- — 
le.l., same basis.......Ib. .1 - 
tanks, same basis........Ib. “Oot - 
USP, dms., c.L, —~ - 
equald.. -10%- — 
Le.L, same Sau ts+osoeee Uy- = 
tanks, same basis..........Ib. . a 
Phenolphthalein, USP, boie., dms., 
2,000 ee 8- — 
smaller lots.............Ib. .87 - .88 
yellow, fib. dms., 2,000 Ibs..lb. .80 - — 
smaller jots.............lb. .82 + .87 
@ms., 2,000-Ibs. shi . 
pt.. - — 
smaller lots, same basis. Ib. 6 - .70 
Phenyl chloride. dms..........lb. .17 - — 
Phenylacetaldehyde, 50% “0 an 
its. . Ib. - 8.00 
lo GMB. coves 0 - 5 
Phenylethylpheny! acetate, bots., - 
Ib. 5.50 + 6.50 
Phenylhydrazin, base, CP, oot 
455 - — 
Hydrochloride, CP, bots., works, 
fal, weke,.:.Lt 2 = 
Phloroglucinol, . fib. dms...1b.18.75 -14.75 
tech., dms...........++..10.12,00 -12.60 
ton lots, workse.....Ib .19 - — 
Phosphate rock,?,* Fia., land peb- 
dbpi., MP.R. 240 provi- 
sions, bulk, f.0.b. oar, 
mine, o.1.. ton. 200 - — 
Teen bp.L.. P.R. 
Provisions, same 
basis. . ton. 2.40 - — 
72%-710% d.p.1., M.P.R. 
240 provisions, same 
‘ basis..long ton. 3.00 - — 
rere b.p.L, MLP.R. 
basis. . 400 - = 
THEA ree bp... .P.R. 
ions, same 
basis..long ton. 5.00 — 
Entirely pebble 50c. per ton higher than 
fnely ground 65.5%, M.P.R. 
is 30%, 
P,O; minimum...short ton. 2.75 - — 
68%, basis 31% P.O, mini- 
mum..short ton. 3.00 - — 
70,% basis PO; mini- 
aati ® a ton. 3.25 - — 
., brown, unground, run- 
70%-68% b.p.l., 5% 1. 
& a. M.P.R. 240 
Provisions, same 
basis..longton. 4.80 - — 
72% -70% b.p.1., eae, b i. 
& a, MPR 
provisions, ais 
basis..long ton. 5.30 - — 
6% To "4 4.50 
jong ton. -_- 
80% POs, same basis..... 
short ton. 4.70 - — 
31% POs, same basis..... 
short ton. 4.80 - — 
82% POs, same basis.... 
short ton. 6.00 - — 
338% POs, same basis..... 
short ton. 5.50 - — 
Phosphate, defluorinated (see under D). 
Phosphorus,* red am: cs., 
Ib, 40 + 44 
tins, export..............1b. 56 - — 
vae.® WEES + vcccsncvcoses Ib .2- — 
sunebseehavecessectwes Ib. .28 - .B 
Oxychloride, * GHB. cccccccves Ib. .15 - .18 
Pentoxide,* dms., c.l., works, 
Ib, .11 + .12 
Le.L, works...... eeccccece Ib, .18 + .14 
Sesquisulphide,® cs........... Ib. .88 + .42 
Trichloride,* cyls...... ..... — ee 
Phthalamide, bbis., workes..... Ib. 85 + .40 
kes., works....... Ib. .45 50 
Phthalic amhydride.* bags, ’ bbis., 
c.L, works, frt. alld. E. of 
Denver..Ib. .18 - — 
l.c.l., same bagsis......... Ib 14 - — 
Picm leaves, bes..... -Ib. .08 - 08% 
Picoline (see Alphapicoline “and 
Betapicoline). 
Ploretomin. Bete.....cceseces 08. 8.00 - - 
Pilocarpine, hydrochleride, USP, 
bots., vis..oz. 8.90 ~ 5.2% 
Nitrate. bots.. vie. ......... oz. 3.80 - 5.15 
Pimento,? Jamaica, bgs....... Ib. .26% Nom, 
Mexican (see Allspice, Mexican). 
DN Si esis don bs 0043.0 ne Ib. .65 -70 
Piperazine hexahydrate, bots. ‘Ib. 16.00 - — 
Pitch. burgundy ‘see RB) 
Coaltar,? 160° m.p., bbis., c.1., 
works. .ton 19.00 
le.l., worke........ ---ton.22.00 - — 
Hardwood, paper bgs., works.lb. .08%- — 
BANG, GENBis ao cccccccctens Ib. .05 - .05% 
Petroleum (see Asphaltum, Mexi- 
can, Texas). 
Pees Gvabescedevecese 100 Ibs. 8.25 - — 
stands, 200 Ibs......... stand. 6.00 - — 
Plaster of paris (see ak <a 
Pleurisy root, Southern, bis...Ib. .12 - .18 
Podophyllin, ‘dms.............. Tb. 8.75 - 9.00 
Wamereet, Biles o6 2 cccccccccccce De. .c3B. 43 
Polyamyinaphthalene, ams., “——. 
B- — 
Pomegranate, root bark, bes. . 80 - 85 
Te OPM, BAB. 0 oss ccccces. Tb. 1.05 - 1.10 
Poppy flowers, red, bis........ Ib. .75 - .85 
Seed. Dutch, bgs............ Ib, .6€0 = 62 
Indian, white, bgs.........Ib. .09%- .10% 
TPIS, BEB. ccccccccccs --lb. No stocks 
cleaned, bgs...........-..lb. .45 = .46 
Potasn abietate............... ib. 08 - — 
aagatn, USP, bbis., dms...Ib. .28 - .30 
adhe én Cebdesncets ges 31 - .83 
Areenite,* USP, ‘solut.. ebys., 
djns..1 18 - .15 
Bicarbonate, USP, cryst., gran 
bbis., dms..Ib. .19 - 21 
Bichromate,* bbis., cks., el, 
works. “Ib. -005%- — 
COR WRB cckecceses -08%- .10 


Petash bichromate in bes. he. less. 


Potash carbonate, cale., bbis., 


cl, works..Ib. .06%- 
Le.L, same basis.......1b. .06%- 
hydrated, 83-85%, bbis., c.l., 
works..Ib. . 
lc.1., dms,., same basis..lb. . - 


USP, gran., bbis., dms. caceley 
powd., bbis., dms..... 


Caustic, flake, 88-92%, 
cL, Werks. 
lLe.l., works..... b. 


45% basis, dms. 
tanks .. 


liquid, dms,, c.l., w 


eeeelb. 


dms., 


frt. 
alld. .ib. 

le.1, dms,, same baste. . Ib. .08 
tanks, same basis........lb. .02%- 


solid, 88-92%, dms., ‘ab, 
works. .Ib. 


LO@ck.  secccvescccoes «lb. 06% 
Chiorate,*,* cryst., 


se oan * 

Le.l.. works............Ib. .119- 
powd., dms., kgs., c.1., = 

Le.L, works...........Ib. 119 - 
export, 1 to 10 tons, kgs., 


ex whse..lb. .18 - 
Chloride, cryst., tech., 98%, bgs., 
kgs. . 





181) BID nt 
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Ib. .08 Nom. 


Chromate,® bgs........+..+..Ib. .24 - .2 
Citrate, USP, gran., bbis., dms., 
Ib. .38%- .38% 
powd., 3c. per Ib. higher. 
Cyanide, dma., works........lb. 55 - — 
Fluoride, bbis...... Scncccocs we « 
Glycerophosphate, 75%, s0l., 
cns., a 1.65 - 1.77 
dms., 1,000 ibs.........lbh. 150 - — 
100 Ibs.. seccoeeee Lee = 
Guaiacolsulphonate, NF, dme. ‘1b. 1.65 - 1.85 
Hydroxide, USP, sticks, dms.Ib. .34 - .36 
Hypophosphite, cns..........lb. .72 + .75 
Iodate, bots., 5 Ibs...........lb. 346 -  — 
cns., Biss sss eovccccnees Ib. 3.36 - — 
— bots. or cnsS.........+ lb. 1.44 - 1.48 
GU 3 cccncesccvccccsssves -lb. 1.85 - 1.88 
Manure salt, dom.,* 22% K,0, 
f.o.b. Carlsbad, N. M... 
unit-ton. .20 
22% K,O, seasonal contract discounts to 
June 30, 1944, 12%. 
25% ‘K,O, same basis... 
unit-ton. .21 - — 
Metabdisulphite, gran., bbis...lb. .19 - .21 
powd., bbis........- eestensee awec = 
Murtate, dom.,* 60-62-68%, K,0, 
bulk, ex vessel, ports...... 
unit-ton. .58%- — 
a contract discounts to June 80, 
1944, * 
granular, 50-52, K,O........ 
unit-ton,. 36 - = 
Russian,* offered from con- 
signments afloat, subject to 
safe arrivals..unit-ton. .58%- — 


Domestic muriate of potash prices, basis 
isbad, 


toe Car! N. M., are 11.2c. per unit 
of K,O less than the ex vessel price, basis 
Trona, Cal., 8c. per unit of less than 


ex vessel price at Pacific Coast ports. 


Nitrate (see Saltpeter). 
Oxalate, neutral, 


Ricinolea 
Silicate, alkaline, 


c.1. 
solution, 20° Be., 
e.1, works. 
5 or 


1-4, works....... ee 5.50 - 
82° Be, ret. dms., ¢.l., 
100 Tbs. 4.75 - 


Le.L, 5 or more, work 
100 Ibe. 56.50 - 


“00 ‘ibs, 4.25 - 
more, works. 


Le.L, 


4, 
Be, 
Le.L, 


1 
40.5° . ms., c.l, 

works. .100 Ibs. 5.75 - 
5 or more, works. 


100 Ibs. 6.50 - 








works.......100 Ibs. 6.00 - 


tech., dom., bulk,* basis, 
95%, K,S0O,, min., 90% ex 
vessel, Atl. or Gulf ports.. 
ton.36.2% - — 
Sulphocyanide, NF, dms....!b. .70 - .78 
Xanthate, dmas., c.l...... cooeelDdD. IZ - = 
Potash-gold cyanide, 41% oid, 
bots., works..oz.14.20 -14.95 
Potash-magnesia, sulphate, bulk,* 
min., 40%, le 
MgO, ex vessel, ports. .ton. 26.00 -_ =- 
Potash-soda ferricyanide, dms., 
works..Ib. .40 - .42 
Potash-titanium oxalate, bbis., 
dms..lb. .45 - .50 
Prickly ash bark, bis.......... ib. .11 - .12 
Berries, bgs......  «..+++. ---Ib, .28 - .265 
Prince’s pine herb, bis..... .. Ib. 25 - .40 
Procaine hydrochloride, cns., 25 
Ibs..1b. 8.00 - — 
emalier lote........ e0sedeu ib. 8.25 - 8.75 
Propane,’ industrial grade, tanks, 
Group 3..gal. .08%- — 
Propyleneglycol, dms.......... Ib .21 2 — 
Psyllium seed (see Fleaseed). 
i rrr Ib. 88 - .69 
Pumice, grd., fine, bgs., ton lots, 
lb. .08%- - 
CU Nn sn 0s néncdses Ib. .08%- .04 
coarse, 0%, 1, 1%, 2, 3, bgs., 
ton lots..Ib. .03%- -- 
SMMOF 1B. cccoseceses Ib. .0B%- .04% 
a S| eee lb. 04%- — 
Pumice stone packed in barrels is %c. per 
Ib. higher than the above prices. 
Pumpkin seed, bgs............ Ib. .12 - .18 
Purple lake (see Red). 
Putty, com’l, dms.... - =- 
lingeed oil, raw, - =- 
refined, dms. .... ‘ - =- 
standard, dms......... -_ =- 
Pyrethrum®* concentrate, hq. (20 
to 1), basis 2 grams pyreth- 
rins per 100 cc., dms., divd., 
gal.5.7%5 - — 
(30 to 1), 83 grams pyrethrins 
per 100 cc., dms., dlvd.gal. 8.53 - — 
flowers,® coarse-grd. (g.f.p), 
0.9% pyrethrins, bbls, frt. 
alld..lb. .27 - .28 
fine-grd., 0.9% pyrethrins, bbis., 
Ib. e o- 
1.8 pyrethrins, frt. alld., 
bbis..lb. .89 - — 
powd., 0.5 pyrethrins, bbis., 
frt. alld..Ib, .23- — 
Pyridin,* Guatesae, ret. dms, 
works, frt. equald. -gal. 1.65 - 1.68 
refd., 2°, ret. dms., same 
basis..Ib. .45%- — 
Pyrites, Spanish, c.i.f. Ati. ports, 
long ton. 8.0° -10.06 


Pyrocatechin, CP, cryst., 

fib. dma., tins. 1b. 2.15 
resublimed, fib. dms.. tins...ib. 4.60 

Pyrophyllite, standard, 200 mesh, 
c.L, pap. bgs., mines. .ton.10.00 
325 mesh, same basis. ....ton.13.00 
No. 8, 200 mesh, c.1., mines.ton. 8.00 
325 mesh, same basis... ..ton.11.00 
Pyroxylin scrap, amber, ce., woe, 
black, cs., works.......Ib. .10 
China, white, ivory, cs., = 


dense, white, cs., works...Ib. .10 
gray, cs., works...........lb. .08 
mixed, mottles, opaques, cs., 
works. .Ib. 
translucent pastels, cs., wks. Ib. 
transparent, cs., works. q 
colors, cs., works..........Ib. .12 
shavings, amber, cs., works. .Ib. 
colors, mixed, cs., works..Ib. . 
white, cs., works..........lb. .15 


Quassia chips, bis...........-Ib. 
Quebracho extract,* solid, 68%. 
bgs., c.l., ex dock, in bond, 

d on ocean freight $12; 
insurance $1 per ton. Any 
difference for buyers ac- 
count. Current freight 
$21.60; WSA insurance $3.75 
Claritea, 64%, bs eat 5 

jar , '* . c.L, 
a, 

dissolved, 


se eeeeee 


eee eeeeeeeee 


Queen of the meadow leaves. 

bgs. .Ib. 
eee, crystals, bbis 
_ ae No, 1. 






flasks Ibs. 


(76 
net), spot. . flask.196.00 - 


Quicksilver,*,* 


f.o.b. shipment 
Ore., Wash., I 


int, Cal, 
Utah, 


Nev., and Ariz. .flask.101.00 - 
Tex. and Ark...... flask. 198.00 - 


Quicksilver freight, $4.28 per 





2.40 


trbddde Vt 


18 
14 


198.00 


rows to N.Y.; dealers’ com- 
mission, 2%; brokers, 1%. 
Quince seed, bgs.........+++++ Ib. 1.30 - 1.75 
Quinidine,* NF V, cryst., cns.oz. 1.06 + .12%° 
powd., precip., cns......... oz. 1.01 + .18% 
Sulphate, USP, cns..... «++-0%, .71 + .18% 
* Surcharge of 13%c. per oz.; see note under 

Quinine. 

Quinine,’ N.F., cns., 100 ozs..oz. .84 + .18%°* 
Acetate, cns., 100 oms....... oz. 1.05 + .18% 
Arsenate, cns., 100 oms...... oz. 1.05 + ered 
Arsenite, cns., 100 ozs..... oz. 1.07 + .1 
Bisulphate, USP, cns., 100 ozs. 

oz. .69 + .13 
Citrate, cns., 100 ozs....... oz. .78 + .1 
Dibydrobromide, bots.. 50 ozs. 
oz. 86+ .138% 
Ethylcarbonate, USP, cns., 100 
ozs..oz. 1.25 + is 
Ferrocyanide, cns., 100 ozs..oz. 1.07 + .13 
Formate, cns., 100 ogs....... oz. 1.00 + .18% 


Glycerophosphate, cns., 


Hydrochloride, USP, cns., 100 
ozs..of. .76 + .18% 
Hydrochlorosulphate, cns., 100 
ozs..oz. .81 + .18% 
Hydroiodide, cns., 100 028. .02. 1.05 + .18% 
Hypophosphite, cns., 100 ozs.oz. 1.07 + .18% 
Phosphate, N.F., cns., 100 ozs. 
oz. 20 + .18% 
Salicylate, N.F., cns., 100 ozs. 
oz. .79 + .18% 
Sulphate, USP, cns., 100 ozs.oz. .67 + .13% 
Sulphocarbolate, cns., 100 ozs. 
oz. 1.05 + .18% 
Tannate, USP X, cns., 100 ozs. 
oz. Ss + .18 
Valerate, NF IV, 100 ozs...oz. .99 + .18 
Tartrate, cns., 100 ozs...... ‘oz. 1.08 + 18% 





* Surcharge to cover present war risk in- 
surance, ocean freight rates, and additiona! 
expenses over the cost of usual business. 
Changes in these controlling factors will be 


reflected in the surcharge invoiced. 


Quinine-urea hydrochloride,* USP, 
ens. .o%. 


-81 + .18%* 
Surcharge; see note under Quinine. 


R salt, dry, bbis............+++ Ib. SD - _ 
POSS, GMS. .ccccccccccces b 382 - =— 
Rapeseed,’ Argentine, bgs....lb. No stocks 
dom., dwarf, Essex, bgs.....Ib. - .14% 
Indian, red, large, bgs..... Ib, 10 = .10% 
recleaned. DbDgB........+++ Ib. .11 = .12% 
Raspberries, Iried, bis......... Ib. 00 - OT 
Red, lake,* bbis., divd. 


alizarin 
N. of Tenn. and N.C., B. of 
Miss. R., including St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, D a ve nport, 
Rock Island. St. Louis..ib. 1.10 


Prices %c. per Ib. higher divd. Ala., 


Ga., 
Tenn., 


La. 


Tex. (Dallas, Ft. Worth, 


(Shreveport, 1%c.), Miss., N.C., 8.C., 
l%c.; El 


1.90 
Fia., 
8.C 


Paso, "2c, ), Cedar Ravids, Des Moines, Kansas 


City. Lincoln, Omaha, St. Joseph; 


Ib. higher divd. Pacific Coast: 


1.6c. per 
prices equaled 


with Chicago divd. Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake 


City. Wichita. 
Cadmium lithopone, deep shade, 


bis- E. Rockies..!+. 1.00 
light shade, bbis., same 
basis..Ib. .85 
medium shades, bbls., same 
basis. .1b 
Red cadmium lithopone, 


smaller pkgs., 5c. per lb. higher. 


Selenide, dark, bbdis., works. 
ib. 2.50 - 
light, same basis... ...!b. 2.20 - 
orange, bblis., 100-lb lots, 
works. .1Ib. 1.50 - 
Carmine, 40, dms., 100 Ibs., 
works..lb. 4.60 - 
smaller lots, works .. ..Ib. 4.75 = 
Crocus martis (see Red, purple 
oxide). 
Dyes (see Dyes, red). 
Eosin toner, bbls., works....lb. 1.35 - 
Firetoner, dom.. bbis., wks..Ib. .85 - 
Indian, pure, bbls., f.o.b. Beth- 
lehem, Baston, B. St. Louis, 
N. Y..1b. .09%- 
80-85%, bbis., same basis, 
. OT%- 
imp.. English, all shades..Ib. .12 - 
Lacquer, maroon, bbis., works, 
Ib, 1.25 - 
Lake C toner, alizarin, bbls.. 
w Ib. .00 - 
Litho toner, alizarin, lake, bbis., 
works..Ib. .60 - 
Pink, bbls., works......... Ib. .20 - 
Rose lake, bbis., works....lb. .25 - 


all “shades, in 


Red, . — toner, alizarin 
a works, .ib. 1.10 - 
Mareen,” et lake, 25%, 
ken. works..lb. .40 
cadmium, bbis., works.....lb. 1.10 
deep, bbis., same basis....1b. 1.20 - 


Red, maroon, in smaller pkgs., 5c. 
higher, 


Mercury oxide,? tech., bbis., 
10,000 Ibs., works..lb. 3.00 <- 
smaller lots.. ............1b. 3.11 < 
Metallic, bbis., Pa. works..lb. .02 <- 
Orange, Persian (see O). 












per Ih 


Oxide, pure, bbis., c.l., works, 
lb. 09 - = 
l.c.l., bbis.. cescece +b. .008%- = 
reduced, 85% copperas oxide, 
bbis., lc.l., f.0.b. Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Copley, O.; Has- 
ton, Pa., and BE. St. Louis, 
Ib. .08%- — 
80% copperas oxide, bbis., 
same basis..lb. .08%- .906 
Para,* toner concent., alizarin 
lake, kgs., works..lb. .70 - — 
Philoxin toner (see Red, Eosin 
toner). 
Phosphotungstic rhodamine, a? 
kgs., works..lb. 4.15 - — 
Purple, lake, kgs.. eccccccell 00 -_ =- 
Scarlet ink toner, kgs., works, 
Ib OF = — 
Lake, alizarin, kgs., works 
Ib. 86 - — 
Spanish oxide, grade 1, c.L, 
bbis. — -04%- .07% 
Toluidin toner, alizarin 
kgs., works. .Ib. 10- — 
M.N.P.T. maroon toner, kgs., 
works..Ib. 3.25 - — 
Turkey, bbis., works........Ib. .14%- — 
Tuscan, bbis., E. St. L......Ib. .11 = .40 
Veeeeee, 3% bbis., works..Ib. .022- — 
10%, works..........lb. .0245- — 
15%, works..........Ib. .0265- — 
20%, bbis.. works..........1b. O2%- — 
25%, bbis., works.......... lb, OO - — 
30%, bbis., works.......... Ib. at = 
35%, bbis., fn ahaha ‘ - 
40%, bbis.. works.. Mae = 
Vermilion, Amer., eee 2 - 40 
Quicksilver, ran an ae 3.05 ~ 3.15 
Red precipitate,? NF, powd., fib. 
dmas., yo Ibs..1b. 3.26 - — 
Red saunders wood, grd., =e. 
Resorcinal,* tech., dms., frt. alld. 
E. of. Miss..Ib. .68 - .75 
USP, ort. 4 100 Ibs., frt. 
. B. of Miss..1b. 1:80 - — 
Rhatany odie, ee ce -lp. .12 = .18 
Rhubarb, whole, cs.......... “Ib. 1.15 + 1.85 
powd., bbis........ seececeeelD. 1.20 - 1.40 
Riboflavin, * bets... evesse ..-kilo.490.00- — 
Rice bran concentrate, dms., 
Cedartown, Ga., or Emery- 
ville, Calif., seller’s option. 
® 9 - =— 
Rochelle salt, are. bbis., 5,000 ; 
» l ship’t..Ib. .48%- — 
smaller lots.........s0++. Ib. .44 - 47 
powd., bbis., 5,000 ibs., 1 ship’t. 
Tbh. .42%- — 
smaller lots......++.s+++ 48 - 46 
Rose flowers, pale, bls........ 40 - 0 
Rosemary flowers, bis.... . 1.55 - 1.60 
Leaves, Portuguese, bis...... -10%- .10% 
Spanish. bis......... 6500 -16%- .17 
Rosin, gum, ex dock— 
B, GMB... .ccccccsess . 3.74 - = 
DD, GREB. oc ccccceceses 402 - — 
) a eee . 4.62 - =— 
F, GMB... .cccccceces . 4.66 - _ 
GB, OWMBeccccscceccces . 4.06 - _- 
BE, GHB. cc ccccccteves . 468 - — 
E, GRBic ccc ccescvene . 4.70 - = 
Geese cctasct vues .487 - — 
Be Ge pecccboderecs . 4.90 - _ 
NM, GUS. ccccccecccccs . 493 - — 
W.G., GMB. .ccccccess . 5.36 - = 
WoW, GB ce cccccccee 100 Ibs. 5.88 - — 
HX, GMB... cccscccccees . 5.88 - — 
Wood, F.F., dms..... 3.64 - 3.98 
Rottenstone, bgs., c.l., mines.toz.25.50 - — 
lLe.l., same basis........- ton.37.50 - — 
RUG, WIS. 000s cccccccccceveccces Ib. 1.45 ~ 1.50 
Sabadilla seed, powd., bbis....Ib. .29 - .31 
Saccharin,' soda (soluble), dms., 
makers, primary distrib., 
1,000 Ibs. up..Ib. 1.80 - 1.35 
emaller lotm..........+++- Ib. 1.40 - 1.60 
Saffror Mexican, bis......... Ib. 64 - .55 
Gpanigh, tins....cccccccccces 1b.27.50 -28.00 
Gafrol, CNS......ccccccsscscece Ib. 2.00 - 2.25 
Sage,! Cyprus, good, blis...... Ib. .27%- .28 
fair, bDis., ID... ccccccoee «Ib. .24%- .25 
Spanish, blis........ obbeccesce ae aan 
Sago flour, bgs....-.-- .-Ib. 05 = 06% 
Salicin, bots., 5 Ibs. ..Ib. No stocks 
cns., 25 Ibs........ _ a ae 
Salol, gran., bblis., kg a a -_ = 
Ab. GMB... ccccscccccecces Ib. .92 - .98 
powder, 10c. xf Ib. higher. 1.9 
Salt, rock, bgs., c -.- ton. © = 
le.l., an. pa eekie ae ae ‘ton.17.00 -18.00 
vacuum, common, bgs., 
.ton.15.70 - - 
Baad, 1c ccccssdeecesee ton.19.40 -23.20 
Saltcake, dom., bulk, works.ton.15.00 - - 
Chrome (see Chrome cake). 
Saltpeter, dbl. ref., gran., bbis., 
10 tons..100 Ibs. 8.20 - — 
smaller lots.........- 100 Ibs. 8.35 - 8.60 
pow4., bbis., 10-20 tons.... 
100 Ibs. 9.20 - — 
smalier lots.......--- 100 Ibs. 9.35 - 9.00 
Sanguinarine nitrate, bots....oz. 3.75 - — 
Santonin, crys... CNS......+-- kilo.210.00 -220.00 
Saponin, No. 1 CMB.....++++0- Ib. 1.75 ~- 1.90 
No. 2 CNB..0. cccccccccccccce Ib. 1.40 - — 
Sarsaparilia root, Amer., bis..Ib. .25 - .30 
Honduras, b1S......+e++-see0es Ib. .59 - .60 
Mexican. bis.......++-s-seee* Ib. .20 - .21 
Sassafras bark, ord., bis..... Ib. .20 - .21 
select, DIS....ccsccccresvees 45 - 85 
Savory, dom., Calif., bls...... Ib. .90 - .98 
neta: WEB vas cs daccdcvnce sis lb. .7%5 - .76 
Phila., DIB... .-cccccscceces Ib. .74 = .75 
Saw palmetto berries, bgs....lb. .08 - .14 
Scammony resin, lump, cns...Ib. 1.30 - — 
POWG., CNB... .ccccsecesenes Ib. 1.85 - — 
Rot, DES... cccccvcccccsees Ib. .07 - .08 
Schaeffer's salt, bgs.........- lb 46 - — 
Sculleap, Eastern, blis.......... Ib. .27 -85 
Western, bis......----+-++++5 Ib. .17 = .18 
Seidlitz mixture, bbls., 6.000 Ibs., 
1 shipment. -Ib. .88%- — 
Gematien IbO...ccceccscces Ib. .84%- — 
kegs, 5,000 Ibs., 1 shipm’t..Ib. .84%- — 
smaller lots......--.++++++ Ib. .34%- — 
Selenium, pwd., cs., 100 Ibs... 1.75 - — 
cens., 10 lb- Seshearevedes Ib. 1.85 - — 
Senega root, spot, bis......... ». 90 - .95 
Senna, Alex., half leaf, bis...lb. .22 - .28 
siftings, DES....--.e.seee Ib, .22 - .24 
Tinnevelly, No. 1, bis......Ib. .16 = .16% 
L Wise cons Sacccecce a 11%- .12 
DB, Bosc ccccnccccce eeceeeld. 10 - 10% 
powd., bbis., fet. .cscecaste an ae 
Pods, BR is acs es a ee 
Serpentaria root, bis..........lb. .80 - .82 
Sesame seed, Chinese, ene 
es..lb. .13%- .14 
Indian, hullel, atastte, be Ib. .14%- .15% 
natural, bgs.. ocoganste «ae 








‘) 





THE DYE THAT NEVER SAYS DIE! 


Our MAN’S down all right, but he’s not out. He’s still got 
a fighting chance. 

For as he hits water, the American pilot rips open his 
“Life Jacket Dye-Marker’’... spreading a brilliant yellow- 
green splotch around him. From the air, that vivid patch 
can be seen miles away by day... is even visible in moon- 
light .. . signalling searchers to the rescue. 

Making sure that our pilots will get this life-saving 
chance is one of Calco’s war jobs. Working in collabora- 
tion with che Army and Navy, our Application Labora- 
tories developed the dye-marker using Calco Uranine— 


also known as the sodium salt of fluorescein. We designed 
to close specifications the special waterproof kit which 
holds it. And teday, these uranine dye-markers are being 
used by both Army and Navy pilots. 

Over the years, Calco Technical Service has handled re- 
quests for special dyestuffs and made 
studies for practically every industry 
that uses color. It is proud that the valu- 
able experience gained can be of vital 
service to the fighting men who will 
bring us victory. 





CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION - AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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Cc ioellac,',* bonedry, .bbis., 1,500 Silica, amorph., 99%, 325 mesh, Soda aluminate, other uses, bgs., Soda, light, 58%, bbis., l.c.l., 
N s..1b. .42%- — bgs., c.l., same basis.ton20.00 - — c.l., works..100 lbs. 7.00 - — divd., zone 1..100 lbs. 2.35 - — 
poe eG ost oseseeevos > 43%- = a om en a -25.00 LO cc ccccivecveve 100 Ibs. 7.50 ~- 8.00 ; eovevesce 0 on -_ =— 
ee ore “4- - ard-quartz, , $25 mesh, ~ 1% = eeevenevensece ieee O:5 = 
Pacific coast......... ane. bes., ¢.l., same dasie..ton.18.60 - — Stimoniate. bbis., divd.....1b. .16 - .10% SG asewnie dieses 100 Ibs. 8.15 - — 
oD refined, bbis., 1,500 lbs..... Ib. .45%-  — ie same basis......ton.18.50 - — Arsenate,* dms., pase! “ 00% Sully: Obewce civeceyes 100 Ibs. .80 - — 
a * war aoa. S Sea 
& Cee ics es we a ae = Lil, same Ueail.....+M -AOR- 114 fete, ame anien sumas arer—Gl) All Sates 
7 Pacific coast.......... ib. 2 - — Le.l., same basis...... ton.16.00 - —  § Arsenite,* gray, dms., c.l., Se, > ee Se ee ee 
ony Ghee tiie, ch. 6 dealers, works..Ib. .08%- — Ky. and Va.; also Ala., La., and Miss., 8. 
— Bonedry shellac, sales of less than 1,500 sys ee data aaa ee vb. oe Let, dealers, works...1b. .08 - .10 of 81°, Tex. E. of 100°, S. of 31°, Fla.; also 
1 Ibs., at following additions to maximum Le.l Woule.’ earee “18% . Me., N.H., and Vt., in which there are 
S prices:—(1) packed in bgs., %c. per Ib.. 10 vais. woeks.........,. - a Soda, arsenite, gray, %c. higher in Chi.; special county zones; Davenport, Ia., anda 
(2). bbis., 1c. more: (8) kgs., 3c. more. SRR, WOERR. soso ueees . 2 2c. bigher in Houston, Tex., and Palo Alto, St. Louis; (2) Ark. E. of 98°, Ga., Iowa 
cS Silver, bullion................. oz. aie a Cali. (except Davenport), Minn.; Mo. (except St. 
Q D.C., U.S.0., Diamond I, bgs., govt. purchase, dom....... oz. .71ll- — Louis), Neb. E. of 98°. N.C., 8.C., Tenn. 
lots of 100..lb. .4660- — govt. purchase,' foreign....0z. .44%- — Ash, dense, 58%, bgs., c.l., and Tex. N. of 31° and BB. of 100° (ex- 
Qi Garnet, bgs., iots of 100..... Ib. .8890- — Cyanide, cns., 100 ozs......0Z. .41%- — works..100 lbs. 1.15 - — cept Wichita Falls); also Ala., La., ana 
© saiumn dco: See, eT Nitrate, 100-0z. bots... .0%. .B2%- — l¢.1., divd., zone 1.100 Ibs, 2.18 - — Miss. N. of 31°; (8) Ark. W. of 98°, Kans., 
pe + DBs., aw. aa < Nucleinate, bots., dms...... oz. .308- .858 2 oo Neb., W. of 98°, N.D, Okla., SS... Tex 
' hs) ey Proteinate, bots., dms...... oz. .288- .838 Be i W. of 100° (including Wichita Falls (ex- 
Chicago, jwts of 100....... Ib. .3710- — ° 
Pacific coast, lots cf 100...1b. .8960- — Simarubra bark, bis.......... Ib. .60 - .67 oe cluding El Paso); (4) Ariz., Colo., Idaho, 
T.N., bgs., Boston, N. Y., ‘tate Skunk cabbage root, bis...... Ib. No stocks . ~ "ae N. M., Utah, Wyo., and Bi 
of 100..1b. .3550- — late flour, bgs.. e.1., works. .ton. 11.00 -12.00 : oe nial a ii. elie te 
Chicago, lots of 100. ...lb. .3600- dts BOelss  WHGTEIB sc cccrccccsece ton.12. -13. . =< nzoate ech., 8., 2 tons 
Pacific coast, lots of 100...Ib. .8805- — Sloe berries, bge.............. Ib. .75 = .80 2h, Sense oe oe ae 
emaller lots............. lb. .40 - .48 
Smalt, diac b 05 extra light, 58%, bgs., c.l.... 
Shellac in cs. 2c. higher. Shellac sales, Smalit, Diack, ctns............ Ib. .05 - .08 100 1 A - = USP, d 2 - = 
: Blue tan b 07 - 108 . , dms., tons or more.lb. .46 
1 bg. or 1 cs., Sc. additional; 1 to @ bgs. or » CUMB. «esse eases eeeees Ib. . 08% 18 - — smaller lots Ib. .47 + .52 
cs., 2c. more; 10 te 99 bgs., cs., 1c. more Snakeroot, Canada, bis........ Ib. .40 = .42 2 2 co? Sei eee See ar eee, ge a pte ; 
, BORGUOEN,, BW. s io56esscccceess Ib. .11%- .12% wae ea Bicarbonate, tech., bbis., c.l., 
Shortening, trcs.......... 100 1bs.16.50 ~-17.00 crushed, bis., bbis.......... Ib. .18 + .14 as works..100 Ibs. 170 - — 
Silica, amorph., dry-grd., 325 cut, dom., bis., bbis....... Ib. .16 = .17 ‘ 100 Ibs. 1.45 me MG.L. see seeseeeeeees 100 Ibs. 2.05 - — 
inesh, bgs., c.l., lll, works. EE Ne iss iek iawéoe a Ib. .18 = .19 bbis., ot, works... 1 Ss. 1.40 = bes.. c.l., works...... 100 Ibs. 1.55 - = 
ton 17.00 - — — powd.. ‘bbis..- 2. ese Ib. (17 = 18 ow ae. LGA. sseeeeeeeeeees 100 Ibs. 1.00 - — 
l.c.l., same basis..... ton. 20. 7 - la acetate, anhyd., bbis., dlvd. ° a USP 
400 mesh, begs., c.l., same Ib. .08%- .10 ZB cccccccccccece = oe ro - - gran., bbis Ot, ee. nal. -& 
basis..ton.18.00 - — flake, gran., powd., 60%, bbls., ; ir 3.25 eae ls. io Lae RR Ale tad 2 100 lbs. 260 - — 
‘.c.1.. same basis...... ton.19.00 -20.00 el., divd..Ib. 05 - — ae 100 Ibs 90 as gow. “bbis., c.l., works “ue 
wet-grd., 325 mesh. bgs., c.1., ae Peet Ib. .05%- .06 bulk, C.l.+..ssesseses 100 Ibs. . ek a 100 Ibs. 1.85 = 
same basis..ton.18.00 - — N. F. “Vit, “bois... “diva: 22i1b! Jog%- (10 light, 58%, bgs., c.l., works. 3 RM geo) 100 tbs. 261 - — 
l.e.l.. same basis...... ton.21.00 - — Alginate, renned, water-souuble, 1.06 - 1.1 kgs., c.1 works 77400 ibs. 2.10 - — 
400 mesh, bgs., c.l., same bbis., works..lb. .79 - — Le.L, al. eveudutens cic a eo 
basis..ton.30.60 - — semi-refined, bbis.. works..Ib. 42 - — = - agi : 
Le.l., same basis...... ton.35.00 -38.00 white, powd., dms......... Ib. 1.50 ~ 1.80 ~ 2.238 - — Bichromate,® spot, bbis., cks., _ 
96-98%, 325 mesh, bes., c.l., Aluminate,* for water treat., 3 2.58 - — e.1., works..1b: .07%- — 
same basis..ton.20.00 - — bgs., c.l., works..100 Ibs. 7.50 - — a a Le.l., works.............. Ib. .07%- .0T% 
‘e.1., eame basis...... ton.21.50 -23.00 Le.L, works........ 100 Ibs. 8.40 - — bbis., c.l., works....100 Ibs. 1.35 - - Soda bichromate in bgs., %c. less. 
Bifluoride, bbis., c.1., frt. alld. 
B..lb. .11%- - 
Le.l., same besis....... Ib. .12 - .14 4 
kgs., lLc.l., same basis..... Ib. .12%- .14 
Bisulphite, powd., bblis., c.1., 4 
works..100 Ibe 3.00 8.10 4 
le.l., works......4 100 Ibs. 3.50 ~- 3.60 
solution, 32°, bbis., c.i., works. 
100 ibs. 1.30 - - 
Le... wWworks....... 100 Ibs. 1.55 - - 
30°, bbis., c.L, works.100 Ibs. 1.35 - — 
1.¢.8., works. ces seeee 100 Ibs. 1.30 - - 
35°, bbis., c.L., works.100 Ibs. 1.40 <- - 
Le.l., works.......100 lbs. 1.65 - — 
44°, bbis., works.....100 Ibs. 1.55 - — 
Le.h.. WOFKS. ....ccc 100 Ibs. 1.80 - 
Bromide, NF, gran., bbis., 500 
Ibs., works. .Ib 27 - .30 
fiber, dms., works, 100 Ibs. 
Ib. .28 = 84 


Cacodylate, 5-lb. bots., works 
1b.17.00 - — 


Carbonate (see Soda ash, soda monohydrated, 
soda sal.) 


Caustic, flake, powd., 76%, dms., 


c.l., works..100 Ibs. 2.70 - 
Le.l., gone 1, diva.... 
100 Ibs. 3.55 - - 
Me BUG ccoccese 100 Ibs. 3.70 + 5.06 
: ave viwade'es 100 Ibs. 3.95 ~- 5.30 
BUG cecece 100 Ibe. 4.35 + 5.70 


liquid, lito buyers tanks, 
works. .100 Ibs. 1.92%- 
sellers’ tanks, works.... 
100 Ibs. 1.95 - ad 
70%, buyers, tanks, works. 
100 Ibs. 1.97% = 
sellers’ tanks, works.... 
100 Ibs. 2.00 - - 
solid. 76%. dms., ¢.1., works. 
19 Ibs. 2.30 - — 


190 Ibs. 3.15 - - 
BD, BeO.ccccese 100 Ibs. 8.30 - — 
8, divd........ 100 Ibs. 3.55 - — 


Caustic soda zones are same as soda ash 
Chloride (see Salt). 


Chlorate.* dom., cryst., bgs., 
c.l., works..Ib. .06%- = 


RAitn WEED cccccecss Ib. .06%- - 
powd., bes., c.l., works..Ib. .06%- _ 
tel WOFKS. ... +000. Ib OT - 08% 
Chromate,*,* bblis., cks., c.L, 


works, frt. equald..Ib. .08%- _ 
.c.lL.. works, frt. equald..Ib. .08%- .00% 


PLASTICS : Soda chrvr ite in bes. is ee. a? 
ro 3 7 .e ID. 18% 


, Citrate, USP VIII, bbls. 





GUNG. .ccccccccccecccccecs . AD%- .23% 
USP gran., bbls ‘ 24 - - 
GMB, ..cccce 2 - 28 
BOWE, BBB. cccccccccceses 24%- — 

GED, cccccccectcccsoccccs 2%- .20% 
Cyanide,* 96-98%, 14%- .15 


Diacetate, 33-35% acidity, bbis., 

divd..Ib. .09%- .10% 
anhy., dms., divd.......... Ib. .12%- - 
Fluoride, white, 90%, bbis., c.1l., 





TEXTILES fi f aN ne RUBBER ph, eablinnssscaeces an ea 
aN Ss ' 95%, bbis., c.l., works..lb. .07%- — 
j e CAE” SERRE ccsssnte  . 


Soda fluoride prices at Los Angeles are 
f.a.s. works 


Glutamate. monobasic. kgs..lb. 1.04 - 
Glycerophosphate, NF, cryst.. 
bbis., 1,000 Ibs..lb. 1.25 + 


smaller lots.........+++- Ib. 1.40 - 1.65 
powdered, 5c. higher. 
solution, cbys., cms......... lb. .82 - .90 
Hydrosulphite, dms., frt. alld. 
Ib. .17 = .18 
Hydroxide, USP, sticks, dms.lb. .24%- .26 
Hypophosphite, NF. cns..... Ib. .67 - .70 
Hyposulphite, cryst., bgs., c.L, 
works, frt. equald. -100 Ibs. 2.25 -  — 
l.c.l., same basis. a - oe - - 
. bgs., c.l., works.100 Ibs. 2. ~ — 
rhet. works........ 100 Ibs. 2.75 - 3.95 
Soda hyposulphite in bbis., 20c. higher 
in dms.. 50c. higher. 
Iodate, dms., jars........+.. Ib. 5.40 - 6.48 
Betide, BOG... cceccceccccsecs Ib. 2.53 - 2.57 
GIRB., FOTO. cc cccvccccccesecs Ib. 2.42 - - 
Mandelate, dms............-- Ib. 3.25 - 3.365 
Metanilate. bes.............. Ib. .40 + - 
Metasilicate, anhyd., dms., c.1L., 
works, frt. equald..100 Ibs. 4.00 - — 
Le.l., same basis..100 Ibs. 4.90 - 5.30 
gran., bblis., c.l., works, frt. 
equald..Ib. 2.50 _ 
Lie.k., GIGE,  cccccess 100 Ibs. 3.30 ~- 3.55 
Molybdate.* anhyd., kgs.. works ‘ 
Ib 7 - = 
Monohydrated, bbis......100 lbs. 3.00 - —_ 
WOPES cvcecisesccieces 100 lbs. 2.55 - — 
Naphthionate, bbis........... Ib. .50 - = 


Nitrate,* crude, dom., 100-Ib. 
bgs., c.l., works. .ton.30.05 
bulk, same basis....... ton.27.00 - 
imp., 100-Ib. bgs., c.., Atl, 
Gulf, Pac., whse..ton.33.00 - — 
200-Ib. bgs., same basis. 
ton.82.40 - — 


bulk, same basis...... ton.30.00 - 
refd., gran., bbls., 10 tons 
100 Ibs. 3.60 - _ 
smaller lots........ 100 Ibs. 3.75 - 4.00 


Nitrite, 96-98%, dom., bbis., 
¢.l., works, frt. equald..lb. .06%- — 


S ‘TN SALES MU ate eeit, I/kalies and Chemica roduct TAL aAT Eee lnay Pro r aa, West Coast ports..... 
100 Ibs. 8.00 - 8.65 
Lek, @lwd.....- 100 lbs. 8.90 -11.00 


Orthosilicate, anhyd., dms., c.l., 
works, frt. equal..Ib. 4 — 
Le.l., same basis.100 Ibs. 5.45 - 5.85 








| 






























8 i a Se Ib. .87%- — Sulphur, crude, bgs., c.l., works. Superphosphate,' pulverized, run- a 
ren eae a ty wy - = Bailey ylate, 5 ~ ang 4 8. seveses ale 1.10 2 _ 100 ibe. 1Ge- = of-pile, under 22% a.p.a., N 
c.l., works 100 Ibs. 3.15 y , » ke 
je.L, divd...... . e100 lbs. 4.30 - 4.55 GE: nectctousstncsens 1b 1.18 - — lLe.lL, works..... »--100 Ibs. 2.00 + 2.15 bulk, production points, os e 
Oxalate, neut., bbis.......... i pee ee Sulphate, nat., 92% min., ‘air- bulk, mines, contracts..... Balto. .unit-ton. ‘Se - 5s 
Perborate, NF, bbis.,  c.l., floated, 300 mesh, c.l., long ton.16.00 - — Florida .......unit-ton. . = ¢ _ 
works..ib. .14%- — works. .ton.52.00 - — f.o.b. vessels, Gulf ports, 22%, j.a.p.a., bulk, prod. 
. Le bus vom pad eoe goecs Ib. .15%- — le... works........ ton.54.00 - — contract..long ton.17.50 - — points, others..unit-ton. .56 - .84 aS 
entachlorophenate riquets, Strontium-calcium sulphide, phos- flour, comm’l, 99%%, bgs., c.l.. ay 
bgs., works, frt. equald..Ib. .17 - .18 phorescent, works, frt. alld., works. .100 Ibs. 165 - — cavers ote, Aa, Oe Gran ‘sea 
powd., bgs., ‘cl, pean A 7. ‘ ‘ Ib. - 2.85 le.l., works..... -100 ibs. 2.00 - 2.15 Wash 8840. per aateaen plus rt. 
Le.l., works, frt. ouenis. ” *- 16% Strophanthin, bots............. 02.30.00 -57.00 precipitated, USP, bbis., a. rs charge from Anaconda, Mont., in 3} 
kes., works, frt. equald..lb. .19 - —  Strophanthus seed, Komba, bes... iliaik eis. elaine Packt i 9 ee ~ $8.08 per ton. a mt 
\e - 4 ’ ’ , bags., a ep . -ton 
Peroxide, dms., ¢.1., = E. of Styroly) etate, bots 1b. 2.50 - 8.10 c.l., works. .100 Ibs. 2.90 ~ os Ther chen aabeeels ‘Guaaatent 18%, A 
queer Weise Me = eaeaainn = i cin: 00 - ee. 5 Le.1., works.....100 lbs. 8.25 - 8.40 19% or 20% a.p.a., %c. per unit-ton 
Phosphate,* dibasic, tech., an- * cba: 7 “._ Ss = heavy, bgs., c.l., we 20 higher. = 
hyd., bgs., c.l., works..... ; powd., cns., 100 ogs...... oz. OO - — Les. weeks 100 Ibs. 2.95 = 8.10 triple, 40% and more a.p.a., Oo 
100 Ibs. 6.00 - 6.25 Acetate, cns., 100 ozs...... os. 28 - =— -C.1., WOFKS..... b ae . bulk, producing points, Flo- 
Le.l., works....100 Ibs. 6.50 - 7.25 Arsenate, cns., 100 ozs..... -_ as . = light, bgs., ©.i., Wa ae dn. wae, sas 
cryst., bgs., c.l., works... Arsenite, cns., 100 ozs..... oz, 8& - — o.1.. weeks 100 Ibs. 3.05 - 8.20 South Carolina..unit-ton. 65 - — 
100 Ibs. 2.55 - 2.70 Glycerophosphate, cns,, 100 ozs. nCole, pases , . Tennessee ...... unit-ton. .70 - — 
lLe.l., works....100 lbs. 2.95 ~ 8.45 oa. @- « USP, bgs., c.l., works.100 Ibs. 3.05 - — Other Stat 4 D.C. 62 . t-te 
USP, bbis., dms., works..Ib. .08 - .10 Hydrochloride, cns., 100 ozs..0z. .88 — Le.l., works..... 100 Ibs. 3.40 - 8.55 lus trt aan > fer 48% irom ‘Tampe. 
dried, bbis., dms., works. Hypophosphite, 25-oz. cns., 100 Refined sulphur in bbis., 35c. higher. i . ree ; 
ib, .11%- «12 ozs..02z. 1.00 - — rock, bbis., c.l., works.190 Ibs. 2.20 - — 
monobasic, anhydrous, bgs., Nitrate, 100 ozs............. oz, .82- — Le, works.....100 Ibs. 2.55 - 2.70 
c.l., works. .100 Ibs. 7.25 - 8.25 Phosphate, 100 ozs.......... oz. 89 - — roll, bbis., c.l., works..100 Ibs. 240 - — 
Le.L., works...... 100 ~ 8.00 - 9.00 Sulphate, cryst., cns., 100 ozs. lel, works.....100 Ibs. 2.75 - 2.90 
tribasic,* anhydrous, bgs., c.) oz. .58 - Chloride, 55-gal. dms., c.l., 
works, frt. equald..100 Ibs. 6.00 - -- powd.. cns., 100 ozs...... oz. .48 - works..!b. .03 - .08% Tale, grd., dom., aluminum-flake 
l.c.1., same basis. 100 lbs. 6.50 - — gucrose  octa-acetate, denat., Dad |: UN cckcupeyneas Ib. .04 - .04% type, bes., ¢.l, works. 
cryst., bgs., <.1, same bbis., l.c.l., works..Ib. 45 - — 10-gal, dms., c.l., works....Ib. .07 - .07% ton.14.60 -34.60 
cas nme Ee eH = tech., bbls., Le.l., works..1b. .40 - oi Le.l. spicene eas * sees oc 08 - 08% Le.L, Works......... ton.16.50 -80.00 
kgs., c.l., works..100 lbs. 3.40 - — Sugar coloring (see Caramel coloring) = esate a wean. tb. “04%- 106 Calif., Dgs., C.1., works... 2m ae 
‘ le.l., works,.... 100 lbs. 4.15 - — Sugar of milk (see Milk sugar) tanks, works............ b. .04 - .06 
— poe Sodium phosphate, dibasic). Sulphadiazin, 100-Ib. dms.;.... 1b.11.50 - = refrigeration, cyis., works.Ib. .18 - .21 N.Y. fibrous, te, See. 13.60 
ia phosphate in bbis. is 20c. higher. iph iain. 100-15 mas ¢ a ulti-unit cars, works..Ib. .06%- — bes., c.l., works. .ton oi 
Picramate, kgs............-.. Ib. .65 - aoe eee ee leGide, bote., Jaf8.....+.-++.. Tb. 3.90 - 4.11 fine, 325 mesh, 98-94%, bgs., 
Prussiate, yellow, bgs., — me a DOC. c ccccccoce 1b. 1.35 2. — s berrt b Ib. .12 13 cl., works..ton.13.00 -18.00 
tracts, works. BI WG A GMB iio ioc 0 ss cecsccige . 2 - 1.00 jumac my yh oo or ae 98-99.5% bgs., cl. 
WD sini as sos vegeesss ves . 1% — Sulphapyridin, powd., bots., tins a . ae a * works. .ton.15.25 -19.28 
bbis., contract, works....Ib. |20 = .10% 5.00 - 5.30 = . bola. -— 2. oe 90,85-99.95%, bes.. c.l., 
CDH se ccescccceseccvers lb. .11 - = Sulphathiazole, dms........... Ib. 3.50 stainless, Dbis........ eereee nore 8 . wwe taste) a.60 
Pyrophosphate,* anhyd., bgs., smaller lots...........+..-. Ih 8.00 - 4.00 Sunflower seed. Calif., large, ors. ve : 
c.l, works, frt. equald., Sesquihydrate, prices same es <ulphathiazole Ib. 16%- .17 Pennsylvania, bags.. c.l., 
100 Ibs. 5.28 - 6.10 Sulphonethylmethane, kgs..... lb. 6.75 - 6.85 mnetieeh, BOB. ccd svcceceves Ib, .15 - 15% works. .ton.11. -13.56 
l.c.l., same basis..100 Ibs. 5.40 - 6.60 Sulphonmethane, kgs.......... Ib 5.25 + 5.35 ee Ib. .14 - 14% Le, ioe ae -14.50 
Dbis., c.l., wks., frt. equald, 
100 Ibs. 5.45 - 6.30 
lc.l., same basis..100 Ibs. 5.60 - 6.60 
Ricinoleate, tech., bbis......ib. .12 - - 
Pe 100 Ibs. 1.35 - - 
WOEES cccccccccccsecs 100 Ibs. 1.10 - 
DO. scccscccccsoscccs 100 Ibs. 1.40 - — 
WEIRD ccccccosccvcess 100 Ibs. 1.20 - — 
Salicylate, bbis., dms., kgs..lb. .52 - .55 
Sesquicarbonate, bes., c.1., F 
works. .100 Ibs. 1.50 - — & 
bbis., c.l., works...... 100 Ibs. 1.70 - — 
Le.L, zone 1, divd..100 lbs. 2.70 - — 
2, WE cccsesccceecs 100 Ibs. 2.85 - — 
By Gee cssvcdesoece 100 Ibs. 3.10 - — 
6, BiG codccvesseess 100 Ibs. 3.50 - - 
Soda a pote zones are 
same as those or a ash. 
Sesquisilicate, dms., c.1., works. 
100 Ibs. 3.05 —_ 
BO3., GBibsccccccccce 100 lbs. 4.05 - 4.30 
Silicate, 40° turbid., dms., ¢.l., i i 
ind. eee ee en So es Not so many years ago, paint and ink formula- 
tanks, works............ ton.18.00 - — i ifi 
ea 6. we ae. tors looked toward the day when scientifically 
ann” a. standardized chemical bases would replace 
Silicofiuoride, bbis., c.l., works . : : 
ib. 05 - — natural resins of uncertain quality and results. 
le.l, same basis......... Ib .6%- — 
Stannate, dma., a 7 os es 
a 2%- . : . . 
Stearate, bbis., works........ ib. 10". “e” RCI responded with entirely new synthetic 
Sulphate, NF, dried, powd., _ . . : 
bbis...1b. .07 - .07% * resins and practical research aid, which vastly 
tech., anhyd., bgs., bbis., c.1., a : . d 
es works. 100 Ibs: 1.70 - 1.90 increased the rate of progress in these fields 
ons or more, wirks... . . . 
100 lbs. 1.95 - 215 wide application in many other 
less than 5 tons, ee os and have found PP Y 
s. 2.20 - 2.40 i i 
cryst. (see Glauber’s salt). industries. 
oushite ae tO 10 + 10% 
ea. ‘ . 
Led, Qe tee te ces Since then RCI has expanded its production to 
ool{d, Dla. c-l., works.100 Iba. 3.15 - . _ e cover practically the entire field of resins. Today 
Suiphite, ‘eryet., bes. works. |) RCI produces a full line of phenolic laminating 
aa sete. = sl — ves aa — resins, as well as waterproof adhesives, alkyds, 
eet tee ~ eae = == 
i. snare seseia tain 100 Ibs. 5.50 - 6. i 
Gatghesacbelnte, tik iif ame 00 phenolics, ureas, processed copals and ester 
bbis., dims. . Ib. -28 - .33 
Rs MM, 5<éo5<taneosede Ib. (80 - [m1 gums. 
seeeeer ante va ye 55 - . 
ohydrate qu . ‘ 
en Oe Moreover, the calibre and experience of RCI 
ae ee ee * research personnel has kept in step. Working 
ee: a with manufacturers and independently, this large 
LObn WEBe cvccecccece lb OF = = : ‘ 
Suiphoricinoleate, bis. ---. oo staff has delved into, and solved, production 
osulphate (see Soda appeeene- i j 
Tungstate,* tech., kgs....... Ib. 1.85 - 1.50 and formulating problems of almost every kind. 
Soda-formaidehyde sulphoxyiate. 
stand cont. (125-250 Ibs.).lb. .19 - .22 x s . 
Golvent naphtha, dms., wks..gal. 31 - — Perhaps you have a problem that synthetic 
anks, frt. alld. E. of Omaha. . i 
ieee sie - 2: = S fq | f resins and unexcelled “know-how” can answer. 
high-flash, ‘dms., works. ..gal. an ee i i ? 
Gene et od, Bt Oe Why not take it straight to headquarters 
gal. .27 - ~ 
Borbitol,* com’l, dms., works..Ib, .17%- — 
Soybean meai,’ 41%, Decatur, 
bulk, c.l..ton.45.00 - — 
ireteia, alpha, bgs., 40,000- 
60,000 Ibs., works..Ib. .17 - - 
smaller lots, works....Ib. .17%- .17% 
Sparteine sulphate, bots., cns..oz. 2.25 - 2.75 
Spearmint leaves, bls.......... Ib. ..35 - .36 
Spikenard root, bis............ Ib. .388 - .38 
Spruce extract, reg., Dbis., c.1 
works..Ib .02%- — 
COONS, WEEKS. .ccccccceces Ib. .01%- - 
pwd., super, bgs., c.l., wks.lb. .4%- — 
Squawvine leaves, bis......... In. .14 + .16 
Squill, red, powd..... dD. 86 - =. 
White, bis...... <a an © ae 
powd.. bbis., bxs Ib, .18 - «1b 
St. Ignatius beans, bg --lb. 48 - 
St. John’s bread, edible, bis...1b. .25 - .30 
Starch, corn, pearl, bgs..100 Ibs. 3.46 - _ 
CRICABO cccccccccse 100 Ibs. 3.10 - - 
BOWE GBs cccvetcaves 100 Ibs. 3.56 - _ 
CRICRHO cccccccccce 100 Ibs. 3.20 - — 
Starch, potato, bgs., c.l....... lb. .0637- — 
LG@ide scoocccacccecccccedse Ib. .0712- 
BOS, BBB cccccccccsccsccoves Ib. .09%- 10% 
Sweetpotato, bgs............- lb. No stocks 
Wheat, thick boil, bgs...... ih Om . 
Starch iodide, bots.............lb. 167 - — 
Stearin, oleo (see Oleostearin). ’ 
Stillingia vont. WR tasne ved ave >. ae 2 
Btonerocot, bis.......cceeeeeeees bid - d 
EE Rs ok cen anentees oa adee Ib. 1.85 - 1.50 
Stremonium leaves, bg>....... 1B. 3 - = RE iC ri HOLD WORLD-WIDE C ii F i IC A LS | NC 
L che Guessdae'cegeass eg mg 73a, 
Stroutium bromide, cns., dms..lb, .52 - .54 . 
Carbonate, 90%, bbis........ Ib, .14 + .16 DISTRIBUTION ’ 
Sen, > bbls aoen gas s6eeerreee lb. = - = t Mich 
Chloride, tec Becceccces 1D. . - 3 Offi Mai Detroi ichigan 
See AMES Ss sca oc st ccaree Ib. 3.06 = 3.15 General Offices and Main Plant, ae 9 
B.A Sieeeenneeeg 2 rs 1.35 Other plants: Brooklyn, New York + Elizabeth, New Jersey - South San Francisco, California - Tuscaloosa, Alabama - Liverpool, England - Sydney, Australia 
Nitrate, bbis., c.l., works..lb. .07%- — 
Pak. Wena. ss ccexesecst Ib, .08%- .083 SYNTHETIC RESINS e CHEMICAL COLORS © INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS @ CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
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Talc, grd., dom., Vermont, bgs., 
* cL, works..ton.14.00 - — 
Le.l, works........ ton.15.00 - — 
imp., Canad., bgs., c.1....ton.24.00 -30.00 
Tallow,’,* edible, tanas........Ib. con - 
inedible, extra, Joose........1b. dl -_ = 
special, a esecseceovosccs pg 08%- — 
sulphonated, 
dms., el nib, -05%- — 
60% (48% fat), dms., c.l....1b. .06%- — 
50% (48% fat), dms., c.1..Ib. .0O7%- — 
Tallow, sulphonated, 1.c.1., 1c. higher. 
. ‘ 12 
egs ry - 
Tankage, animal, feed, 9-11% 
ammon., bulk..unit-ton. 5.53 - 
dunt. Caloago, |... -.unit-ton, 6538 - — 
. ammon. 
b.p.l., bulk. .unit-tor 4,008.10 


10-11% ammon., 15% b.p.. 
bulk. Chicago, .unit-ton 


4.00&.10 Tripoli, 


Tansy leaves, bis.............lb B- wm 
Tapioca flour,’,* Brazil, bgs...lb. .07%- — 
FAVE, DEB. 6 cccccccccvccocs tb. .07%%- — 

Tar acid oil,?,¢ 16%, dms., c.1., 

works..gal. .27%- — 

Le.1., Wastin. ssccestc ek -29%- — 
25%, dms., c.l., works....gal. .31%- — 
Le.l., works...........gal. .88%- — 
Pine, retort, dms., Hast....gal. .30 - .33 
tanks picedécerccooe GO  — 

Tara, POWG......cecceeeeees ton145.00 Nom. 

Tarragon herb, nee eer 1.70 - 1.75 

Tartar emetic, tech., gran. 

powd., bbls, ke kgs. Ib. AT%- = 
usr pews... “bbls. cecil .. cI. 62%- 53 

Terpin hydrate, cryst., bbis., dms. 

ei wm oe lib, 70 = .75 
powd., bbis., dms.......... Ib. .75 - .80 

Terpineol, dms..........+...--lb 85 - .50 
alpha (see A). 

Terpiny! acetate, extra, cns., 

«Ib. .90 - 1.15 
prime. GEIB se cc ccsccee le, .75 - 1.05 

Terpinyigiycol ol other, dms. (extra), 

c.1., works..Ib. .19%- 
Le.L., WOPkS.......0-e00+% Ib. .20 - 
tanks, works........ cesses a 1° = 

Terra alba (see Gypsum). 

Tetrachiorcethane. dms., wks..lb. .08 - .08% 

Tetrachiorethylene, N.F. VI, 55- 

gal. dms., works..Ib. .20 + .21% 
smaller dms., works........1D. .°%- ,25% 
tech. (see Perchloroethylene). 

Tetral pecedbacesoostsege Re 

—— iets meteye (see 

pyrophosp 
Thallium sulphate, 99%, bots., 
» wala works..1b.12.50 - — 
ees pence 
distrib., ams., 25-1b. ots. .1b. se -_ = 
oa Ts anki coccccsceds Bu - 3.00 
Thiamine hydrochloride,* bots, 
dms., 100 grams..kilo.200.00- — 
50 grams, bots.......... gram .22- — 
25 grams, bots.......... gram. .34- — 
1 gram, bots........... «gram. 39 - — 

Thiocarbanilide, dms..........1b. 24- — 

Thiourea, » eccccscccceeth eo 

Thorium ee cs., works....Ib. 2.00 - — 

‘alifornia, 

— bis..lb. 1.60 ~- 1.70 
Morocco, Dis.........+-+++++-10. .21 Nom. 
Spanish, bis...........ss00. «Ib, .28%- .24 

French type, bis........... Ib. .24%- .26 

Thymol cns...... Stocosoccceses Ib. 2.40 - 2.75 

— DOE. cccccsccvess e+eeelb. 8.88 ~- 4.10 
00068960 eceeeelb. 8.40 - 3.80 

Tinitiet (see Rice bran). 

Timbo root,?,* (see Cube root). 

Tin chloride, anhydrous........)b. No stocks 
Crystals, bbis., bgs..........lb. No stocks 

1,¢ Straits.............1b 82 - — 
Oxide, WB... eceeeeccssessssID. No stocks 
Tetrachioride, anhyd., dms., 
works..ib. .31 - .33 
Titanium dioxide,' chalk resistant, 
bgs., c.l., divd..iIb, 15 - — 
Le, 5 tons one deliv., 
divd..Ib. .15%- — 
smaller lots, divd....lb. .15%- .15&\ 
nonchalking, bgs., c.l.,  divd. 
E..lb. .16%- — 
Le, 5 tons one deliv. °9 
divd..Ib. .10%- — 
smaller lots. divd...... Ib. .17 ~ 1T% 
plain bgs, c.l, divd....... Ib, .14%- 
Le.l., 5 tons one delivery, 
divd..Ib. .14%- — 
smaller lots, divd..... ib. .15 - 15% 
Hydride, cns., works........ lb. 7.00 ~ 8.00 
Pigment, barium bDase, bes., c.1., 
divd..ib. .05%- — 
| oe ee a 
calcium base, bgs., c.1., divd., 
Ib. O6%- — 
1.6.1., GlWG...ccceess 1b. O8%- — 
calclum-rutile base, 
e.L, divd..Ib. .05%- — 
L.@.1., GBB. cs cccoccccced OK- — 
magnesium base, o Gree 
Ivd..b. .05%- — 
LOL, GWA. ccccccccee eB, OB © 
Titanium dioxide and pigment in . ec. 
higher; Pac. cst., %c. higher, c.1., 


Le.l.. ex whee. 
Tetrachloride, CP, dms., works, 


55-gal..lb. .57 - 
smaller pkgs, works..... «Ib. .65 1.25 
technica), 55-gal. dms., works. 
Ib 32 - — 
smaller pkgs.. works......)b. .40 ~- 1.00 
Tolu balsam, cns.............. ib. .80 - .88 
Toluene (see Toluol). 
Toluidin base, distilled, kgs...lb. 96 - — 
Ra 1 2- — 
Toluol* (toluene), 2° indus., dms., 
return. -gal. 838 - — 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld. 
to 2c, per gal..gal. .28 - — 
West, Minnequa, Colo...gal. .28 - — 
1° nitration, dms., return...gal. .84%- — 
tanks, EB. of Omaha, ert. al — 
to per ga -29%- — 
West. Minnequa, Colo.. —_ ve _ 
Tonga, 50% bark and vine, bbis. Ib. 20 - 
Tonka beans, Angostura, cks..lb. 2.50 + 2.80 
Brazilian, Surinam, cs...... Ib. .80 - .85 
Totaquine,' USP XII, 100 oz..oz. .80 - — 
Smaller lots, ....cscccsccece os. 33 - .36 
OROOUND, OGUNGisks 0 cicictcbeces Ib .26 - — 
Triamy! borate, dms., works.. -Ib 88 - = 
Triamylamine, dms., c.|., works 
ib. 01 ae 
PURUSRSKev cbs oeceectecs - 101 - = 
Tributy! citrate, 475-ib. ams. in. .20 - 81 
smaller pkgs heteibecesvaeee Ib. BA + 40 
Phosphate, dms., Le.l., divd. 47 - = 
BES WOUEB, 50sec cscccvtan. ‘tb 51 - — 
Tributylamine, dms., c.l., works. 
lb. .7T8 = = 
ar eee Ib, 81 - — 
Triehlerebensanc, dms,, c.l., frt. 
alld..Ib. .08 - = 
lLe.l., same basis........... Ib. .06%- — 
SE 64a nee bRREEWs saakeso0ee Ib, .O7%- — 
Trichloroethylene,* dms. ¢.L, 
works, frt. alld. Zone 1..1b. 08 - — 
Zone 2, same basis...... Ib, .08%- — 
Zone 3, same basis...... lb. 08 - — 
Zone 4, ex whse.......... lb. 08 - — 
Trichloroethylene l.c.1., prices, %c. higher. 
Zones are:—(1) Conn., Del., Ill., Ind., Ia., 
Ky., Me., Md., ‘Mass., Mich., , Miao. Mo., 
N.J., N. 7. N. C., Ohio, Pa., ., Tenn., Vt 
Va., W. Va. c Wis., Omaha, K. . Kan.:; (2) 
Ala., Ark., Fla,, Ga., Kan.. La., Miss., Neb., 
N. D., Okia. c., 8. Dz; (3) Col., Mont. (E). 
N.M., Tex., Wyo.; ; (4) Ariz., Cal., Idaho, 


Mont’ (W), Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash 





Tricresyl phosphate,* CP, cns., 
works..Ib. .43%- .54% 
dma., c.l,, divd....... «---lb. BT%- — 
Le.b, GIVd.....ceeceses1D, 40%- — 
tech., cns., works..........Ib. .28%- .~ 
dms., c.l., Wists a= a 
Le.L., GIVd.....eeeee0+e-1d. .26%- .81% 
tanks, divd..............lb. .2& - .80 
Triethanolamine,* dms., ¢.1., 
works..Ib. .19 - — 
Le.l., works........ vévectecs 20- — 
tanks, works........... scooeeld. 18 5 — 
Triethyl phosnhate, cns....... Ib. 46 - = 
Triethylamine, dms., works....1b. 1.16 - — 
Triethyleneglycol.* dms..-.....lb. .2-+ — 
Trimethylamine, dms., c.:., diva. 
Ib, 85 - — 
LOL. GWG... cecsevesss ld. BC - — 
Tripheny!l phosphate,? bbls —— 81 - .82 
air-floated, bgs., c.1 
works. .ton.21.50 - — 
double grd., bgs., c.l., works. 
ton.17.50 - = 
once-grd., bgs., c.l., works..ton.16.00 - — 
Trisodium phesphate (see Soda 
phosphate, tribasic). 
Tuba root,*,4 (see Derris root). 
Tungster. metal, powd.,® 99- 
.7%, dms., works..Ib. 2.60 - 5.40 
GIGS, UBacccccsccccccgccecs Ib. No prices 
Turmeric root, Alleppey, bgs..lb. .12 Nom 
POURS, DID 6 x tia 5 1842 ws vdens Ib. .12 Nom. 
Turpentine, gum, dms., ex dock. 
gal. .79 - .82 
wood, d.d., dms:, Bast...... gal. .60 - .63 
SGGNG ods ve sgwetecetocect gal. 55 - — 
steam-dist., dms.......... gal. .73 < .76 
CONG bares cweveseccsecs gal. 68 - — 


Unicorn root, false (see Helonias root). 


True (see Aletris root). 


Uranium oxide, black, pares Ib. 
GFRIOW, UBccdcccvccoccecse Lib. 


Urea, dom., 46% N., tei, ¢.1., 


works or ship pte. ton. "15.00 
ship, pts........ on.00- 


Le.L, 
import, ‘pure, Bae ccccvece «+Ib. 
Fertilizer comp., basis 42% N., 
bulk, c.l., works or A. or G. 


ports. .ton.57.40 - 


Urea-ammonia liquor, 42% N., 
bulk, o.1., works or A. or G. 


rts. .ton.121.58 - 


po 
87% N. (insoluble), same basis. 











ton.127.00- — 
Uva ursi leaves, bis........... Ib. .22 - .2 
Valerian root, Belgian, bis....lb. 1.20 - 1.25 
Eastern, bis....... cceccceele Be | 
Valonia, beards, bes., f.a.s..ton. No prices 
Cups, bgs., f.a.s.. e --ton. No prices 
Vanadium pentoxide, “CP, bgs., 
ens., works..1b. 7.00 - — 
tech., dms., works......... Ib. 1.10 - — 
Vaailla veans,* Bourbon, tins..ib. 8.50 - 9.25 
Java, tins.......... cccccec cde 
Mexican, cuts, tins. 
whole, tins.......... -Ib. 9.00 
Tahiti, white label, tins. :/Ib. 8.75 - 4.00 
Jaen label, tins......... . 8.50 - 38.75 
est Indian, tins.......... Ib. 8.25 - 8.50 
Vanillin,* makers, primary dis- 
trib., tins, ex eugenol, 25 
Ibs. or more..1b. 2.60 - — 
smaller lots...... -lb. 2.65 - 2.75 
ex guaiacol or lignin, “tins, 
25 Ibs. or more..lb. 2.35 - — 
smaller lots.......... ...1b. 2.40 + 2.50 
Venice turpentine, artif., ens.lb, .24 - .25 
Verdigria, bbis., weccessccce Ib. .22 + .2@ 
Vinyl acetate,* cbhys., wks....lb. .25 - — 
dms., c.l., works..........1b. 16 = — 
LOL, WEEE. cccccccccce Ib. 16 - — 
smaller pkgs., works beeaue Ib 2 - — 
BRO, FE GiWecccccccvcceces bot. 130 - — 
.1T3%- — 
bot. .45%- — 
Vinylpyridin, ret. dms., works.Ib. 1.50 - — 
Viosterol (irradiated ergosterol). 
mil units. .16 - .20 
Vitamin A (see Oils, codliver, halibut-liver). 


B, (eee Thiamine hydrochloride). 

B, (see Riboflavin). 

B complex, natural 
Yeast). 


C (see Acid, ascorbic). 


(see Rice bran and 


D (see Oils, codliver, halibut-liver, viosterol). 


ha Tocopherol). 
flavin). 


EB (see 


G (see Ri 


P-P ‘see Acid, nicotinic, and Nicotinamide). 


Violet, methyl, toner (see M) 
V.M.P. naphtha 
v.m.p.). 


W 


L 
Wattlebark, "Eg. Afr., bgs., f.a.s., 
based on freight $11; insur- 
ance $1 per ton. Difference 
for buyers account. Cur- 
rent freight $11.70; WSA 
insurance §2.75 per ton.. 


(see Petroleum, 


ton.46.00 - 


f.a.s., based on 


So. Afr., bgs., 
insurance $1 per 


freight $11; 











naphtha, 


ss 


ton. Difference for buyers 
account. Current freight 
$11.05; WSA insurance 
per ton..ton.46.00 -48.50 
Extract, liquid, oaks... : seeeld. .8%- — 
SR Ser O%- — 
solid, bgs., based on freight 
$20; insurance $2.50 per ton. 
Difference for buyers ac- 
count. Current freight 
$16.90; WSA insurance $8.75 
r ton..lb. .04475- .0460 
Wax, amorphous, 160°-165°, m.p., 
amber, ctns., 30 tons, yr. 
cont., group 3, works.lb. .14%- — 
smaller lots........... Ib. .14%- .15\% 
black, ctns., 30 tons, same 
basis..Ib. .12%- — 
smaller lots........... Ib. .18 - .18% 
white, ctms., 30 tons, same 
basis..Ib. .24%- — 
emaller lots.. . ..... Ib. .25 = .25% 
180°-185° m.p., amber, ctns., 
80 tons, same basis. > -16%- — 
smaller lots.......... 16%- .17% 
black, ctns., 30 tons, sian 
basis. . Ib. 14%- — 
smaller lots........ Ib. .15 = .15% 
white, ctns., 30 tons, same 
basis. = .28%- — 
pg ee ER ee 2 - .2 
Bees, bleached, USP, Sune, 
bricks, bgs., tan..Ib. .58 - — 
discs or cakes, bgs., ton . 60 - — 
ctns., ton -61 - .63 
labs, bgs., ton. 57 - — 
yellow, crude, Afr., “bes. 
87%- — 
Cent. or So. Amer., sun- 
bleachable, bgs., ton.lb. .44%- — 
unbleachable. bgs.. ton.Ib. .41%- — 
ref'd, USP, bricks, bgs., ton, 
tb. .58%- — 
discs. bgs., ton........lb. .65%- — 
ctns., tom...........-1D. .56%- 58% 


Wax, bees, yellow, refined, USP. 
rounds or squares, bgs., 
ton. 7 OT la- 
CUMS., LOM... eee eens lb.  .0S4e- 
slabs, bgs., ton..... Ib. .52%- 
Candelilla,' crude, bgs., ton..Ib. .38 - 
smaller lots.......... Ib. .89 


0% 


Candelilla, powdered, 20 mesh, 5c. per te. 
extra; 80 mesh, 5%c.; ete — 6c. 





refined, bgs., ton.........- - —- 
smaller lots........-- ib. “ - 4 
Carnauba,' chalky No. 8, bgs., 
ton..Ib. .71%- — 
emaller lots......... Ib. .72%- .81% 
North Country No. 2, bgs., 
ton..Ib. .75%- — 
smaller lots.........Ib. .76%- .85% 
No. 3, bgs., ton.........Ib. .738%- — 
smaller lots.........Ib. .74%- .88% 
refined, bgs., ton...... Ib. .76%- .80 
smaller lots....... «--lb. .77%- = .90 
yellow, No. 1, bgs., ton....Ib. .88%- — 
smaller lots.......... b. .B4%- .98% 
No. 2, bgs., tons........ Ib. .81%- — 
emaller lots......... Tbh. .82%- .91% 
No. B,. Bitis COR. cccccces Ib. .79- — 
smaller lots... .....lb. .80 - .89 
powdered (same differentials as candelilla) 
Ceresin, dom., 138-140 rb 
bgs., ton . -13%- .14 
jobbing lots........... -14%- .15 
150°-160° m.p., bgs., 1 on 
Ib. .15%- .16 
jobbing lots..........1b. .16%- .17 
160°-170° m.p., bgs., 1 ton, 
Ib. .16%- .17 
Jobbing lots........... Ib. .17%- .18 
JO@PAR, CB. cccccccccccsscccces ib. No stocks 
Montan, bgs.......... esvesce ib. No stocks 
Ouricury,! bgs., ton......... Ib 10- ae 
smaller ilots............ Ib. 61 
powdered (same differentials as. candeillia) 
refined, bgs., ton.......... Ib. . - 
smaller lots............ Ib, 63 « 2 
Paraffin (see under P). 
Spermaceti, blocks, cs....... Ib. .26 = .27 
Cakes. CS........5655 eesees wy a © 
White !tead (see Lead, white). 
White pine bark, natural, bis., 
Ib. .04 - .OT% 
HOs80E, BIB... ccccccccee eavens Ib. .07 - .10 
White precipitate,* powd., dms., 
50 Ibs. or more..ib. 2.84 - — 
Whiting, chalk, dry-grd., bgs., 
¢.1..ton.18.00 -22.00 
QB. dudvscrsteveceres n.20.00 -24.00 
wer-greuna, bgs., c.l..ton.21.00 -25.00 
L@k, coccscvcescageces ton. 25. -29.00 
giléere, bolted, bgs., c.l.. 
ton.20.00 -24.00 
LGd.. cevessvveces --ton.21.00 25.00 
extra-bolted, bgs., c.l..ton.22.00 -26.00 
BGR, sccscccovescess ton.23.00 -27.00 
Paris white, bgs., c.l..ton.24.00 -28.00 
LG@el, cosccccccctcccoese ton.25.00 -29.00 
limestone, dry-grd., 325 mesh, 
bgs., 40 tons, N. E. works, 
ton. 6.00 - — 
smaller lots, N.E. wks. 
ton. 7.00 - 9.00 
wet-grd., air-floated, 300 mesh, 
99%%, bes., c.l..ton. 9.35 -10.10 
200 mesh, bgs., c.l....ton. 8.60 - 9.50 
90%, bes., 1. .ton. 6.25 - 7.00 
water-floated, extra. ‘gilders, 
bgs., c.l..ton.13.00 - — 
gilders, bgs., c.l...... ton.12.45 - — 
putty grade, bgs., c.l..ton.12.00 
Precipitated, bgs., c.l...... ton.14.00 “15.00 
L.@b, ccccccccceccccsccecs ton.18.00 -20.00 
Wild cherry bark, thick, bis..Ib. .05%- .06 
2 ere eb, 1B 38 
thin, BIB. ...cccccees ees. 109%- 110 
, green, bis.: veces ols © oe 
Wild indigo reet, Bis..ccccccccld. .28 © .39 
Witch-hazel extract, dist., NF, 
bbis..gal. .72 - .%% 
Leaves, bis..... eoccecscoce ---lb, OT - 
Witherite (see Barium carbonate, natural). 
Weutiows, 40 mesh, bulk, c¢.L, 
* Tonawanda, N.Y..ton.20.00 - — 
60 mah game basis........ ton.24.00 - — 
80 mesh, same basis........ton.27.00 - — 
100 mesh, same basis....... ton.30.00 -32.00 
Woodfiour in bags, 25c. each 
extra, returnable. 
eee, American, = soues Ib. .11 = .12 
EAGER ccccccccccccccvesecse Ib. 6.50 - — 
eeaaeend BES. - cccccescoceces Ib. 0 + .75 
Xylene isee Xylol). 
Xylol* (xylene), indus. dms., re- 
turn, Sees. ae 8- - 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld. 
to 2c. per gal..gal. .27 - — 
West, Minnequa, Col....gal. 27 - — 
16°, dms., return, works....gal. 35 - — 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld. 
to 2c. per gal..gal. 30 - — 
5°, dms., return, works....gal. .42 - = 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld. 
to 2c. per gal..gal. .87 - - 
8°, dms., return., works....gal. 47 - — 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. “alld. 
to 2c. per gal.. 42- = 
Xylidin, mixed, dms.......... wD. 35 - 26 
Yara yara, cryst., bots., cns...Ib. 1.75 - 2.20 
Yeast, brewer's, ary, 50 B units, 
dms..Ib. 86 - — 
90 B units, dms.......... 1 0 - =— 
120 B units, dms.........- lb. 4 - =— 
200 B units, 4 ecccccenes lb 58 - — 
800 B units, dms.......... lb, .72 - = 
Yellow, benzidin, bbls, diva...Ib. 1.85 - 2.25 
Cadmium, CP, import, bxs...Ib. 1.35 - 1.40 
Lithopone, bbis., ton, E. of 
Rockies..Ib. 55 - — 
smaller lots, same basis.. 
Ib. .60 = 
packages, same basis..... Ib 66 - — 
Sulphide, orange, kegs, cases, 
works..Ib. 1.10 Nom 
Chrome, CP, bbis., divd. N. 
of Tenn. and N. C., E. of 
Miss. R., including Daven- 
port, Minneapolis, Rock Is- 
land, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
contracts..lb. .16 - — 
Chrome yellow, prices are %c. higher, divd. 
Ala., Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 1%6.), 
Miss., N. ‘C., 8. C., Tenn., Tex. (Dallas, 


1\%c.; Ft. Worth, 1%c.; El Paso, 2c.), Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
Omaha, St. Joseph; 1.6c. higher dlvd. Pac. 
Coast; for Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake City. 
Wichita. prices are equalized with Chicago. 


Dutch, pink, bbls........... lb. .08 - 
Hansa, bbis., same basis as 
chrome. .Ib. 

primrose, bbls., same basis.lb. 
Mercury oxide, bbls., 1,000 Ibs. |b. 
smaller lots............- Ib. 
Ocher, american, golden, bbis.. 
works. . > 





yellow, bbis., 
Freee type, bbis, 
le 











Yeiow, oxide, mat., bbls., c.L, 
f.u.b. Bethlehem, Easton, 
Pa..Ib .04%-  — 
.¢.1., same basis........1b. 06 - — 
synth., bbls. og Daley works. « = OT - — 
1.6.1,, WOFPS. cccccccccees OT11- — 
Fersian orange (see VU). 
Zinc, bblis., same basis as 
chrome..Ib. .1565 - — 
Navy spec. type, bbis., con- 
tracts..lb. 15 - — 
Yellow dock root, dom., bis..lb. .16 - .23% 
Yellow root (xanthoriza), bis..Ib. .11 ~ .18 
Yerba santa leaves; bis........Ib. .14 - .16. 
Yohimbine hydrochloride, vis..oz. 3.00 - 5.75 
Zein,* bgs., 1,000 Ibs., works..[b. .2%- — 
smaller lots, works........lb. 320 - — 
or se tech., bbis., divd.lb. .16 - .17 
P, bbis., 250 Ibs........lb. .26 - .37 
ak roe: eoeelb 2° — 
Arsenite, bes. c.l., frt. alld. 
E. of Rockies..Ib. .11%- 134. 
le.l., same basis.....-...Ib. .12%- . 
Carbonate, tech., bbls........I1b. .14 - .20, 
= precip., powd., bbls. .lb. 2 -_ = 
Kes. .....- ihpaheheseace- ae Se. 
Chloride, _tech., c.L, 
works. rks. 400 ibs. 6.00 - — 
Le.l., werks......100 lbs, 5.385 - — 
gran., dms., c.l., works.... 
200 Ibs. 5.75 - — 
Le.l, works......200 Ibs. 6.50 - — 
USP, dms «oe-Db. 180 - .81 
jars ..... «dD. 8B - = 
solution, 50%, Gms., c.l., wks. 
rks Ib 04% 
Le.l., works...........IDB . ° 
tanks, works...........Ib. yas - 
Chromate (see Yellow, Zinc). 
Cyanide, kgs., works........lb. .88 - .87 
Dust,*® bbis., c.l., @lwd....... .1085-  — 
le.l., works......- covcese 1135- — 
Fluoride, Siceccsisecss occa 2 - .30 
Iodide, NF, bots.............1b. 464 2 — 
JATB .cceeeeee écocceotesosm Cee = 
Metal,',*,* (quotations in Paint 
Market report). 
Oxide,* pigment, dom., acid- 
ular, »¢.h., divd..Ib. ore 
le.L, Peniscdestsans OT - 
lead free, bgs., c.l., diva., 
Ib. OT%- — 
lel, divd........-Ib . = 
5 » Gl, coo. - = 
Le.L, divd.......Ib. .07 - 


3 


oon oes Mia 
web, .0T%= 








free, bgs., c.l., divd..Ib. .007%- — 
Le... GlVG.....000% Ib. .O7T%- — 
French process, green seal, 
bes.. e.l., divd..Ibh 0 - — 
a osx Gen OO%- - 
red seal, B., C.1., vd. 
Ib. .08%- — 
es ie eoccee 4.0 .08%- — 
white seal. vd. 
Ib. .00%- — 
Le.8., GWA... cccccs. Ib. .008%- — 
SP, 50-Ib ctns., o.2B...... Ib. .10%- — 
" Le. gr elis vundesoacsotee Ib. Tone a 
Zinc oxide in bbls. %c. higher; Pac. cst. 4c. 
higher, c.1., divd., Le.l. ex whse. 

Palmitate, bbis..........+++- - 82 - 8 

Resinate, fused, pale, bbis...Ib. .11 - .12 

precipitated, dms., divd.. ib. u6- = 

Bilicofluoride. bbis........-..1b, .15 - .18 
e, tech., one. c.L, frt. 

Stearat ec . oe 
ton lots, frt. equald...Ib. 30 - — 
smalier lets, frt. equald.. 

mm 81° — 
USP (same prices as a 
Iphate, crys., le Gobo cccece 
= - - 100 ibs. 3.60 - — 
Ges. *s: aed : - = 
Zine sulphate in = 2c. — 
Sulphide,' pure, s., ©¢ 
ove. > 08y%- — 
Le.L, dlvwa.. eocccccce ors = 
fluorescent, pigment, works, 
frt. alld... .90 - 1.00 
magnesium pigment, bges., 
c.h, divd..Ibh .5%- — 
Le.L, dlwd..... ccccceece » 06 - — 
Zinc sulphide on Pac. est. %c. higher for 
pure. %c. for others. 

Sulphocarbolate, NF, bbis., dms. 

Ib .26 - .B1 

Yellow (see Yellow, zine). 

Zinc-ammonia chloride, dmas., c.l., 
works..100 Ibs. 5.65 - — 
Le, wWworks........ 100 Ibs. 6.70 - — 
Zinc-and-vadmium sulphide, fluor- 
escent. works, frt. alld..Ib. 2.00 - 2.86 
Zinc-iron oxide pigment, -. e.1., 
Ib 06 - = 
Le.l., dlvd. B. of ‘Rocikien 
iw. .06%- 
dilvd., Pac. ca#t........ Ib. .06%- — 
ex whse., Pac, cat....3b. OT - — 
Zirconium hydride, cns., works, 
Ib. 7.00 - 8.00 

Nitrate, kgs., works......... Ib. 3.00 - 4.00 

Oxide, crude, 70-75%, grd., 

»bis.. works. .ton.75.00 -100.00 
white, 98%. grd., kgs., werks. 
Ib. 1.80 - 2.00 


Synthetic Resins 


The customary monthly listing of 
prices for synthetic resins and other 
branded paint materials will appear 
next in the Nov. I issue of OPD. 


—O-P-D— 
McKay Heads ASTM Group 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials has elected Robert J. McKay 
as chairman of its committee B-8 on 
electrodeposited metallic coatings. Mr. 
McKay is chemical engineer affiliated 
with the nickel sales department of 
the International NickeI Company. 


—O-P-D— 


Laboratory Supply Company has 
moved its office from 353 Summer 
street to 320 Market street, Paterson 3, 
N. J. 


—— 





| 
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Monsanto 
pharmaceuticals of 
controlled quality: 


Acetanilid U. S. P. 


Acetophenetidin U. S. P. 


Acetyl Salicylic Acid 
(Aspirin) 

Benzoic Acid U. S. P. 

Caffeine U. S. P. 

Dicalcium Phosphate 


Chloral Hydrate U. S. P. 


Chloramine-T U. S. P. 
Glycerophosphates 
Magnesium Phosphates 


Methy!] Salicylate U. S. P. 


Phenol U. S. P. 


Phenolphthalein U. S. P. 


Phosphoric Acid 


Potassium Ammonium 
Phosphate 


Potassium Phosphate 
Saccharin U. S. P. 
Salicylates 

Salol U. S. P. 


Sodium Benzoate U. S. P. 


Sulfanilamide U. S. P, 





MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTAY...WHICH SERVES Mannings 





The man in control... Few products are 
manufactured under such close, scientific con- 
trols as fine chemicals—yet even here the human 
element is important. 


That’s why every batch of every Monsanto 
pharmaceutical is double checked in the control 
laboratory before a single pound leaves for your 
plant. And that’s why every Monsanto control 
chemist is carefully trained in the latest analyt- 
ical techniques. 


The skill and knowledge of these men are your 
guarantee of controlled quality in every ship- 
ment of Monsanto pharmaceuticals you receive. 
— Monsanto CuHemicaLt Company, 
Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Mo. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 
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“And Freedom’s banner 
streaming o’er us’’ 
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Preparing for the Peace 

There are in this issue of OPD accounts 
of the annual meetings of the two na- 
tional organizations of the wholesale 
drug trade. Both stories are full of time- 
ly, useful information, and both cover a 
variety of aspects of forecasting, analyz- 
ing, and planning for the things that will 
have to be met and those which will have 
to be done when the world war now in 
progress at least has ebbed beyond seri- 
ous interference with the normal proc- 
esses of business. 

Among the contributions, via the 
wholesale druggists’ conventions, to an 
understanding of postwar needs, two 
stand out conspicuously because of their 
comprehensive scope and their practical 
nature. One is by the chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development; 
the other is by the chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee on Postwar Read- 
justment. These messages of enlighten- 
ment are respectively indicated by the 
subheadings, “Postwar Planning” and 
“Postwar Readjustments,” in the account 
of the N.W.D.A. meeting. Both fit now 
into what business—drug or chemical or 
iron or food: wholesale, retail, or manu- 
facturing—should now be learning about 
what to do then. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
be attempting, futilely of course, to do 
now what will need to be done on plan 
and in readjustment after the war. But, 
there is nothing to be said in favor of 
postponing the study of plans and the 
preparation of procedures to be applied 
to the needs of business in the demands 
of postwar readjustment. 


Study of the two able contributions to 
the postwar project will clearly teach the 
necessity of adequately maintained em- 
ployment. It will teach that this will not 
be enough; that the employment pro- 
vided must be useful, allocated to the 
needs, public and private, of the nation. 
It will teach that the employment must 
be productive in every sense of that term. 
It will teach that the hookup between 
production and consumption must be 
shortened and strengthened in order that 
the technologic benefits to which the na- 
tion wilt have access may be widely and 
equitably distributed. 

There is temptation to quote at length 
from the enlightening messages given to 
the wholesale druggists. But, they are 
better read in their entirety. However, 
this credo of the Committee for Economic 
Development must be emphasized here: — 

All doubt as to the need of preparing now to 
win the peace should be dissipatea. ... We believe 
that, once the facts are faced, three conclusions 
are inescapable:—(1) It is the responsibility of 
every citizen to make his utmost contribution to 
winning the peace, as well as winning the war. 
(2) Individual employers must start now to de- 
velop bold, intelligent postwar plans covering both 
products and marketing for their own individual 
enterprises. (3) All policies of government, busi- 
ness, and labor which stifle initiative and interfere 
with expanding employment and production must 
be changed. 

—O-P-D— 


Somebody Must Rule 


It is particularly discouraging to those 
who wish to help business get out of the 
clutches of governmental control—and 
stay out—to find business leaders look- 
ing to government for the doing for busi- 
ness of what it can better and more 
pleasingly do for itself. Even among 
those in the highest places does this 
awaiting of governmental initiative pre- 
vail. It is impossible to understand why 
these leaders so readily and so completely 
forget the pushing around and the tram- 
pling and stifling of business which are 
an inseparable part of the governmental 
doing of what business leaves undone. 

Within the week there has been wail- 
ing by business leaders about lack of a 
“definite government policy for termina- 
tion of government contracts.” Why 
should the formulation of the contract- 
termination policy be left to govern- 
ment? Why doesn’t business construct a 
program, doing the fair and able job of 
which it is capable, and get Congress to 
adopt it as the government policy? 

Another wail arose over the failure of 
government to create a program for dis- 
posal of surplus war goods and property. 
This, again, is the failure of business. If 
government creates the surplus-disposal 
policy, business will have to take what it 
gets—and the blame will be its own. 

Among the recent wails also was one 
for a governmentally determined—and 
applied—program for protracting war- 
time controls of prices and materials into 
the postwar period. It should be clear to 
every businessman that it will be neces- 
sary to carry some such controls beyond 
the actual time-lapse of the war. It is 
clear to everybody else that the opposi- 
tion to OPA and WPB controls heard far 
and wide in business points the reason 
for leaving to government all things hav- 
ing to do with business regulation. The 
flop of NRA, the loss of a wonderful op- 
portunity for business to create and 
apply a system of self-regulation, was at- 
tributable to the same fault of business 
which still sets business to running to 
government for the definition—the super- 
vision is a concomitant perquisite—of 
whatever is required for the adjustment 
of business to conditions with which it 
has permitted government to surround it. 


Everybody knows what that fault is. As 
long as its influence continues, there is 
nothing reasonable in complaining about 


governmental regulation. Somebody 
must regulate; business should. 
—0-P-b— 


Self-Rule Avoids Regulation 

Of all the many valuable contributions 
of information and advice made to the 
needs of businessmen by speakers at the 
two recent meetings of wholesale drug- 
gists, none was more enlightened, more 
to the point of present, as well as postwar 
troubles, than this simple statement by a 
retail druggist: — 

The way to avoid governmental regulation is to 
make it unnecessary. 


All the troubles that business has had 
from impacts of governmental interfer- 
ence could have been avoided if no 
reason had been given, no opportunity 
provided for the exercising of that correc- 
tive, reformatory bent which is common 
to all mankind and aggravated in all 
politicians—with respect to those who 
are not considered necessary for their 
persistence on the public payroll. From 
NRA to OPA, under FDA and FTC, and 
even the antitrust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the power to meddle and 
to perturb and to penalize has always 
found an excuse in the existence of some- 
thing at variance with the altruistic spirit 
of a republican form of government. 
Such empowering and such exercising of 
legislatively bestowed or executively 
usurped power are not, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, undemocratic: the rule of 
the majority, on which democracy is 
based, need not be marked by equity. 

But, be the fundamentals of this form 
of government, or of that, what they may, 
a people, in the long run, has the form 
and nature of government which it de- 
serves. In finding fault with govern- 
mental regulation, that fact should be 
kept in mind. Of course, the deserts in 
the matter do not derive from the actions 
of the majority, in business or elsewhere: 
quite the contrary. The majority fails to 
rule because it does not take such steps 
as are indicated for the correction of 
practices which somebody will correct. 
That is where self-rule falls short of 
adequacy. 

—0-P-D— 


Bent on Self-Destruction 

As an example of detestable disregard 
of public necessity and shortsightedness 
in its own affairs by private enterprise— 
management and labor—the milk deliv- 
ery strike in this city “takes the cake.” 
If there is to be a gathering of public 
sentiment behind the proposal to make 
milk delivery a public utility, nothing 
could have been more promotive than 
the strike. 

Milk delivery has always been one of 
the most wasteful processes of distribu- 
tion. Reduction of deliveries might very 
well be accompanied by allocation of 
routes to avoid costly duplication. But, 
the transition which the labor board or- 
dered was miserably handled. The men 
to be dropped should have been selected 
on the basis of adaptability to other es- 
sential warwork. There would have been 
no increase of the cost of delivery by 
keeping them on the payroll until their 
transferals were completed. 

Neither this nor anything else excuses 
the “sickness leave” to which the drivers 
and other workers resorted in their selfish 
aversion to adding their share to the war 
effort. Their blame is the larger. Both 
sides have done much to support the 
charges of its enemies that private enter- 
prise is not trustworthy in public service. 








—————— eee 
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PRODUCTION 





4 is the case with many manufac- 
turers of all types the present 
emergency has resulted in a host of new 
problems for our various Production 
Departments. It goes without saying that 
the needs of our Government come first, 
and all of our productive efforts are 
now designed towards satisfying these 
requirements as rapidly as they arise. 
Production of those items necessary 
for the war effort has been increased to 
a very great degree in some cases and 


with all possible speed, while that of 





others of less essential nature has been 
drastically curtailed or ceased entirely. 
As a result, frequent changes in produc- 
tion schedules have been necessary, 
often on short notice, and equipment 
designed for one purpose has often been 
utilized for a wholly different type of 
product. 

It is to the credit of our Production 
Departments that answers have prompt- 
ly been found to these many new prob- 
lems, and the increasing requirements 


of the War Effort filled without delay. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS - ESTABLISHED 1849 


831 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK - 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


444, W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 


World Famous for Fine Pharmaceutical Chemicals 


More and more manufacturers are feel- 
ing that they are protecting their require- 
ments best by tying up with our large 
production. 

In addition to meeting usual U.S.P. 
requirements, all Roche B,, B., C, etc. 
must pass the exacting specifications of 
our own laboratories. You are thus 
doubly insured as to highest quality. 

Roche vitamins are offered in a vari- 
ety of convenient bulk packings devel- 
oped to provide maximum protection 
and ease in handling. 

Quotations and technical information 
gladly supplied at all times. 








National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


Sixty-ninth Regular Meeting 
New York, N.Y., October 5 to 7, 1943 


In attendance and in interest in the 
various items of the program, the 
sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation attested clearly to the need for 
and usefulness of such gatherings for 
the discussion of wartime problems 
and postwar preparations. The meet- 
ing was held in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
this city, October 5 to 7. It was a 
busy affair and seriously character- 
ized. 

The association in convention as- 
sembled voiced its approving support 
of the undertaking to provide more 
adequate pharmacal education. It en- 
dorsed the study of operating methods, 
the application of employee training, 


George Van Gorder 
Retiring N.W.D.A. President 


the extension of marketing research, 
and the expansion of public relations 
activities. 

Opposition to the Wagner-Murray 
public health bill (S. 1611) was set 
down, and the same position was taken 
with reference to increases in Federal 
excise taxes, a general sales tax being 
favored. 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the War Manpower Commission’s 
attitude toward the essentiality of 
wholesale drug services, and the allo- 
cating of gasoline for the trade’s sell- 
ing activities was criticized as inade- 
quate. 

Attendance at the meeting totaled 
around 1,000. 


Declaration of Policies 


The position of the association with 
reference to various problems and 
other matters facing the wholesale 
drug trade was, as is customary, set 
forth to the convention in the report 
of the board of control. This report 
was presented by the chairman of the 
board, W. Rutherford James, of 
Towns & James, and was unanimously 
approved by the convention. 

The report of the board of control 


was as follows:— 


Your board of control has held three 
meetings during the year and your ex- 
ecutive committee has held four addi- 
tional meetings. At these meetings 
questions of policy and action have been 
decided upon. This report represents a 
summary of the more important activi- 
ties of the association. 


President’s Address 

Our president has presented to us a 
most thoughtful address which should 
be read .and re-read by all of our mem- 
bers, both active and associate. He em- 
phasizes the importance of free enter- 
prise as a cornerstone of our basic eco- 
nomic structure and of American de- 
mocracy. 

President Van Gorder specifically rec- 
ommends:—(a) That our wholesalers en- 
ter into a specific study of our methods 
of operation which includes the arrange- 
ment and facilities of our wholesale 
houses; (b) that we promptly, as a 
preparation for the postwar period, enter 





into intensive personnel and sales train- 
ing activities; (c) that we engage in 
continuing scientific research on the 
handling costs of individual items and 
lines of items; and (d) that we extend 
our public relations activities. 

Your board of control fully endorses 
these recommendations and expresses 
its deep appreciation for the thoughtful 
and constructive address which our 


‘president has presented to us. 


Educational Foundation 


President Van Gorder refers to the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education, recently organized and of 
which the N.W.D.A. is a part. Your 
board recommends approval of the fol- 
lowing resolution in reference to the 
foundation :— 


Whereas, The colleges of pharmacy of 
the United States have for a number of 
years been turning out a smaller number 
of registered pharmacists than the an- 
nual mortality rate; and 

Whereas, World War II has greatly in- 
tensified the growing shortage of avail- 
able pharmacists; and 

Whereas, Many of our colleges of phar- 
macy need financial assistance in order 
to give aid through scholarships to well 
qualified and worthy students; and 

Whereas, Some of our colleges of phar- 
macy are properly equipped to conduct 
graduate work provided fellowships are 
made available; and 

Whereas, Pharmaceutical education 
should have the wholehearted support of 
all pharmacists, producers and distribu- 
tors in the field of the drug industry; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association wholeheartedly en- 
dorses the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education, the objec- 
tives of which are to aid our colleges of 
pharmacy and students therein and urges 
all of its members, both wholesalers and 
manufacturers, to liberally contribute to 
the work of the foundation. 


Membership 

Your board is pleased to report that 
our N.W.D.A. membership, both active 
and associate, has remained almost with- 
out change during these turbulent war- 
times. This is especially gratifying when 
many trade associations are finding it 
necessary to conduct vigorous member- 
ship campaigns in order to hold their 
associations together. Our’ associate 
membership committee, under the chair- 
manship of Ken Bonham, has presented 
the names of a list of firms who desire 
to become associate members, and these 
will largely replace member firms which 
have liquidated or consolidated. 

{The following new associate members 
were presented by the committee and 
elected by the convention:—Arco Play- 
ing Card Company, New York; Beebe 
Laboratories, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, New York; 
Bradfield Company, Atlanta; Carbisulph- 
oil Company, Dallas, Texas; Compton 
Advertising, Inc., New York; Consoli- 
dated Razor Blade Company, Jersey 
City; Delland Corporation, New York; 
Miller Drug Sundry Company, Balti- 
more; Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Chicago; Personna Blade Company, New 
York; San-Nap-Pak Manufacturing Com- 


pany, New York; Serutan Compisy, Jer- 
sey City; Sperti, Inc., Norwood, Cincin- 
nati; Universal Handkerchief Company, 
New York; Charles P. Wagner & Bro., 
New Orleans. For transfer: Henry J. 
Sage Company, to Henry J. Sage, New 
York; Vadsco Sales Corporation, to Uni- 
versal Laboratories, Long Island City. 
For reinstatement: Frailey Products, 
Inc., New York.] 

While our active membership commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Robert 
R. Ellis, does not recommend any whole- 
sale houses for election as active mem- 
bers. Your board feels that a careful 
survey should be made of various 
wholesale drug houses that are not 
members with the thought in mind of 
their possible election in the future. 


Credits and Collections 


During the year your committee on 
credits and collections (Robert Morris- 
son, chairman), with the approval of our 
Executive Committee and the assistance 
of Dun & Bradstreet, has made a careful 
survey on drug store closings and rea- 
sons therefore. The results of this work 
will be published soon and it should 
have the careful attention of the execu- 
tives and credit managers of each mem- 
ber. It should be a source of gratifica- 
tion to each one of us that notwith- 
standing the great mortality among re- 
ailers in many lines, he current loss in 
number of retail drug stores is little 
more than during peace times. A little 
less than 2 percent with some new stores 
opening. Truly, the drug industry is do- 
ing its part to maintain the health of the 
nation during these perilous times. 

Your board commends the committee 
on credits and collections for its work. 
The special paper on split-month billing 
is deserving of careful study by every 
wholesaler. The suggestion contained in 
this paper is directly related to our 
problems incident to credit and collec- 
tions. 


Legislative Preblems 


A number of legislative problems have 
faced us during the year. These are 
summarized in the report of our legisla- 
tive committee (J. C. Holloran, chair- 
man), which is being mailed to all mem- 
bers. We mention specifically enactment 
of the pharmacy corps bill after many 
years of effort. We gave full support 
to other organized groups in the drug 
industry to secure this needed legisla- 
tion. We are still confronted with the 
problem of new federal health legisla- 
tion such as indicated by the Wagner- 
Murray bill (S-1611). Your poard is un- 
alterably opposed to this bill and urges 
all members when called upon to do so, 
to act for its defeat. We especially urge 
a'l members to cooperate in the distribu- 
tion of literature on this bill as prepared 
by the National Physicians Committee. 


Our association joined with others in 
the successful effort to secure a “Pay- 
as-you-go” internal revenue tax law. 
Our problems with fair and equitable 
taxation are not over, and your board 
recommends the approval of the prin- 
ciple of a general consumer sales tax 
as one means to be used by the Federal 
government in raising the unprecedented 
amount of funds needed to properly 
prosecute the war, and oppose any in- 
crease in excise taxes. 





N.W.D.A. 1943-44 Official Family 


President, Lace I. Fitschen, of the Alexander Drug Company, Oklahoma City. 
First vice-president, H. E. Brown, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Second vice-president, A. J. Rocca, of the Gazzolo Drug & Chemical Company, 


Chicago. 


Third vice-president, H. J. Bolton, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Detroit. 
Fourth vice-president, Robert Morrisson, of Cook, Everett & Pennell, Port- 


land, Me. 


Fifth vice-president, E. H. Baltzer, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., St. Louis. 
Executive vice-president and secretary, E. L. Newcomb, 330 West Forty-second 


street, New York. 


Treasurer, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York. 
Chairman of the board of control, T. O. Duff, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Other members of the board of control (1944 group), T. O. Duff, of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.; George C. Read, of the Green Drug 
Company, Spartenburg, S. C.; James W. Roberts, of the Henry B. Gilpin 
Company, Norfolk, Va.; Austin R. Waite, of the Walding, Kinnan & Mar- 
vin Compary, Toledo, Ohio; (1945 group), Roy V. Schwab, of the Brunswig 
Drug Company, Los Angeles; Claude L. Smith, of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Al B. Benson, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Boston; 
Carl F. G. Meyer, 3d, of the Meyer Brothers Drug Company, St. Louis; 
(1946 group), J. C. Andersen, of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Seattle; Grant 
G. Graham, of Smith, Kline & French, Inc., Philadelphia; Alfred F. Munster 


of the San Antonio Drug Company, San Antonio, Texas. 


Many of our members have failed to 
write their senators and congressmen 
when requested to do so. Your board 
points out that we cannot expect satis- 
factory results unless each does his part. 


Insurance 

Once again our insurance committee 
(J. A. Robinson, chairman), brings to us 
a splendid report on special insurance 
problems arising on account of the war. 
This report is being sent in full to each 
member. It should receive careful at- 
tention. Our thanks are extended to the 
chairman of this committee. 


Employer-Employee Relations 

This committee (Charles A. Loring, jr., 
chairman), has engaged in a number of 
activities during the year. It issued a 
series of posters designed for display in 
wholesale drug houses. These posters 
set forth the essentiality of the whole- 





Lace |. Fitschen 


New N.W.D.A. President* 


sale drug business as a necessary war- 
time activity. They were well received 
by our members. Many requests have 
been received for more similar posters. 
Your board recommends that they be 
provided at cost for our members. 

A survey was made by this committee 
to determine what the trend might be 
among our employees. Among other in- 
teresting features of the survey the re- 
sults also show that we maintained al- 
most exactly the same number of sales- 
men as in prewar days. We are, there- 
fore, in a better position to efficiently 
serve our manufacturing friends than 
ever before. The committee has also 
given attention to methods being used 
for the training of new help. A special 
paper on “Training New Employees” 
was presented at this meeting which 
should be helpful to every member. 
Your board urges the careful study of 
the reports of this committee as present- 
ed at our Spring and Fall meetings. 


Distribution of Proprietaries 


The strongest endorsement of the 
soundness of the principles of stabiliza- 
tion is to be found in the fact that not 
a single manufacturer has discontinued 
his program of stabilization put into ef- 
fect during prewar days and continually 
new fair trade contracts are being is- 
sued. Our committee of distribution of 
proprietaries (Harold Altshul, chair- 
man), feels that the work which it has 
done in the past and is now doing has 
contributed enormously to the holding 
down of consumer prices in the drug 
industry. Practically all of our fast- 
selling drug items are reaching the pub- 
lic at the same price that prevailed prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Your board commends 
the work of this committee. We urge 
manufacturers who are bringing out new 





* Lace I. Fitschen, the N.W.D.A. presi- 
dent elected in 1943, is vice-president and 
general manager of the Alexander Drug 
Company, which operates houses in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. He is a na- 
tive of Tipton, Mo., and a graduate of 
the St. Louis College of Pharmacy. His 
business career was started in the retail 
drug store of his brother in Luther, 
Okla., and he became associated with the 
Alexander Drug Company in 1912, begin- 
ning as an order clerk and working up 
through every position in the house. 
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items to place them under the provisions 
of fair trade contracts. 


This committee presented a report and 
three papers at our Spring meeting 
dealing with the problem of allocation of 
items in short supply. A second paper 
on this subject was presented at this 
meeting for which we especially thank 
Emil A. Heyden. All in all, we have not 
had serious trouble in obtaining the nec- 
essary drugs and medicines. Your board 
urges a careful study by wholesalers 
and manufacturers of the several papers 
on allocation presented at our Spring and 
Fall meeting. We ask manufacturers 
whose salesmen sell against wholesalers 
stocks to cooperate with wholesalers 
where items must be allocated. The 
thoughtful discussion on channels of 
drug distribution nted by this com- 
mittee at this meeting should be given 
serious and favorable consideration by 
every manufacturer. 


Trade Promotion 


The report of this committee (W. F. 
Nichols, chairman), under the title, 
“Wartime Sundries Merchandising,” out- 
lines some of the major dangers to be 
on the lookout for in the buying of sun- 
dries, and suggests certain steps that 
may be taken to minimize possible future 
problems. Your board commends the 
committee for bringing this sound and 
important message to us, and urges each 
member to study the report. Your 
board expresses its appreciation to H. C. 
Van Arsdale for his splendid paper on 
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“Merchandising Sundries in Wartime,” 
submitted as a part of our trade promo- 
tion committee work. This paper con- 
tains a world of valuable information 
for all of our members. 


Statistical Research 


This committee (H. W. Adkins, chair- 
man) presented its major report at our 
Spring meeting. At that time the com- 
mittee demonstrated with the aid of 
charts and through a dialogue form of 
presentation, methods which may be 
used by the wholesaler in putting the 
statistical information in Sales Manage- 
ment Guide, volume II, to work for him. 
At this meeting the committee gives us 
the results of some experience with a 
pooled delivery system. Both of these 
contributions are constructive and 
thought provoking and should be stu- 
died with care by each of our whole- 
salers. Wour board commends the com- 
mittee for its fine work during the year. 
No survey of wholesale drug operating 
costs was made for the year 1942. Your 
board recommends that such a survey 
be made to cover our operations for the 
year 1943. 


Sales Management 


This committee (W. G. Geary, chair- 
man) brought to us at this meeting a 
well-prepared paper entitled “Wartime 
Selling Pitfalls.” The chairman says 
“postwar planning in sales management 
need not and should not await victory 
to be made effective.” They “must be 


acted on immediately in order to avoid 
wartime selling pitfalls.” Most of us 
are so busy selling and endeavoring to 
maintain our personnel that we have not 
given this subject the attention it de- 
serves. This report will help to bring 
us down to earth. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of our continuing allegiance to 
our basic suppliers; the need for main- 
taining a closer control of inventory, 
even those during peace times; support- 
ing merchandise and sales programs re- 
lating to supplies which are basically 
important and plentiful; and more care 
of and attention to sales forces in order 
that they may not become soft during 
these easy selling days. 


The need for preparing to handle the 
many newer medicaments coming from 
the research laboratories of our manu- 
facturers is also pointed out. A study 
of and action on the suggestions con- 
tained in this report will help us to 
avoid at least some of the wartime or 
postwartime pitfalls. Supplementing this 
report we have had a valuable paper 
entitled “A Vitamin Sales School,” by 
Richard W. White. The board thanks 
Mr. White for this contribution, which 
should prove of value to all of our mem- 
bers. Your board commends this com- 
mittee for its valuable report. 


Memorials 


We have all suffered an irreplaceable 
loss this last year through the passing 
of Harry J. Schnell, who served us 
faithfully for many years as chairman of 
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our committee on memorials. His son- 
in-law, William S. Auchincloss, very 
kindly offered to take up the work of 
this committee for the remainder of the 
year. Your board views with deep re- 
gret and sorrow the passing of those 
who have been most active in our ranks 
for many years. We express our deep 
appreciation to this committee for the 
fine work that it has done in recording 
permanently the fine record of those 
who have gone before. 

{The memorials committee’s report 
paid respectful tribute to the following, 
arranged in the chronological order of 
their passing:—Wilmer W. Starkey, Rich- 
ard H. Commons, John W. Luce, Harry 
J. Schnell, Malvern H. Smith, Howard 
H. Hagen, Hugh H. Horton, Henry J. 
Bowerfind, Johnson ‘Rogers, Harry E. 
Drevenstedt, George H. Patten, George 
W. Neister, Harry S. Noel, Dr. H. C. 
Lovis, Walter J. Quinlan, W. W. Walker, 
Edward G. Clemenson, Malcolm Mac- 
Harg, C. M. McClure, Gustave Bayer, 
Francis J. McDonough, Bernard Green- 
berg, John E. Rudolph, William E. Con- 
nell, Lucien N. Brunswig, Andrew J. 
Geer, John C. Davis, A. L. Miller, Miers 
P. Busch, C. A. Newton;)M. D. Morton, 
George B. Evans, F. H. Gazollo, Bryan 
B. Gilmer, James T. Doster, Clarence J. 
Huff, Harry B. Gampher.] 


Statistical Section 


During the year H. J. Ostlund has 
made available to us the results of a 
new survey entitled “Chart of Ac- 
counts”. This should be mest helpful to 
all wholesalers. It will enable all of 
us to so keep our records that the an- 
nual operating surveys as conducted by 
Mr. Ostlund may be more accurately and 
helpfully compiled. Your board com- 
mends the work of Mr. Ostlund. 


Manufacturers’ Committee 


Your board expresses its appreciation 
to S. B. Penick, jr., chairman of this 
committee for his untiring work in pro- 





N.W.D.A. Changes President 


L. LIL. Fritschen, In-Comer, Shakes 
Hands with George Van Gorder, His 
Predecessor. 


viding an excellent program for one ses- 
sion of our Spring meeting and one ses- 
sion of this Fall meeting. The addresses 
represented outstanding contributions on 
subjects of vital importance to the en- 
tire drug industry. 


Business Program 


Your board finds it difficult to find 
words adequate to properly thank Arch 
Crawford for the splendid work which 
he has done during the year in build- 
ing the business programs for our 
Spring and Fall meetings. He has given 
unsparingly of his time. His wide ac- 
quaintance among leaders in the entire 
field of business has been most helpful. 
We extend to Chairman Crawford and 
all of those who have worked with him 
our most sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion. 


Special Addresses 


Your board recommends a hearty vote 
of thanks to each of those who have or 
will deliver special addresses at this 
meeting; included are the following:— 
Dr. Paul Austin Wolfe, George E. So- 
kolsky, Charles Wesley Dunn, Nelson A. 
Miller, Hon. Charles A. Halleck, S. De- 
Witt Clough, Wallace DeLaneey, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Cyril H. Lander, F. J. 
Stock, Hon. Harry J. Anslinger, Harvey 
Saul, Lawrence A. Appley, Dr. Melvin 
T. Copeland 


Wholesalers’ Forum Program 


Because of the request on the part of 
many manufacturers that they be in- 
vited to attend what heretofore has been 
a closed session of wholesalers your 
board approved throwing this session 
open to all members. Many of the 
problems of wholesalers are likewise the 
problems of our manufacturers. It is 
up to our members to indicate whether 
this change has been helpful or not. 

Your board recommends a vote of 
thanks to Al. B. Benson, who conducted 
the wholesalers’ forum, and to all of 


those who took part in this section of 
the program. 
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It enables the physician to prescribe the product indicated 
with no thought of whether or not it is in his office. It enables the 
pharmacist to maintain a satisfactory balance between inventory 
and sales, and the wholesaler to distribute needed merchandise 
in quantities to meet individual needs. 

The Lilly Policy is based on the principle of creating demand 
in the physician’s office for products to be supplied by the retail 
pharmacist who in turn is served by the service wholesaler. It 
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N.W.D.A. and War Agencies 

The work of our executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Dr. E. L. Newcomb, 
has been very largely divided between 
the direction of our various committee 
activities and the handling of our prob- 
lems which arise from U. S. war agency 


orders. The former work has been sum- 
marized in the first part of this report. 

War agency orders have effected in 
one way or another almost every de- 
partment of the wholesale drug business. 
During the year a large number of war 
agency bulletins have bepn issued by 
our New York office. These have been 
largely the work of E. Allen Newcomb. 
These bulletins have set forth clearly 


and briefly the facts which all whole-~ 


salers must have in order to conduct 
their operations in accordance with law. 
The advice and assistance of both Dr. 
Newcomb and E. Allen Newcomb has 
frequently been sought by these differ- 
ent government agencies. Splendid re- 
lationships have been maintained be- 
tween our headquarters office and the 
different war agencies. As a result, we 
have had few serious problems up to 
this time. 

We have not been able to secure satis- 
factory recognition of the wholesale drug 
business as essential, nor proper and 
equitable allocation of gasoline for the 
conduct of our business. Some sections 
of OPA have attempted to regulate and 
control prices, which are as low as or 
lower than prevailed when the Price 








Control Act was passed. Our New York 
office has properly opposed such efforts. 
It must be recognized that the decen- 


tralization of responsibility by many of 
the war agencies has created a situation 
often difficult to handle with a national 
organization. Many local boards, on the 
same question, are making decisions 
completely at variance. This results in 
wholesalers in one area demanding ac- 
tion by the N.W.D.A. office, while whole- 
salers in other areas where conditions 
are satisfactory insist that the N.W.D.A. 
do nothing. Then again the board rec- 
ognizes that we as wholesalers are not 
in agreement on what our procedure 
should be on some of the problems that 
face us. Until we reach these decisions 
work in our New York office is delayed. 
Under these difficult situations your 
board feels that our New York office has 
done an excellent job and we commend 
both Dr. Newcomb and his son Allen for 
their efforts. 


Entertainment Committee 


Your board recommends a vote of 
thanks to General Chairman J. H. Mc- 
Shane, Chairman J. A. Huisking of the 
dinner committee, and all other enter- 
tainment committeemen for the splendid 
work done to make this meeting pleas- 
urable under existing trying conditions. 
To Chairman W. T. Halstead of the reg- 
istration committee we express our 
thanks. 

We also recommend a vote of thanks 
to all of our associate members who 


FOR 


contributed to make this meeting a suc- 
cess, 

Your board takes notice of the large 
number of ladies who have attended our 
business and luncheon sessions. We ap- 
preciate their presence. 

To Mr. Lucius Boomer and Mr. J. P. 
Hoenig, of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
we extend our sincere thanks for the 
splendid services which they have ren- 
dered under most difficult circumstances. 


An American Charter— 


Free Enterprise 


In his formal address of office, 
President George Van Gorder did not 
confine himself to the problems of 
the wholesale drug business and the 
relevant activities of its national asso- 
ciation. He took a broader theme, de- 
noting it with the title—‘An Ameri- 
can Charter: Free Enterprise.” He 
handled this ably as follows:— 


Postwar planning surrounds us in the 
daily news and in our conversations at 
home and in the office. It ranges from 
the concern of the individual about his 
own future to the elaborate plans of the 
statesman for freeing the whole world 
from ills to which it has been heir since 
the memory of man runneth not. In all 
too many cases this planning is no more 
than new expressions of age-old aspira- 
tions and pious hopes. 


SUBSTITUTES 
UBSTITUTES 


There was a time when life for the research chemist was comparatively 
simple. He'd create a new formula for grateful clients, or aid in bring- 
ing costs down by suggesting a change in basic ingredients. However, 
that was all —in what seems — the long ago. 


Today, he is a much harassed man. 


Not only are vital ingredients denied him — unavailable or price pro- 
hibitive — but the substitutes that he so painstakingly created to take 
their place, have themselves been placed on shortage or priority listings. 
Today, he must concentrate the full measure of his skill in the crea- 
tion of Substitutes for Substitutes. 


Many manufacturers, fighting to keep production moving, have turned 
to us with their problems. We have, in most cases, been able to supply 
the necessary help. Our research chemists have, for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, made the Florasynth name a byword in the industry, 
for the creation of effective and successful synthetics. So much so, that 
our reproductions of natural floral absolutes and true essences have 
long been accepted as primary essentials in the manufacture of count- 


less successful perfumes, lotions and other toiletries. 
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What we of the business world gen- 
erally associate with postwar planning 
are research on new products and study 
of new methods of doing business. But 
even this practical approach has no 
promise of accomplishment unless it is 
done in an atmosphere of confidence 
that certain basic concepts will endure. 

The most important of these concepts 
—the one whose challenge by the axis 
has convulsed the world—is freedom. 
This is recognized at the international 
level by the “Four Freedoms” of the At- 
lantic Charter. What we must keep in 
mind and keep before the American 
public is that we cannot hope to ad- 
vance that charter for other peoples 
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through any planning that deprives us 
of our historic American charter: Free 
Enterprise. And I would emphasize 
enterprise. We do not ask for freedom 
to lean upon a subsidized shovel but for 
freedom to exercise abilities which pro- 
vide the driving power for all perma- 
nent progress—initiative, resourceful- 
ness, perserverance, thrift, and willing- 
ness to take chances when reasonable 


rewards can be expected. Freedom, 
in short, to carry on in the post- 
war world, adapting ourselves tae 


liberalized peacetime conditions as we 
now are meeting the emergency situa- 
tion of a nation at war. 


Bureaucratic Sapping 


Our contacts with the various war 
agencies have reassured us that they 
have done for the most part a commend- 
able job. We recognize the need for 
their being. We applaud their aims and 
are eager to support their objectives to 
the extent that these are centered on the 
successful prosecution of the war. But 
when their authority is manipulated into 
the undermining of any of the basic 
principles of free enterprise, we must 
and do object. I need only remind you 
of the recent attempts emanating from 
within OPA to control profits and elimi- 
nate trademarks. The new policy of 
that agency has been publicly an- 
nounced as being directed to the roll- 
ing back of prices which have increased 
within the past twelve months; but you 
and I know what strange and distorted 
echoes have followed that announce- 
ment. 


The drug industry is in an excellent 
position to resist these attempts to un- 
dermine our basic economic structure. 
I venture to say that in no other in- 
dustry is so large a part composed of in- 
dividuals operating successfully on an 
independent basic. In the face of stead- 
ily growing shortages in accustomed 
merchandise, of mounting labor turn- 
over and of restricted deliveries, we 
have met our obligation to keep the 
retail drug stores of the United States 
adequately stocked with those goods 
which contribute to the maintenance of 
health and well-being among our peo- 
ple. And the general price level to con- 
sumers has been kept amazingly close 
to prewar figures. 


One of the strongest factors in this 
position is the continuity of pattern in 
the drug industry even under the stresses 
of wartime conditions. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers have all shown 
a significantly high rate of survival and 
are maintaining their integrated service 
to the public. In some other lines of 
trade, where their products are less es- 
sential to public health and well-being, 
the primary manufacturing has been di- 
verted from civilian production, leaving 
the wholesale and retail functions pres- 
ently dormant and therefore vulnerable 
to changes in postwar distribution. Some 
authorities go so far as to predict that 
resumption in this type of business will 
find that the small independent dealers 
have been squeezed out. 


Challenge of the Fu‘ure 


I do not have to warn you against pres- 
ent complacency, because the difficulties 
of doing business under wartime con- 
ditions are constantly challenging our 
utmost resourcefulness and best efforts; 
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but I would point out that the future 
offers its own particular challenge to us 
right now. Unless we are prepared to 
fight for free enterprise as the platform 
for our postwar planning, we shall pass 
from the necessary restrictions of war- 
time operations into the arbitrary and 
unnecessary straitjacket of some new 
and strange ideology. 

At the same time we must not forget 
that practical businessmen can become 
just as impractical wishful-thinkers as 
are some of the idealists. Whatever the 
postwar world may bring us, it won’t in- 
clude any “return to normalcy” this 
time. The world is presently experi- 
encing tensions and even distortions that 
will prevent its ever fitting again into 
the precise shape of things we once 
knew and were accustomed to. We must 
prepare ourselves to meet and cooperate 





with changes in methods of doing busi- 
ness and in our relations with suppliers, 
witn customers, with employees, and 
with public agencies. What we can ask 
and insist upon, however, is that these 
new conditions truly reflect the needs 
and wishes of the American people and 
are not imposed upon us all by miscel- 
laneous appointees who may be tempo- 
rarily enjoying the power of public 


Our industry must be willing and 
prepared to give more lip-service 
to free enterprise. I therefore submit 
that the first and most effective contri- 
bution we can make to postwar planning 
is to get our business on the soundest 
possible basis today. Current shortages 
and restrictions have taught us new 
standards in eliminating unnecessary 
practices and in streamlining our opera- 
tions. This approach to business we 
shall have to carry over into the post- 
war world, because we know that we 
shall continue to be confronted with 
higher fixed costs, especially taxes, and 
with higher wage and salary levels at a 
time when the overall costs of distribu- 
tion will be under public scrutiny. 


Efficiency a ‘Must’ 


The best, in fact the only, way of 
meeting that situation will be through 
the increase in individual production. 
The selection and training of personnel 
will become of the utmost importance, 
and plant layout and equipment will 
have to be modernized to eliminate lost 
motion and permit maximum productive 
efficiency in every phase of the service 
wholesale function. The N.W.D.A. may 
well study this overall problem and 
through the appropriate committees pre- 
sent to the membership practical sug- 
gestions in the various major divisions 
of our operations. 


In making this suggestion I would em- 
phasize the importance of the personnel 
factor. Much can be done to improve 
the selection, training, and upgrading of 
employees in all categories; and the op- 
portunities for better and more efficient 
service through thorough education of 
salesmen should not be overlooked. 
They are our ambassadors directly to 
the retail druggists of America and in- 
directly to the consuming public. The 
better they know the retail business— 
merchandising, accounting, store ar- 
rangement, and store and window dis- 
play—the better they can function. 


A projection of this service into the 
retail field is the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education which has 
as its objective the encouragement of 
pharmacy as a career and which has 
the unqualified approval of your board 
of control. Dr. Newcomb will have 
more to say about this project in one 
of the forthcoming sessions. Over the 
years, the retail druggist has proved to 
be one of the most convincing ex- 
ponents of the value of small business 
to the American economic system; and 
his continuing strength is of direct in- 
terest to us as wholesalers. It is equally 
of concern to us as citizens committed 
to the principle of free enterprise. 


Margins for Profit 


Getting back to the more immediate 
problems of our business, I predict that 
gross profit—always important—will take 





on new and added significance in the 
days to come. We can expect heavy 
pressure to reduce distributing costs in 
all lines of business including our own; 
and there probably will be attempts to 


attain that end by arbitrary reduction 
of the spread between cost and selling 
price. In the face of inescapably higher 
operating costs, impatient and ill-con- 
sidered attempts to impose such reduc- 
tions, while doomed to eventual failure, 
may meanwhile imperil the present 
system of distribution. 


Before profit margins can be nar- 
rowed, there must be a careful and in- 
telligent study of handling costs as to 
both items and lines. It is entirely rea- 
sonable that distributors be paid for 
their services at both the buying and the 
selling levels with due reference to 
quantity, bulk and rapidity of move- 
ment. It is equally unreasonable that 
they continue to be paid a flat allow- 
ance with no regard for the foregoing 
factors. 

Some time ago the N.W.D.A. initiated 
a study of handling costs. It should be 
revived and continued until the findings 
are put into practical application 
throughout the industry. 


While we are proceeding with ‘a re- 
valuation and reorganization of our 
operations as service wholesalers to 
meet the inevitable changes in the con- 


rt 


ditions of doing business we should give 
thought, I believe, to the need for de- 
veloping a public understanding and 
appreciation of the service wholesale 
function. Unless and until we organize 
to present our case, we leave it by de- 
fault in the hands of those who would 
tinker with, if not destroy, the distri- 
bution system as it has grown with our 
nation. An informed public opinion is 
the very cornerstone of democracy, and 
we cannot well complain about the re- 
sults if we neglect our responsibility 
to contribute to the process of educa- 
tion. Accordingly, I recommend that 
the board of control continue to study 
the situation and take such action as it 
deems in the best interest of your asso- 
ciation and its member firms. 


Association’s Functioning 


The association’s office has continued 
during the past year to function smooth- 
ly and effectively under the leadership 
of Dr. E. L. Newcomb. Mr. Allen New- 
comb has ably assisted his fathery and 
it is he who has been largely responsible 
for the carefully prepared and instruc- 
tive digest of war agency orders, which 
have contributed so largely to a better 
understanding by our membership of 
these wartime regulations. I would 
be remiss if I did not _also commend 
the faithful services of Miss Evelyn 
Sutton who, as Dr. Newcomb’s secre- 
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tary, has performed her duties so ef- 
ficiently for the past eight years. 

To the chairman of the board of con- 
trol, whose constant interest and un- 
grudging contributions of time and ef- 
fort have been so valuable, to the chair- 
men of all standing committees, and to 
the board members and officers whose 
help throughout the year has been 
prompt, generous, and understanding, I 
offer my appreciation and thanks, re- 
alizing that whatever measure of suc- 
cess this administration has attained, 
has been due to their support. I wish 
also to express my appreciation to Mr. 
J. H. McShane, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee; to Mr. Arch Craw- 
ford, chairman of the business program 
committee, and to their respective com- 
mittee members for their untiring efforts 
which have contributed so materially ta 
the success of this convention. 


The Postwar Period 


Large and momentous problems 
await the drug business in the postwar 
period, said Charles Wesley Dunn, of 
the New York Bar, and these will 
have to be met with an attitude of 
self-confidence and a policy of con- 
structive endeavor deriving from a 
clear understanding of the significanée 
of what is to be done and how ‘it 
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should be undertaken. Mr. Dunn pre. 
sented his thesis as follows:— 


I appreciate the opportunity to address 
this wartime convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, on the 
postwar situation of the drug industry, 
from the standpoint of its general busi- 
ness in medicinal products. I venture 
to do so because I have been counsel for 
the oldest national association of phar- 
maceutical manufacturers for thirty 
years; and I have also been counsel for 
the national association of food manu- 
facturers, for a similar period, which 
faces essentially the same postwar situ- 
ation. Furthermore, a discussion of this 
situation presents «fundamental prob- 
lems, which invite thoughtful consider- 
ation by every citizen; and it is in that 
capacity that I now speak. 

I especially appreciate the opportunity 
to address this association, because it is 
the common meeting place of the drug 
industry; and I have long desired to re- 
cord my admiration of the statesmanlike 
leadership of its executive vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. E. L. Newcomb. He is a pro- 
found student of drug economics, and a 
man whose expert ability is matched by 
a broad vision and a high sense of pub- 
lic responsibility. 


War Obligations Met 


The mind of the drug industry is now 
patriotically concentrated on discharging 
its national obligation to provide the 


Anhydrous 


medicines which our country needs for 
military purpose and requires for civil- 
ian use, in this war period. In dis- 
charging this obligation the industry is 
confronted with the practical difficulties 
caused by the mobilization of a huge 
national army, the war reorganization 
of our national economy, and the dis- 
location of normal conditions. These 
difficulties tax its brain and strain its 
muscle, and they make its due operation 
a worrisome managerial problem. The 
industry does not complain of these dif- 
ficulties, because they are unavoidable, 
and of course, they are insignificant in 
comparison with the sacrifices made by 
our boys on the firing line. The indus- 
try does, however, protest against any 
unwarranted increase in these difficul- 
ties created by a misuse of its adminis- 
trative power by any executive agency 
of the national government—and the 
Office of Price Administration invites 
special mention in this connection. In 
contrast I may cite the sound general 
record of the War Production Board 
and the Food and Drug Administration, 
for example. But notwithstanding all 
these difficulties the decisive fact re- 
mains that the industry has well dis- 
charged its war obligation; and in doing 
so it has rendered an essential service 
to the country, of which it is justly 
proud. 

But while the mind of the industry 
is now concentrated on playing its part 
in winning the war, its eyes turn toward 


the postwar period and scan its business 
and general horizon. For a successful 
end of the war is certain, sooner or 
later, and may come abruptly in Europe; 
and when it does come our country— 
we pray—faces the long future of a 
peacetime life, which we call the post- 
war period. 

Now, it is clear that the drug indus- 
try will enter this period without any 
serious reconversion problem, with its 
production and distribution structure in- 
tact, and at the peak of its modern de- 
velopment in every essential respect of 
capacity and business. It is true that 
the end of the war will involve a loss 
of government orders to the industry 
and will present to it the problem of 
any government surplus of war products, 
for example; but it is also true that 
these are relatively incidental matters 
which do not alter the basic situation 
stated. Likewise it is clear that from 
a fundamental economic and _ social 
standpoint the drug industry can rea- 
sonably contemplate a large expansion 
of its business, in the postwar period, 
in normal course and subject only to 
the general restraints on it. For this in- 
dustry produces and sells essential me- 
dicinal products of universal need by 
our people; and that need demands the 
infinite creation of new and better me- 
dicinal products, through scientific re- 
search, which have a vast potential mar- 
ket. The scope of this market is indi- 
cated by the great increase in the indus- 
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try’s business through the modern de- 
velopment of the vitamin, sulphonamide, 
and hormone products, for example; and 
the public need on penicillin, to men- 
tion another. 

In short, from the aforesaid funda- 
mental standpoint and in the long view 
it is manifest that the drug industry 
has just started on an unending road of 
business expansion through the research 
creation of new and better medicinal 
products. For this expansion is meas- 
ured by the medicinal needs of our peo- 
ple; these needs are unlimited, broadly 
speaking; and they remain to be largely 
satisfied, relatively speaking. Further- 
more the brilliant modern success of 
chemotherapy has made the public deep- 
ly conscious; and its products are a sub- 
ject of common household discussion 
throughout the land. 


With this broad statement I now come 
to a consideration of the principal gen- 
eral restraints on the business expansion 


J. H. McShane 
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of the drug industry, in the postwar pe- 
riod. They are three in number. 


Opportunities Unrealized 


The first general restraint on the busi- 
ness expansion of the drug industry, in 
that period, is its own more or less 
failure to realize the opportunity for this 
expansion then presented. As to the 
manufacturer it is basically a failure 
duly to engage in scientific research for 
the development of new and better me- 
dicinal products; and as to the dealer 
(wholesale or retail) it is basically a 
failure duly to promote their distribu- 
tion. 


I should add here that a manufac- 
turer of a medicinal product is engaged 
in a business which is much more than 
a commercial enterprise for profit, how- 
ever important it may be in that con- 
ception. For in its fundamental signifi- 
cance this business is also and princi- 
pally a profession for public health 
service: and this professional character 
of his business vests in the manufacturer 
a responsibility to improve that service, 
in its basic product sense. For the same 
reason he has the additional resposi- 
bility to sell his products only at a rea- 
sonable price, in order that the cost of 
essential medical care shall not be ex- 
cessive to our people. This aside from 
the fact that the modern concept of the 
best conducted manufacturing business 
is to secure a greater aggregate profit 
through a larger sale at a lower price. 
Furthermore, the manufacturer has a 
distribution responsibility to his dealers 
(wholesale and retail). It is that of 
taking every available action to assure 
them a stable resale price returning a 
reasonable prefit; and whatever the 
practical need of such action in the 
past it will be even greater in the fu- 
ture, because trade competition then 
promises to be progressively more 6sé- 
vere. This distribution responsibility 
basically arises from the fact that the 
manufacturer and his dealers are in ef- 
fect partners engaged in a common busi- 
ness enterprise; and that partnership 
relation creates an obligation in each 
to act for the welfare of the other. 


The foregong statement may give rise 
to the question whether a smaller me- 
dicinal manufacturer can compete with 

arger one in the scientific research of 
the future; and an affirmative answer is 
indicated. For, while a larger manu- 
facturer can engage in this research on 
2 more extensive scale, there is no prac- 
tical reason why a smaller manufac- 
turer cannot successfully engage in it, 
on a less extensive scale. This is so 
because scientific research is an indi- 
vidual undertaking conducted on a pro- 
fessional basis; and there is now ample 
proof before us that this is so. In 
short: the outlook in the postwar period 
is that there will be ample public facili- 
ties available to a smaller manufacturer 
for scientific research and that he can 
then secure competent workers to do 
it; and the fact is that the field of 
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such research is so vast that there is 
ample room for any medicinal scientist 
to explore it with effective result. 


Potentiality of Private Employment 


The second general restraint on the 
business expansion of the drug industry, 
in the postwar period, is any interfer- 
ence imposed by adverse economic con- 
ditions. I refer to general economic 
conditions which are antagonistic to all 
business; and of which the dominating 
one is a reduction in the national in- 
come caused by a general decrease in 
employment and wages. In short, we 
are here dealing with the major post- 
war economic problem confronting our 
country; which arises from (a) the vast 
increase in production facilities, during 
the war, (b) the task of converting them 
to peacetime use after the war, and (c) 
the return of millions of our people 
from military service and war work to 
private employment at that time. The 
problem is whether we can then build 
a national economy of adequate pri- 
vate employment; and it is one that 
must give deep concern to us ail. 

In considering the broad situation thus 
presented, from the standpoint of the 
drug industry, numerous ameliorating 
facts should be noted: and I will now 
mention five:— 


The first fact is that this industry will 
have a much greater special business 
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with the government in the postwar (as 
distinguished from the prewar) period, 
because it will then maintain a much 
larger military establishment. While 
that business is done at little or no 
profit, it has the significance of its vol- 
ume. 

The second fact is that this industry 
will have the additional special business 
with the government, in the postwar 
reconstruction period, represented by its 
distribution of medicines abroad for 
humanitarian reason and in building the 
peace. That business has more than the 
significance of its volume, because it 
promotes a subsequent private export 
business. ‘ 

The third tact is that this industry has 
a potential opportunity otherwise largely 
to extend its foreign business, in the 
postwar period. That additionaal busi- 
ness has the significance of an industry 
expansion accordingly; put to secure it 
there must be a state of international 
trade which permits it. This state of 
that trade can be obtained through the 
plan of international trade agreement 
advocated by Cordell Hull; and if rea- 
sonable drug import and appropriate 
patent and trademark laws exist in the 
country of export, which is an objective 
for accomplishment by our government. 

Now it will be noted that the addi- 
tional business open to the drug indus- 
try on the basis of the three facts just 
stated, is regardless of the domestic sit- 


uation; and this statement leads to the 
remaining facts, which relate to that sit- 
uation. 

The fourth fact is thet there is sound 
reason to expect a measurable boom in 
domestic business, in the more or less 
immediate postwar period, created by 
an enormous accumulated demand for 
consumer goods and supported by an 
unprecedented accumulated amount ot 
consumer savings. But this boom, if 
and when it comes, presents the follow - 
ing (among other) questions:—How long 
will it last? How far will it go in in- 
creasing business and absorbing employ- 
ment? And will it be followed by a 
period of serious unemployment, busi- 
ness depression, and hard times? These 
questions give pause for anxious con- 
sideration; and they serve to introduce 
the fifth fact. 


It is this: because of its essential 


character, and as prewar experience 
establishes the drug industry is in- 
herently depression - proo‘’, broadly 


speaking. But while this is true it is also 
true that this industry is bound to suffer 
more or less business and financial loss 
in such a period. Therefore this indus- 
try cannot be indifferent to the pros- 
pect of such a period or complacent 
about it, from its own standpoint; and it 
should not take this attitude, from a 
public sandpoint. 

This being so the following fundamen- 
tal question is presented to the drug 
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industry: What action can it take to 
prevent the development of this baneful 
situation and generally to solve the na- 
tional problem of unemployment, in the 
postwar period? The manifest answer is 
that this industry can, first, make a best 
effort to achieve the greatest expansion 
of its own business, whereby it is then 
conducted on the basis of maximum em- 
ployment and wages; and that it can, 
second, collaborate in the national effort 
to solve such problem. This collabora- 
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tion should transcend industry and 
business action and involve personal 
action as well. 


Governmental Interference 


The third general restraint on the 
business expansion of the drug industry, 
tn the postwar period, is any interfer- 
ence imposed by adverse government 
action. This action may be of different 
kinds; and I will now mention two. 


The first is action which puts the gov- 
ernment more or less into the business 
of manufacturing medicinal products. 
Such action is, of course, inconsistent 
with our order of free institutions, which 
contemplates a rule of private business 
and promotes free enterprise therein; 
hence it is not to be tolerated if and 
so long as these products are duly man- 
ufactured by private business; and this 
is the actual and prospective situation. 
Furthermore and from the standpoint of 
the public welfare no government organ- 
ization can ever match the genius of our 
people in effecively developing the pri- 
vate business of manufacturing these 
products. 


While the conception of such govern- 
ment action, on any general scale, may 
now seem academic and fantastic, its 
possibility must be considered in the 
long view; and this possibility should be 
approached from the standpoint of cer- 
tain sobering facts. These are (among 
others): our national government has 
already entered the public utility busi- 
ness; our State governments have al- 
ready entered the biologic drug busi- 
ness; state medicine, if it comes, is 
bound eventually to involve a manufac- 
ture of medicinal products; there is now 
a strong agitation to place the milk 
business on a public utility basis: Con- 
gress is now instituting an investigation 
of the food business, generally, which 
is directed to substitute its control by 
farmer cooperative organizations; the 
Socialist party—not to mention the Com- 
munist party—has a platform which ad- 
vocates the government ownership of es- 
sential production industries, and there 
is no telling how strong this party may 
become in the future; and the war has 
generated strong talk of a postwar ex- 
tension of even a democratic govern- 
ment into the field of such industries. 


For example: there is considerable talk 
in this country of broadening our na- 
tional public utility business; whereas 
in Great Britain the Home Secretary 
constantly hammers on the theme of a 
broad government control of business in 
the postwar period and the Prime Min- 
ister has officially stated that his gov- 
ernment will then put into effect a broad 
program of social legislation, which it is 
reported will socialize numerous essen- 
tial production industries. Furthermore, 
in dealing with this possibility we must 
not overlook the influence of Russia, 
which will play a leading (perhaps a de- 
cisive) part in the postwar world. In 
thus referring to Russia and England I 
do not mean to imply that our country 
will adopt the communistic government 
of the former or follow any state social- 
ism of the latter. On the contrary, it is 
clear that our democratic government 
will be stronger than ever before in the 
postwar period; and that our people will 
then solve their own national problems 
in their own way. My only boint here 
is that there are strong forces at work 
throughout the world to bring about an 
extension of government everywhere in- 
to the field of essential production in- 
dustries; and therefore we must ever be 
on the alert to deal effectively with 
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them, in this country. In making this 
statement I add that a distinction should 
be sharply drawn between legislation 
which establishes state socialism (in its 
invidious sense) and that which appro- 
priately secures the social welfare of 
our people. For the prospect is that our 
government will progressively enact the 
latter legislation, in the postwar period; 
and that it will increasingly regulate 
private business. 


State Medicine 


The second goverenment action here 
in mind is that which substitutes state 
for private medicine. Such action is 
likewise inconsistent with our order of 
free institutions, which necessarily rec- 
ognizes the private practice of medi- 
cine, the freedom of a physician in it, 
and the individual right to select him; 
and hence it should not be sanctioned 
for this and other fundamental reasons 
of public policy. 

Now such government action is dis- 
tinguished from the first one, previously 
considered, in that the danger of it is 
real and immediate; and this danger is 
manifestly created by two basic facts. 
The first fact is that adequate medical 
care is a matter of fundamental impor- 
tance to our people; whereas the sec- 
ond fact is that great numbers of our 
people in the lower income class are 
now unable to secure such medical care. 
The basic cause of this situation is their 
inability to pay for such medical care; 
and a supplemental cause is any local 
lack of the facilities for such care, if they 
could pay for it. Therefore, the indi- 
cated remedy for this situation is a 
plan to correct it, on the basis of private 
medicine. 

Many plans to do so have been de- 
veloped; and I will now mention one. It 
is the plan to provide adequate medical 
care at a low cost through prepaid and 
group action. This plan is organized in 
various ways; the group may be em- 
ployee or local or general in character; 
and a striking example of its brilliant 
»peration is described by Paul de Kruif 
in his latest book, entitled “Kaiser 
Wakes the Doctors.” The merit of this 
plan is that it is a democratic one 
weherby our people cooperate to secure 
adequate medical care for themselves, 
on the basis of private instead of state 
medicine, when they cannot individual- 
ly secure it; and I have long recom- 
mended this plan to my manufacturer 
clients, for the protection of their em- 
ployees. 

My point in the foregoing statement 
is that the danger of legislation to im- 
pose state medicine on the country 
exists, not because such medicine is 
sound and desirable, but because the 
fundamental national need for adequate 
medical care has not been sufficiently 
satisfied under our prevailing system of 
private medicine, for the reasons stated 
and notwithstanding its effective char- 
acter otherwise. If this is so, then the 
indicated way to defeat such legisla- 
tion is not simply to denounce it, but 
to remove the basic cause of it by devel- 
oping adequate medical care for our 
people through private medicine instead. 
The responsibility of leadership for de- 
veloping this care on that basis is in the 
~edical profession; and the drug indus- 
try should constructively cooperate in 
its effort accordingly. 

In conclusion: this broad review of 
the drug industry in the postwar period 
has served to indicate some of the grave 
economic and social problems then con- 
ronting our country. These problems 
are appalling in their magnitude; and 
the difficulty of their, solution is stag- 
gering. But we have no other recourse 
than to approach them with a construc- 
tive and hopeful point of view; and a 
firm determination to solve them sound- 
ly and justly. We must not approach 
them with a defeatist attitude; or in de- 
spair of their solution. For to do so is 
to lose faith in ourselves; and above all 
else we must not lose that in the fu- 
ture. 


Postwar Readjustments 


A practical analysis of the need that 
business prepare promptly for V-Day 
and the consequent postwar readjust- 
ments was presented by Dr. Melvin T. 
Copeland, director of research at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, who is chairman of 
the Massechusetts Committee on Post- 
war Readjustment. Dr. Copeland 
stressed the importance of time in all 
aspects of the readjustment problem, 
placing this above the assurance of- 
ficially advocated against possible 
overpayment in the termination of 
war contracts. He spoke as follows:— 

Good news from the battlefronts 
makes us more keenly aware of the 
problems of V-Day. We all know that 
there must be no let up in our war pro- 
duction until the Nazis and the Japs 
have been thoroughly whipped. At the 
same time we cannot be blind to the 
fact that when V-Day does arrive, 
whether it be in 1944 or in 1945, we 
shall have problems of great magnitude 
on our hands here at home, as well as 
abroad. If we are to avoid irreparable 
economic and social disasters on the 
postwar’ home front, these domestic 
problems must be solved promptly and 
effectively. 

Business will have a large part to play 


in the postwar renaissance; so let us 
consider, insofar as we can see ahead, 
what we are likely to be up against 
when we shall be up against it, and 
what we can do about it. 

First let us consider the oft-neglected 
time factor. The end of the war may 
come in Europe before it does in Asia. 
In that event, there will be an interim 
period between initial victory and final 
victory. Later, when total victory has 
been won, we may expect to face a very 
critical period of three or four months 
while government contracts are being 
terminated and a start is being made 
on industrial demobilization and our re- 
turn to peacetime pursuits. 

If the war does end in Europe before 
it ends in Asia, we may safely assume, 
I believe, that during the interim pe- 
riod the production of combat ships and 
transports will continue unabated. The 
production of airplanes also presumably 
will be kept at a maximum. Our troops 
will have to be supplied, of course, with 
ood, clothing, medical supplies, and im.~ 
plements of war. The change in the 
nature of the campaigns, however, will 
cause cutbacks in the orders for some 
types of equipment. 


Allocation of Released Materials 


If substantial cutbacks are made in 
the orders for some types of equipment 
during the interim period, one of the 
major problems will be to determine 
how any materials that are thereby re- 
leased can best be allocated for civilian 


flationary influences, and aid in prepara- 
tions for Total V-Day. 

use if they are not needed for other 
types of military equipment. There are 
five criteria, it seems to me, which well 
might govern those allocations. 

First, preference should be given to 
the production of essential consumers’ 
goods. The longer the war continues, 
the more difficult it is, of course, to dis- 
tinguish between purely military and 
essential civilian goods. A lack of alarm 
clovks, for example, can contribute to 
absenteeism of warworkers. 

Second, preference should be given to 
consumers’ goods which will catch the 
most “hot money,” and thereby help to 
combat inflation; 5,000 tons of steel, for 
example, would catch much more “hot 
money” if made up into small articles, 
such as alarm clocks, than if put into a 


few large pieces of equipment, like 
bridges. 
Third, insofar as is consistent with 


other considerations, preference should 
be given to small business concerns. 

Fourth, if sufficient quantities of the 
materials are available, they should be 
used to relieve critical shortage of essen- 
tial industrial equipment. 


Fifth, where possible, materials should 
be allocated for experimental work by 
companies which are actively developing 
new merchandise programs for the post- 
war markets. The greatest good will be 
accomplished by using available ma- 
terials during the interim period to satis- 
fy essential consumer needs, combat in- 


In the interim period, furthermore, 
there will be an opportunity for the 
government agencies and for business 
concerns holding war contracts to gain 
valuable experience in dealing with the 
problem of contract termination. If that 
opportunity is wisely utilized, the éx- 
perience gained can be of great help in 
meeting the much more critical situa- 
tion which will arise immediately after 
Total V-Day. We should remember, of 
coutse, that from the point of view of 
our determination and effort to win the 
war, there is only one V-Day—the day 
of final victory. 


After that final victory has been 
achieved the total switch to peace can 
be begun. But even then the complete 
switchback probably will not be accom- 
plished in some industries in less than 
a year; in a few cases it may take even 
longer; but the first three or four 
months after Total V-Day seem likely to 
present the most hazards. If we can get 
over that hurdle promptly and success- 
fully, we should enter upon a period of 
great industrial activity; the accumu- 
lated civilian demand for merchandise 
and services of all sorts should keep 
most of our industrial wheels turning. 
By the time that that deferred demand 
is filled, new models and new products 
growing out of the technological devel- 
opments of the war should be coming on 
the market in large enough volume to 
sustain demand and thus keep up in- 
dustrial activity for another period of 
indefinite duration. That is as far into 
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the future as one now can wisely hazard 
a guess. 

As soon as final victory is won, many 
industrial plants now engaged on war- 
work should be returned to civilian pro- 
duction as promptly as possible. That 
will involve the wholesale termination 
of uncompleted war contracts. Civilian 


production cannot be resumed, however, 
unless the business concern has work- 
ing capital with which to buy materials 
and meet its payroll. It will be im- 
perative, therefore, that many com- 
panies receive from the government at 
once cash due on terminated contracts. 
Arrangements also must be made in 
many cases to permit the removal of 
work in process from the machines 
within a short time after a contract is 
terminated, so that the machines can be 
free for civilian production. If we are 
to provide the maximum opportunities 
for employment in the critical period 
which will exist immediately after Total 
V-Day, prompt payments must be made 
of cash due on terminated war contracts 
and government work in process must 
be cleaned out of the machines. 


T:me Factor Imperative 


The views which I am expressing on 
the importance of the time factor seem 
not to be shared by the Comptroller- 
General of the United States. A few 
days ago the comptroller-general sent 
a letter to Senator Murray commenting 
on a proposed bill authorizing contrac- 
tors to obtain promptly substantial ad- 
vance payments from the government 
on the amounts due them on contracts 
cancelled by. the government. While 
the comptroller-general states that he 
is in sympathy with a study of the prob- 
lems of contract termination by Con- 
gress, he sees no pressing urgency for 
action at this time. My view is that 
while Total V-Day may be a long way 
off, there is always a possibility that it 
may come sooner than ex ed, and 
we should be ready when it does come. 
We should not be so poorly prepared 
for peace as we were for war. 

In the second place, while the comp- 
troller-general expresses some sympathy 
with measures to expedite the settle- 
ment of terminated war contracts, the 
procedure which he recommends would 
involve delays that would threaten to 
send up into a tail-spin of unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps the comptroller-general 
has information on the problems of in- 
dustrial rehabilitation with which I am 
not acquainted, but my associates and 
myself have been studying these matters 
at first hand for two years now, and 
from the information at my disposal I 
am convinced that the first two or three 
months after V-Day will be so critical 


that we should take no chances on de- 
laying recovery. 

On the government side certain con- 
structive steps have been taken with 


reference to contract termination. These 
steps will be largely nullified, however, 
if the action recommended by the comp- 
troller-general is taken by Congress. The 
War Department, for instance, has is- 
sued comprehensive instructions for the 
negotiation of settlements of terminated 
war contracts. The comptroller-general 
would eliminate all negotiated settle- 
ments and, in effect, place the final set- 
tlement of all terminated contracts in 
the hands of the comptroller-general. 


Contract-Termination Plans 


The instructions and regulations which 
have been issued by the War Depart- 
ment apply primarily to the settlement 
of war contracts terminated currently 
because of the changing fortunes of 
war and modification of military re- 
quirements, and estimates indicate that 
the volume of contracts already can- 
celled in this war exceeds the total can- 
celled at the end of the last war. Until 
the comptroller-general sent his letter 
to Senator Murray, it had appeared that 
experience could be gained in negotiat- 
ing the settlement of current contract 
terminations which would be very help- 
ful in dealing with the vastly larger 
volume of terminations which will fol- 
low Total V-Day. If the comptroller- 
general’s statement prevents our gain- 
ing that experience, the government 
and the workmen and all others who are 
dependent on industry for a livelihood 
will pay a heavy price when V-Day ar- 
rives. Procrastination in determining the 
policy on negotiated settlements will be 
very costly. Indeed, there is grave risk 
that the uncertainty regarding contract 
settlements, which has arisen as a re- 
sult of the comptroller-general’s state- 
ment, may interfere with current war 
production; the uncertainty may cause 
delays, for example, in the disposal of 
surplus stocks of material and of equip- 
ment which could be used in other 
plants for war production. ; 

The proposed Murray bill, to which 
the comptroller-general objects, would 
authorize any contractor to demand pay- 
ment of at least 75 percent of the costs 
which he has incurred on any war con- 
tract terminated by the government 
after V-Day, the claim to be certified 
as correct by the contractor under pen- 
alty of perjury, and payment to be made 
by the government within thirty days 
after the claim is presented. The comp- 
troller-general opposes these provisions 
on the grounds of administrative load 
and, especially, the risk of improper 
claims. He states:—“While it may be 
that the demands of contractors and 


subcontractors would be made in good 
faith and pursuant to an honest belief 
by the parties that they are entitled to 
the amounts claimed, yet, large numbers 


of demands undoubtedly would be filed 
under the proposed bill, which demands 
would be without any legal foundation 
and, hence, as to which there would be 
no obligation on the government to 
make payment.” In other words, the 
comptroller-general seems to be of the 
opinion that “large numbers” of per- 
sons who hold war contracts either are 
not intelligent or will commit perjury. 
That view is neither valid nor helpful. 





a) 


S. B. Penick, dr, 
Chairman of Manufacturers Committee 


I am strongly convinced that legisla- 
tion should be enacted which: will pro- 
vide for prompt, mandatory advance 
Payments on terminated war contracts. 
To be sure, such legislation, if enacted, 
may place a heavy administrative load 
on the government services. But we 
have met the administrative burden of 
the war fairly well. Then, too, there 
may be some losses to the government 
where overpayments are made which 
cannot be recovered. Nevertheless, the 
administrative burden and the occa- 
sional losses will be far less than ‘the 
administrative burden and the costs 
which the government will have to 
shoulder if delays in the payment of 





government obligations and settlement 
of terminated war contracts cause wide- 
spread unemployment after V-Day. We 
cannot risk even a few months’ delay 
in the settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts. 


Influences of Unemployment 


Legislation for prompt payment on 
cancelled contracts is not sought as a 
favor to industry but as a means of 
averting unnecessary and extensive un- 
employment. The terms that would be 
authorized in such legislation are no 
more favorable than those in general 
use in private business. Uncle Sam ought 
to settle his obligations as promptly as 
a private buyer is expected to settle. 
If there are misunderstandings on the 
terms of settlement in some cases, those 
misunderstandings can be attributed 
chiefly to the pressure for speeding up 
production to win the war. While the 
war has been on, contracotrs have not 
been able to exercise ordinary caution 
in spreading their risks or to haggle 
over details of the terms for settle- 
ment of terminated contracts largely be- 
cause of their preoccupation with get- 
ting out war products. They have a right 
under those circumstances to expect 
prompt, fair treatment, without being 
stigmatized as perjurers. 

In this connection I have a request 
to make. If any of you have problems 
connected. with the termination of war 
contracts; I should be glad to know 
whether mandatory advance payments 
would or would not be of any impor- 
tance to you. Also, I should like to 
know whether or not your ability to 
provide maximum employment to your 
workmen will be affected by the prompt- 
ness with which terminated war con- 
tracts are settled. The comptroller-gen- 
eral may be right. If he is right, then 
he has information on postwar economic 
problems that I have not yet uncovered. 
If you have any experience which sub- 
stantiates the comptroller-general’s views 
or which is contrary to those views, I 
should appreciate your sending a de- 
scription of it to me in writing. 

The responsibility for prompt setle- 
ment of terminated war contracts, how- 
ever, does not rest solely on the govern- 
ment. Contractors must do their part by 
presenting their claims promptly and in 
proper, accurate form. The record on 
current terminations shows many cases 
in which the contractors are not sub- 
mitting their claims promptly in a form 
which complies with the essential pro- 
visions of their contracts for settlement. 
If you have a government contract which 
may be subject to termination ,now is 
the time for you to find out just how 
your claim should be presented in order 
to permit expeditious settlement. Do 
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not cuss the government for any failure 
on your own part to meet the essential, 
fair requirements of claim presentation. 
If you are a subcontractor it will be 
just as necessary that you prepare 
promptly clear, dependable statements 
of your claims. If you employ subcon- 
tractors, you must be ready, where nec- 
essary, to educate them in proper claim 
presentation in order to avoid delays in 
settlement. 

If arrangements can be made whereby 
the government and contractors and 
subcontractors can effect prompt settle- 
ment of terminated war contracts, that 
will facilitate the switchback to. civil- 
ian production, but the constructive 
work must be done by business concerns 
themselves. 


Readjustments in Employment 

The big task that we will face on the 
home front when Total V-Day arrives is 
to provide jobs for the men and wom- 
from service with the 


and repair jobs to be done, witli spééi- 
fications for the materials and labor 
needed. Each of you who has any de- 
ferred repair and maintenance work 
can aid in business recovery by being 
ready to go ahead on that work just as 
soon as workmen and materials become 
available. 


Wholesalers have a real part to play 
in industrial rehabilitation and in fa- 
cilitating reemployment when the war 
is over. In the drug trade, wholesalers 
are a vital factor. It is up to them to 
lend their efforts toward keeping up a 
maximum flow of merchandise from 
factories to retailers and consumers. We 
shall need to keep up the flow of estab- 
lished lines and to aid in the promotion 
of new lines of goods. 

There are lots of tough problems 
ahead. Let us not be blind to that fact. 
Nevertheless, the problems ahead are 
no tougher than the ones that we have 
licked in fighting the war. Private in- 
dustry has contributed magnificently to 
the war effort. If we are to win the 
war on the home front, private industry 
must do an even greater job in provid- 
ing employment promptly after V-Day. 
It is none too early to be getting ready 
for that task. I could cite hundreds 
of reasons why business is likely to 
“go to hell in a hack” after the war, and 
undoubtedly you could add numerous 
others. Those reasons are obstacles to 
be sure, but they are not valid reasons, 
because we just cannot afford to let that 
happen. We have got to use our cour- 
age and our resourcefulness to lick those 
obstacles just as we have licked Musso- 
lini and are going to lick Hitler and 
the Japs. 


The Manpower Situation 


The manpower problem of the na- 
tion has reached a phase which de- 
mands that the labor force of the 
country be much better stabilized, 
said Lawrence A. Appley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Vick Chemical Company, 
who is deputy chairman and execu- 
tive director of the War Manpower 
Commission. The problem now is to 
allocate and to stabilize an insuf- 
Acient supply of manpower at the 
places where it is most needed for 
success in the war effort. The man- 
power problem as a whole has been 
90 percent solved, but the remaining 
10 percent is the hardest, and turn- 
over takes 7 percent or 8 percent 
monthly from what has been accom- 
plished. 


Mr. Appley sét forth these prem- 
ises: — 


1, Labor movement is inherent in any 
labor market when jobs are more plen- 
tiful than people, 

2. Most Americans want to participate 
and do their part in the war effort. 

3. The average American would like 
some indication of where he or she is 
most needed in the war effort and is 
quite likely to follow such information 
when that citizen can have faith in it. 

4. The average American needs and 
welcomes advice and reasonable direc- 
tion in doing what he or she should ‘do. 

In the endeavors of WMC, he said 
that the mobilizing and stabilizing of 
labor forces required practicable an- 
swers to the following questions:— 

1. What is the relative urgency of the 
products and services of each establish- 
ment 

2. What is the relative need for man- 
power by establishments? 

3. Should labor be referred to estab- 
lishments which have a high production 
urgency rating and which likewise are 
on the manpower priority list because 
of need? 


The facts in each case must deter- 
mine the answers, and it must also be 
determined whether contributory con- 
ditions can be corrected or the neces- 
sary work must be transferred. 
Among contributory conditions he 
cited improper utilization, hoarding, 
inadequate or unsound personnel 
practices, improper management sub- 
standard wages, poor working condi- 
tions, inadequate housing and trans- 
portation, and poor supervision. To 
the solution of stabilization problems 
USES applies a controlled referral 
system, which, leaving with the em- 
ployer the right to hire or fire and 
with the employee the right to refuse 
employment or to quit a job, is 
directed to the placing of the right 
persons in the right jobs at the right 
time and in the right numbers. Some- 
times the work must be taken to the 
workers; sometimes the workers are 
taken to the job. 


The Answer 


Mr. Appley said that management, 
labor, and community interests are 
beginning to appreciate the nature of 
the manpower problem. Management 
is becoming self-analytical and its 
cooperation is very helpful. The final 


solution, he said, iiés iti this direc- 
tion: — 


It is still my firm belief that, if man- 
agement, labor, community, and govern- 
ment agencies can get together ori & 
common objective and can agree to a 
satisfactory local manpower program, 
they can handle the crisis that now 
exists in this country. If we will accept 
the fact that certain restrictions and 
controls are required and if we will con- 
tribute to the development and effective 
application of such restrictions and con- 
trols we could correct these conditions 
in short order. If, however, our choice 
is to fight and pressure and preserve 
our rights in an effort to continue on 
our own independent ways, then the 
job cannot be handled with the com- 
munity itself. 

If the program outlined here is not 
permitted to function, then the next ac- 
tion required is legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Such legis- 
lation will not be easy to draft or to 
administer. This country has never had 
experience with a national service act. 

There are times when I feel that a 
national service act is inevitable. There 
are other times when developments are 
most encouraging and it appears that 
such legislation will not be necessary. 
This latter mood is usually inspired 
when I have the privilege of facing a 
group of this kind. There is ability and 
power enough in this group and in sim- 
ilar groups throughout the country to 
solve this problem and solve it well if 
we but have the will to do it. One con- 
viction I do have at the moment and 
that is, whether it be by the voluntary 
system or whether it be through legisla- 
tion, this country will solve the man- 
power problems as it solved conversion 
of plants to war production. Even though 
we sometimes do it the hard way, man- 
agement and labor come through in the 
crisis. 


What Is Essential 


There is no inessential American, 
man or woman, in this country, in the 
opinion of George E. Sokolsky, news- 
paper columnist, who was speaker at 
one of the luncheons. The problem of 
manpower, as he saw it, is not to di- 
vide men into essential and nonessen- 
tial, but to divide the country into 
those who fight at the front and those 
fighting at home, in production or 
distribution services or in the elevat- 
ing of the general morale. 

The supplying of civilian needs is a 
matter of important logistics, Mr. So- 





PHARMACEUTICALS 


REAGENT CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALS FOR DISINFECTANTS AND INSECTICIDES. 


In a message to the National Wholesale Drug- 


ACETYL-p-AMINOPHENYL SALICYLATE 
N.N.R. 


ACETYLTANNIC ACID, U.S.P. XI (Tannigen) 
ALBUMIN TANNATE, U.S.P. XI (Tannalbin) 


ANTIPYRINE SALICYLATE, Medicinal 


BETA NAPHTHYL BENZOATE N.N.R. 


(Benzonaphthol) 
CALCIUM BENZYL PHTHALATE, 
White Medicinal 


CALCIUM CAMPHOSULPHONATE, Med’l. 
CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE, U.S.P. XII 


CALCIUM LEVULINATE 


ETHYL CHAULMOOGRATE, U.S.P. XII 


ETHYL MORRHUATE 

HELMITOL, Medicinal 

NICOTINE SALICYLATE, Medicinal 
RESORCIN MONOACETATE, N.N.R. 
= CAMPHOSULPHONATE, 


edicinal 


its fifth year. 


tially and well. 


gists Association, | pointed out last year, that we 
had the foresight and ability to successfully 
organize a manufacturing concern to fill a need 
created by the Global War which began in 1939. 

That we were right in our foresight is proven 
by the fact that this second World War is now in 
Our many satisfied customers in- 
dicate that we had the ability to serve them well 
with high grade chemicals. 

At this time we feel, with many others, that 
while it is necessary to exert every effort for War 
Production, it is also important to set aside a little 
time and thought to Post-War Planning. In this 
Post-War Planning I invite your confidence on 
your problems for manufacturing new chemical 
entities. Your inquiries will be handled confiden- 


NICHOLAS M. MOLNAR 


President 


ACID CAMPHORIC, Natural 

ACID OLEIC, C.P. 

ACID SULFOSALICYLIC, Reagent 
BENZIDINE HYDROCHLORIDE, C.P. 
BENZOIN OXIME, Alpha 

CYSTEIN HYDROCHLORIDE, C.P. 
DIGITONIN 

2-4 DINITRO ALPHA NAPHTHOL 
DIPHENYL THIOCARBAZONE (Dithizone) 
GLUTATHIONE, M.P. 191-192, Pure 
NITROSO BETA NAPHTHOL, Alpha C.P. 
PARA NITRO ANISOLE 

PROPYL ACETATE, Normal, C.P. 
SEMICARBAZIDE HYDROCHLORIDE 
THYMOLPHTHALEIN 


Write for our Comprehensive List of Organic Chemicals 
of which we are Primary Manufacturers 


FINE ORGANICS, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


211 East 19th Street 


GRamercy 5-1030 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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14 Yoars Loss Than a Century MAD 


T IS 1857. The grandfathers of today’s try. “Baker’s”’ still is the overwhelming choice. 

wholesale druggists are distributing a new 
brand of castor oil—Baker’s—with new and 
improved qualities. Faith in the product is 
established quickly among distributors be- 
cause of its favorable public acceptance, and 
Baker’s Castor Oil becomes one of America’s 


There is good reason for this unbroken lead- 
ership. In the beginning Baker purposely 
planned to produce oils of such fine quality 
as to win the approbation of wholesaler, re- 
tailer and consumer. The faith then established 
remains after eighty-six years; for during 
household names. that long period, ever-growing knowledge in 

° * chemistry and manufacturing technique has 
Now, throughout the nation, retail druggists been applied in the production of these oils, 
are selling castor oil distributed through the with the purpose that they always should 


highly efficient, modern, wholesale drug indus- justify that faith. 


BAKER'S BAKER'S 


AA CASTOR OIL CRYSTAL CASTOR OIL 






THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY - 20 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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kolsky declared; it is all that matters 
in a war because wars are won or 
lost by the spirit of the people essen- 
tial to the support of those who bear 
the direct brunt of battles. War does 


not elevate the spirit of a people; but 
brings them uncertainties, doubts, and 
fears with respect to the outlook for 
victory and to its ultimate value if 
achieved. Mr. Sokolsky believes in 
governmental inspiration, patriotic 
manifestations, if you will, directed to 
the routing of spiritual depression. 

He deplored the general trend to 
lose sight of the fact that the United 
States will win—or lose—this war, be- 
cause it must finance the side of the 
United Nations. He warned against 
any belief in others beyond oneself. 
He declared that the future of the 
United States must not be viewed as 
dependent on any other country. 

It is the distributor’s role, said Mr. 
Sokolsky, to maintain civilian morale 
on the home front, to avoid dissatis- 
faction and fear among those he 
serves. He must strive to preserve 
the private system of distribution, a 
fight which is as valiant as is that of 
the war’s battles. Nations can be 
changed by gradual acceptance of false 
doctrines, by constant urging of a 
conception that their peoples do not 
measure up to somebody’s standard 
of good. They are destroyed when 
the processes of life which made 
them great are altered to degenerate 
them. The essential men and women 
were those who through three cen- 
turies strove for the welfare of them- 
selves and their families. Destruction 
of what they built is to be guarded 
against. In the defeating of nazism 
and fascism abroad, it is essential to 
beware of the creation of the same 
type of control at home. 


Reducing Absenteeism 


In its increasing efforts to reduce 
absenteeism, American management, 
said Harvey Saul, director of indus- 
trial relations for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, has scored 
its most effective results by the use 
of straightforward good-management 
methods, without much flag-waving 
or showmanship. Mr. Saul, former 
Director of Labor for Rhode Island, 





spoke on “Causes and Remedies of 
Wartime Absenteeism.” He spoke, 
saliently, as follows:— 


Compared with our enemies, we have 
no numerical superiority in manpower. 
In order to meet our wartime produc- 
tion and service needs we must distrib- 
ute our manpower intelligently, train it 
properly and utilize it efficiently. 

If we take a conservative absentee 
rate of 5 percent, which seems to be an 
acceptable figure, it gives us a total of 
2,500,000 workers that are absent from 
work each day. That is a whale of a 
lot of people in any man’s language. 
These absent employees are away from 
the work of building ships, airplanes, 
guns, tanks, mining coal, processing 
foods, and the various services on which 
we all depend. 

If we have a sincere concern in ab- 
sence from jobs when there is work to 
be done, we certainly cannot condone 
wholesale absenteeism through wartime 
strikes. What a strange paradox to find 
us striving to reduce and prevent indi- 
vidual absenteeism while at the same 
time government authorities and labor 
leaders minimize and belittle the impor- 
tance of mass absenteeism through 
strikes! 

There is another kind of absenteeism 
—where the worker may be present in 
the flesh, but absent in spirit. From the 
reports that come to me, there is much 
room for improvement in the productiv- 
ity of many employees. We hear some 
rather disturbing accounts of so-called 
“featherbedding” and slowdown prac- 
tices that are hampering war production. 


Causes of Absence 


Justifiable causes of absence include 
illness of self or member of immediate 
family, death in family, breakdown of 
transportation, summons to appear be- 
fore draft board, court summons, and 
searching for a place to live. 


The main causes of absenteeism seen 
throughout the nation are these:— 

1. Widespread employment of women, 
with attendant problems. 

2. Rationing of tires and gasoline. 

3. Long-distance traveling to work. 

4. High earnings among men, as well 
as women, who crave opportunities to 
enjoy those incomes in ways previously 
denied them. 


5. Lengthened hours and fatigue have 
been factors to a modest degree but have 
not been predominant by any means. 

6. Housing and rooming difficulties. 

Management is already giving a great 
deal of attention to the prevention of 
absenteeism through illmess and acci- 
dents. There remains much more that 


- can be done in these fields, 


Remedies for Absenteeism 

As remedies for absenteeism, the fol- 
lowing are among those already applied 
and working in American industry:— 

1. Intelligent hiring technic. Since 
there is a higher proportion of absence 
among women employees, hiring of- 
ficials should outline for women provi- 
sions the women can and should make 


Fred J. Stock 


to fulfill home responsibilities, care of 
children, shopping problems, etc. 

2. Setting up of rationing facilities 
within the establishment. 


3. Arranging special banking facilities 
for cashing checks. 

4. Setting up of local cashiers to re- 
ceive payments for gas and electric 
light bills—to say nothing of beauty par- 
lors, barber shops, and branch stories for 
handy distribution of common necessi- 
ties. 

It is not uncommon these days to find 
groups of employees aided by their em- 
ployers requesting neighborhood stores 
and shops to change their hours for the 
greater convenience of these patrons. 

There is not a great deal of inten- 
tional indifference and complacency of 
workers toward their jobs. Many times 
they are doing new tasks, the import- 





ance of which they do not understand. 
This is being remedied by many em- 
ployers who provide various means to 
acquaint workers with the importance 
of their jobs. 


WPB Control of Drugs 


An outline of WPB limitation orders 
affecting drug materials was given by 
Fred J. Stock, chief of the Drugs and 
Cosmetics Section of the WPB Chemi- 
cal Division. Mr. Stock also gave 
items of information on supply con- 
ditions of a number of important 
drugs. His remarks follow:— 


It is with great pleasure that I accepted 
your invitation to attend another of 
your conventions. 

I like to attend your conventions be- 
cause through them I gain a keener ap- 
preciation of your problems. This op- 
portunity is welcomed for it enables me 
to show you why certain of today’s war- 
time controls are necessary. 


It has been recognized that production, 
distribution, and stocks of drugs and re- 
lated items must be controlled: We 
realize that wholesale druggists carry a 
very large number of different products. 
Therefore we have chosen, wherever 
possible, to control at the source of. sup- 
ply rather than at the level of distribu- 
tion. 


By control at the source of production, 
there is exerted an effective control 
which at the same time does not exces- 
sively burden the distributors. Most 
drug products contain critical ingredi- 
ents. Such materials have been allo- 
cated to the specific production of drugs. 
By this allocation of raw materials or 
ingredients, we are able to control the 
quantity and kind of production, and to 
channel the commodities to the armed 
services or to civilians, without compli- 
cated control over the finished products. 


As an example, the basic synthetic 
vitamins are allocated; but the finished 
vitamin products are not allocated. Bis- 
muth salts, caffeine, theobromine, alco- 
hol, glycerin, and many other ingredi- 
ents required for manufacture of drugs 
are allocated on a raw material basis 
rather than the finished product basis. 
It is only when the raw material is sold 
as such through distribution channels 
that allocation orders require reports 
from wholesalers. However, WPB is 
aware of the burden of reports and of 
requests for allocation. It has attempted 
to hold these requests to a minmium, by 
inserting exemptions for small orders, or 
of products in standard dosage forms. 

We doubt if many of your group ap- 
preciate the great number of drug items 





Schieffelin & Co. 


Wholesale Druggists, Importers 
Manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals and Specialties 


Oldest Drug House in America 


Jacob Schieffelin, in 1794 purchased and continued 
the business founded by Effingham Lawrence in 1781. 





16-30 Cooper Square 


New York 3, N.Y. 


















Old and well establighe . tyeatment of dropsy with Salyrgan- 
Theophylline by injection. Kn6v ysicians throughout the nation is the 
illustration of the hand expellingfwatet ffom a sponge to symbolize the profuse 
diuresis caused by this potent o batatior 


New, but well proved ih five years of clinical investigation, is the con- 
venient form of this diuretic, now a general introduction. 


*SALYRGAN oo 


Tablets 


FOR ORAL ane ISTRATION ONLY 






ntaining 80 mg. Salyrgan and 40 mg. theo- 


Salyrgan-Theophylline tablets, eac ) 
e druggists at the following prices: 


phylline, are available through whole 


Bottles of 25.)... : MS dees per bottle $1.25 
Bottles of 100.)...,....... per bottle 4.06 


Bottles of 500.) SBM c collec per bottle 18.75 


Many leading clinicians are Iréady familiar with the new form of our 
efficient diuretic. All physicians will bs informed about it by our field representa- 
tives, through advertisements in medical journals and by direct mail advertising. 
Salyrgan-Theophylline tablets will be widely prescribed. 


Be wise: Prepare for your share of prescriptions. Order now from 
your wholesaler. | 


Be patristic: Please do not overstock, so that equitable distribu- 
tion may help the greatest number of dropsical patients. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Canada, Brand of Mersalyl. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. Es 


WINTHROP 
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A veteran 


This NYQ advertisement appeared in 1918 
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on any container guarantees that the 
contents are 


Pure 


Unsurpassed in Quality 
Absolutely Reliable 


Fair in Price 





You can ask no more— you can get no more. 
Everything you would expect of a perfect prod- 
uct you can demand of N. Y. Q. goods, and you 
are never disappointed! 


The New York Quinine and Chemical 
Works, Inc. 


100 William Street, New York 


Back the at 
Bui 














f two wars 


This NYQ advertisement appeared in 1942 





— Courtesy Russian War Relies, Inc. 


t the Battie Front 
QD 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bismuth Subcarbonate 
Bismuth Subgallate 


Bismuth Subnitrate 
and other Bismuth Salts 


Brucine Alkaloid 

Brucine Sulfate 

All Salts of Cinchona 
kaloids 


Medical supplies bearing the N. Y.Q. label are 
shown above being loaded on an ambulance 
truck at the battle front. And on the home 
front, the N. Y. Q. label has been a symbol of 
quality in the medical, drug and chemical fields 
for the past sixty-seven years. 















lodine Resublimed 
lodoform 


Potassium lodide 
(Cryst.-Gran.-Powd.) 


Strychnine Alkaloid 
Strychnine Sulfate 
Thymol lodide 
















GeNERAL OFFICES 
99-117 North Eleventh St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$T. LOUIS DEPOT 
915 Market Street 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
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War Bonds! 
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Offering 
CALCIUM 
d-SACCHARATE C.P. 


COO —(CHOH)* COO 
, Saar 


d-SACCHARIC 
ACID LACTON 


BISMUTH-SODIUM 
TARTRATE 


70/74” Bismuth 


POTASSIUM 
SODIUM TARTRATE 


TARTARIC ACID AND 
ALL OF ITS SALTS 
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SACCHARIC ACID 40% 


COOH-(CHOH)* COOH 


OXALIC ACID AND 
ALL OF ITS SALTS 


Qualities —Technical —C.P.— U.S.P.—A.C.S. 


BROCKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MORGANVILLE NEW JERSEY 








that are controlled by allocation of raw 
materials, The mechanism is a simple 
and effective one and it insures that 
the important product reaches the points 
of greatest need. The quantity of raw 
material to be allocated is carefully stu- 
died in relation to requirements. This 
analysis takes into consideration the 
amount of the finished drug product 
needed for the army, the navy, for lend- 
lease, military and civilian uses, and for 
export and domestic civilian use. Civil- 
ian needs receive ample consideration. 
On the more important and essential 
drugs, civilian needs are treated com- 
parably with military requirements. Oc- 
casionally, of course, civilian uses must 
be restricted to protect urgent military 
needs. However, when this is done, it 
is only when absolutely necessary. Al- 
ternate materials are made available for 
civilians. 


Rarely must all consumption of a drug 
be limited to a specific essential use. 
When this is necessary, limitation orders 
are issued, which control the type of 
end-use or control distribution at retail 
or consumer levels. Only a few items 
under jurisdiction of the Drugs and Cos- 
metics Section are controlled by such 
limitation orders. Agar is limited to 
bacteriological uses. Quinine and other 
cinchona alkaloids, including totaquine, 
are restricted to antimalarial use. How- 
ever, quinidine may be used for cardiac 
conditions. Tannic acid was formerly 
under a limitation order restricting its 
use solely to burn treatments, but as the 
National Research Council recently 
stated that tannic acid is considered 
nonessential for the treatment of burns, 
the limitation order has been removed. 


There are other sections in the WPB 
Chemicals Division which have issued 
limitation orders. We realize that some 
of these limitation orders require cer- 
tificates, for which compliance is a bur- 
den. You may be sure that WPB recog- 
nizes this hardship, and is endeavoring 
to eliminate these certificates wherever 
possible. 

Without doubt, each of you is inter- 
ested in learning of the status of supply 
of drugs. Before commenting on their 
availability, I should like to say that 
WPB appreciates the keen sense of re- 
sponsibility which manufacturers and 
wholesalers have assumed in meeting 
the needs for drugs. We ask that you 
continue to carry this responsibility. If 
wholesalers and manufacturers will con- 
tinue on their own accord to make cer- 
tain that adequate supplies flow in com- 
mercial channels, less control will be 
needed over distribution. The demands 
for a specific drug may change very 
quickly, making it impossible to ration 
drugs. You cannot ration Tllness. 

The important drugs, the _ specific 
drugs for certain diseases, must always 
be in ample supply. Among these are 
the biologicals, narcotics, “sulfa” drugs, 
arsenicals, anaesthetics, barbiturates, 
analgesics, and certain specific botanical 
drugs. It is your responsibility to have 
these important drugs available at all 
times. You need not be too concerned 
if your supplies are low on a certain- 
size package, or on some particular 
brand. In addition, you should not be 
too disturbed if you are unable to ob- 
tain some item which obviously is not 
important to the health of the nation. 
As we enter the third Winer season dur- 
ing which military supplies hdve ‘been 
made available, I am optimistic concern- 
ing the treatment that will be given 
to civilian needs. The general supply 
picture is better than it was last year. 


Allocations Increased 


The Office of Price Administration in 
August increased the sugar allotment to 
the drug industry from 70 percent to 100 
percent. This action, together with the 
availability of glucose, should materially 
improve the supply of cough syrups and 
other medicinal syrups. 

The War Food Administration has re- 
cently increased the allocation of glyc- 
erin for drug uses to 100 percent of base 
requirements. Again, this will assist in 
easing the supply of cough syrups, cer- 
tain elixirs and some liquid formulas. 
Quantities of glycerin have been re- 
leased this month for dentifrices and 
cosmetics. This is the first for some 
time and will ease the suprg’ of these 
products. The glycerin position is now 
such that this action may be expected 
to continue for several more months. 

The alcohol allotment for cosmetics 
has not been increased and it is doubt- 
ful if it will be in the near future. 
The alcohol order, M-30, has recently 
been amended to permit appeal, and 
now allows the user to ask for an al- 
location. If the supply picture improves, 
some appeals in unusual hardship cases 
may be granted for drugs. The supplies 
of ethyl] alcohol for rubbing compounds 
will continue to be limited. Isopropyl 
alcohol continues to be available and 
should meet the demands for alcohol 
for rubbing compounds and certain ex- 
ternal preparations. 


Vitamins and ‘Sulfa’ Drugs 


Vitamins and vitamin products ac- 
count for a large percentage of your 
sales volume. Production increases in 
the synthetic vitamins have made pos- 
sible the meeting of the needs of mili- 
tary and of heavy lend-lease demands. 
Yet larger quantities than in previous 
periods have been allowed to go to 
civilians. Ample supplies were made 
available during the past few months; 
in fact, production of but one of them, 
vitamin C (ascorbic acid) will for this 


year exceed 15,000,000 ounces. It is my 
belief that supplies of vitamins should 
continue to be made available, for in 
spite of some questionable advertising, 
vitamins are important to the national 
health and to the efficiency of our man- 
power. If, through this Winter, respira- 
tory illness can be controlled by the use 
of vitamins, vaccines, and better general 
health care, then I would feel satisfied 
that any amount of money spent on 
cane products would be thoroughly jus- 
tifi 


We are now approaching the season 
for increased consumption of the “sulfa” 
drugs. Sulphanilamide and sulphadiazin 
are in very liberal supply. Sulpha- 
thiazole is in ample supply. The total 
supply of sulphanamide drugs is much 
better than it was last year and for 1943 
will exceed the total of 10,000,000 pounds. 
However, I suggest that some reserve 
stocks of these important ftems be main- 
tained to meet possible emergencies. 


Phenol for Salicylates 


Phenol, which is allocated for the pro- 
duction of salicylate compounds, includ- 
ing aspirin, has eased sufficiently so that 
again the industry is receiving more 
phenol for salicylates than we were last 
year at this time. Increased production 
of the salicylates is now being pushed to 
meet Winter needs. 


Botanicals 


The botanical drugs, ergot, and bella- 
donna, are in good supply. Ipecac and 
its alkaloid, emetine, have become criti- 
cal and have recently been put under 
allocation order M-350. Imports of 
ipecac have not reached expectations. 
“Small order exemptions” permit, with- 
out application, transactions of 25 pounds 
of ipecac and of 1 ounce of emetine. 
Standard dosage forms are exempted. I 
doubt if many wholesalers will be af- 
fected by this order. 


Imports of South American cinchona 
bark are increasing in volume. Tota- 
quine, the new official product of mixed 
alkaloids, will be made from this bark, 
for generally the barks now imported 
are low in quinine content. Totaquine 
is being made available as the general 
civilian antimalarial. Atabrine (quinac- 
rine) is also being supplied in ample 
quantities to meet all civilian needs for 
antimalarial treatment. 


Pharmaceutical Chemicals 


Caffeine, theobromine, and theophyl- 
line are in ample supply for medicinal 
uses. Bismuth salts will be freely avail- 
able for prescription use, but supplies 
for general medicinals will continue on 
approximately the 80 percent basis. 


Citric acid supply continues to be lim- 
ited, but it will be made available for 
the medicinal citrates (such as sodium 
citrate, iron and ammonium citrate, and 
citrated caffeine). Citric acid for the 
manufacture of citrate of magnesia so- 
lution will be made available on the 
basis of 1942 consumption. In October, 
general pharmaceuticals and effervescent 
salts were given citric acid on the basis 
of 1942 use. This was a definite improve- 
ment over the experience of the past 
few months, but I doubt if the high 
October rate will continue. 


The fats and oils picture has improved, 
so that as a result supplies of shaving 
soap and other soaps should improve. 


Containers 


Containers and packaging materials 
are certain to become our greatest prob- 
lem in the months ahead. We Ameri- 
cans have come to think of all containers 
as one-trip containers—to be used once 
and discarded. However, let me stress 
that “for the duration” all metal con- 
tainers must be conserved. Use them 
over and over again. Insist upon the re- 
turn of containers. Every container re- 
turned and reused replaces a new con- 
tainer and the latter will be increasingly 
difficult to obtain. 

Cosmetics at present are limited to 65 
percent of the number of glass contain- 
ers consumed in base period. Drug 
products are currently receiving their 
needed supply of containers, but if the 
total container supply situation does not 
improve, medicinal products may have 
to be similarly curtailed on containers. 
Certainly the present restrictions on cos- 
metics will not be lifted if the total de- 
mand continues. You can help your- 
selves by saving and reusing containers 
and also corrugated shippers. 


Get Acquainted 


I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the work of the members of my 
staff in the Drugs and Cosmetics Sec- 
tion. Their cooperation and loyalty 
have greatly aided in making the drug 
program work. May I suggest that you 
come to know these people better? Take 
up your problems directly with them. 
C. A. Willard is my deputy, and has 
handled successfully the cosmetic in- 
dustry’s problems for over a year and 
a half. John T. Batson, who is chief of 
the Pharmaceuticals and Medicinal 
Chemicals Unit, has handled many of the 
general drug problems. Joseph Mathews, 
chief of the Vitamins Unit, deals with 
all vitamin vroblems and with the allo- 
cation of vitamins. Roy S. Koch, now 
serving as chief of the Biologicals and 
Parenteral Solutions Unit, has been with 
us for a year and a half and was re- 
cently made chief of this new unit. 
Henry W. Heine, who heads the Botan- 
ical Drugs Unit, handles hotanical druss 
and the imports of crude drugs. Mr. 
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GENUINE FRENCH PROCESS 
FOR ALL PHARMACEUTICAL, COSMETIC AND INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


“FLUORESCENT SPECIAL”’ 
U S P— Zinc Oxide Powder —C P 


AMERICAN PROCESS ZINC OXIDE 
ZINC SULPHATE ZINC STEARATE 
ZINC CHLORIDE ZINC CARBONATE 


COPPER SULPHATE 
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MONOHYDRATED 


NICKEL SULPHATE 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Heine has been with us for over a year 
and replaces Turner Currens, who re- 
cently resigned. John N. McDonnell is 
chief of our Research and Statistics Unit. 
He has been responsible for our industry 
surveys and control of requirements and 
production capacities. 

Members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association and of the drug 
industry have been most cooperative and 
understanding in dealings with WPB. 
You have willingly made sacrifices. If 
we may continue to have your full co- 
operation, I am confident that we can 
continue to aid the drug supply pro- 
gram. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
and WPB recognize that it is our joint 
responsibility to insure that all needed 
drug products are available to keep 
America’s manpower at a high rate of 
efficiency and to continue our high 
standards of medical care and health. If 
you meet these responsibilities, then 
when the final victory comes, you, too, 
will have served well. 


Hon. Harry J. Anslinger, Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics, explained the al- 
locating of supplies of narcotic drugs. 


Protection of Brands 


Representative Charles A. Halleck, 
cochairman of the special house com- 
mittee to investigate restrictions on 
brand-names and newsprint — the 
Boren-Halleck committee — forecast 
“a new era of constitutional govern- 
ment.” There can be no toleration of 
any government philosophy, he said, 
which, under the guise of controlling 





S. De Witt Clough 
Introducer of Congressman Halleck 


prices to prevent inflation, seeks to 
entrench antibusiness forces, set up a 
system of Federally imposed grade 
labeling and impair or destroy the 
values of trademarks and brand- 
names, 

Speaking as the author of the house 
resolution which created the Boren- 
Halleck committee, Mr. Halleck said 
that in hearings held by the commit- 
tee, conditions and situations have 
been disclosed that are “downright 
fantastic.” He continued:— 

Businessmen who, to the best of their 
ability, have tried to further the war 
effort on the production front, have found 
themselves frustrated and harassed by 
executive-branch directives and orders 
and regulations and ukases. The hear- 
ings also have brought to light the be- 
wilderment of the personnel of an exec- 
utive-branch agency, itself, who, when 
they were asked at just what objectives 
their directives were directed, broke 
down and confessed that they didn’t 
know. 

Specifically referring to the ousting 
of some members of the staff of the 
Office of Price Administration who 
“have sought to depart from the 
American way,” Mr. Halleck declared 
that “commonsense has accomplished 
some net gain in wartime Washing- 
ton.” 

Wallace DeLaney, president of the 
Faultless Rubber Company, Ashland, 
Ohio, said that “Buna S” would be 
the “No. 1 rubber substitute.” Pres- 
ent rubber machinery with certain 
modifications and amplifications can 
be used in making health products 
from the synthetic, he said. 


Medical Care Plans 


In a resume of the position of or- 
ganized medicine with respect to 
planning for better distribution of 
medical service, with particular at- 
tention to the undesirability of the 
Wagner-Murray bill (S. 1611), Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 


of the American Medical Association, 
spoke as follows on the fundamentals 
of the problem: — 


Perhaps the most critical period in the 
history of the United States as far as 
medicine is concerned is that which now 
confronts us. A world intently organ- 
ized on warfare will in the future be- 
come at peace. Then will ensue the 
demobilization and the return to their 
homes of millions of men whose lives 
have been regimented in the military 
use of that term. Obviously there will 
be attempts to carry over into civilian 
life much of the direction and control 
that marked the lives of all of us in 
wartime. Nevertheless true democracy 
demands a considerable share of respon- 
sibility placed on each individual for 
himself. Destruction of that responsi- 
bility leads inevitably to destruction of 
the democracy under which individual- 
ism thrives. 

The practice of medicine in the United 
States has been through the centuries a 
demonstration of the processes of free- 
dom in human affairs. From the first, 
the physician has been able to choose 
those whom he would serve and the 
patients have been able to choose those 
whom they would wish to serve them. 
There has been no third party—govern- 
mental, industrial or financial—interfer- 
ing with the personal relationship be- 
tween doctor and patient. With the 
growth, however, or compulsory sickness 
insurance systems and State medical 
programs elsewhere in the world, the 
tendency has been inevitable to trans- 
late foreign systems to American shores. 


Medical Evolution 


In the meantime, medicine in the 
United States has been undergoing an 
evolution in its methods of administra- 
tion and distribution. The evolution of 
the administration of medical care in the 
United States, since 1932, has been pro- 
ceeding with increasing intensity. In 
the brief interval of ten years some 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 people have be- 
come insured against the cost of hos- 
pitalization, and a wide variety of plans 
have been adopted and are under in- 
vestigation for extending medical service 
to people in the low-income groups. 
Some may argue that ten years’ delay 
was unnecessary, and that even now the 
time is right to scrap our evolutionary 
process in favor of complete revolution in 
the administration of medical care. They 
would urge the establishment of a single 
governmental agency to be charged 
with the collection of funds from all of 
the people of the United States and the 
redistribution of those funds in the form 
of medical service. They are much more 
concerned with the administration of 
medical care than with the ministration 
of the sick. 

The plans now widespread throughout 
the United States may be classified into 
definite categories. First, are the Blue 
Cross hospital plans, some of which al- 
ready include as an integral part pre- 
payment for medical care, including 
surgery and obstetrics; others of which 
are coincidental to or cooperative with 
médical and surgical care plans. 

Second, are plans administered by 
large industries such as those of Mr. 
Kaiser in California, and those of Endi- 
cott-Johnson, Sears-Roebuck, Western 
Electric, National Cash Register, and 
General Motors, which may be further 
subdivided into self-insurers and those 
who are insured by well-established, in- 
surance companies or with mutual plans 
developed by State and county medical 
societies. 

Third, are the insurance prepayment 
plans developed by community groups 
through sick benefit associations, frater- 
nal orders, and similar agencies. Fourth, 
are the innumerable technics developed 
by farm groups with and without co- 
operation of government agencies. In 
some instances the medical care is ad- 
ministered by a physician who is the 
free choice of the patient; in other in- 
stances by an individual physician or 
groups of physicians specifically asso- 
ciated with the industry or insurance 
company, and in still other instances by 
groups of physicians who contract with 
the various industries or similar groups. 


Effectiveness of Plans Vary 


Obviously, the extent to which such 
plans fulfill the needs of the people they 
serve varies. The time has certainly not 
been sufficient to warrant any person 
in saying this, that, or any other plan 
is ideal for the nation as a whole or 
even for the group it now serves. Many 
of these plans have themselves under- 
gone continuous evolution from the day 
on which they were first established. 

In its consideration of various plans 
for providing people with medical care, 
the American Medical Association, 
through its house of delegates which 
speaks for the organization in matters 
of policy, has recommended that the 
quality of medical service is paramount 
and that all of the conditions associated 
with the administration of medical serv- 
ice must be examined with relation to 
their effect on the quality and suffi- 
ciency of such service. An attempt must 
be made to prevent the selfish encroach- 
ment of politics, either within or with- 
out the medical profession; the selfish 
encroachment of industry which believes 
the price of the service is above the 
quality and extent of the service; the 
encroachment of public health workers, 
social workers, economists, or other ad- 
ministrative specialists who would rather 
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istered trade-mark which identifies only the product 
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Pharmaceutical Chemicals 


meeting highest quality standards 
available for prompt shipment: 


Benzo Naphthol, N.N. R. 
Carbromal, N. F. 
Kephrine Hydrochloride, C. P. 
Phenetsal, N. N. R. 
Isoamyl Isovalerate 
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a-Mono-Bromo-Iso-Valeryl-Urea, N.N.R. 


Quotations and Samples Gladly Supplied 


Your inquiries for special products will receive 
our prompt attention. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EMULSIFIERS 


For Soapless, Neutral and Acid Emulsions 


TEGIN—Glyceryl Monostearate—Self emulsifying. 
For neutral greaseless creams, lotions and ointments. 


TEGIN 515—Glyceryl Monostearate—Non-emulsifying. 


TEGIN P—Propylene Glycol Monostearate—Self emul- 
sifying. 
For neutral greaseless creams, lotions and ointments. 


TEGACID—Glyceryl Monostearate—Acid emulsifying. 
For greaseless creams and ointments. 


TEGACID P—Propylene Glyceryl Monostearate—Acid 
emulsifying. For greaseless creams and ointments. 


TEGO STEARATE—For greaseless"creams, lotions and 
ointments. 


LANOLIN ABSORPTION BASES 


PROTEGIN X—For creams and ointments 
1SO-LAN—For creams, lotions and ointments 


PRESERVATIVES 


Esters of Parahydroxybenzoic Acid 


“‘TEGOSEPT E”’ ““‘TEGOSEPT Mm” 
“TEGOSEPT P” 
“BENZYL TEGOSEPT”’ “BUTYL TEGOSEPT”’ 


GOLDSCHMIDT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


153 Waverly Place NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 





_ happiness. 


see the system running than concern 
themselves with the effects of the system 
on the health and the life, and the phi- 
losophy, and the happiness, and the 
future of the people who are handled 
by the medical machine. 

Intelligent planning is the mark of in- 
telligent men. Unbiased, honest consid- 
eration and evaluation of the experi- 
ments now going on will yield more and 
more information as to the criteria 
which should govern the ideal form of 
medical service for various areas and 
various communities. Considerations by 
governmental and other bodies in vari- 
ous countries are gradually leading to 
conclusions much like those that have 
here been ventured. There are areas in 
which only full-time salaried physicians 
can be available to provide medical 
care; there are other areas in which a 
multiplicy of competent practitioners and 
specialists makes possible free choice of 
doctor and hospital, and the inclusion 
in the service of all medical equipment; 
there are still other areas in which group 
medical practice under fonditions which 
force the group to function under the 
ethical principles and ideals that make 
this form of practice desirable may be 
the best answer to the problem. 

The question has not been abandoned 
by the physicians of this country. They 
have not been too conservative in their 
approach to these problems. They have 
merely applied the same scientific study 
that would be applied to any serious 
problem in the research laboratory or 
the hospital. 


Impact on Drug Trade 

The technic of the practice of medi- 
cine is inevitably intimately related to 
the use of medical materials and health 
supplies. The growth of the pharmaceu- 
tical and medical supply industries in 
the United States has been phenomenal 
and has been greatly intensified during 
this war. We have become purveyors 
to the world of such materials. No 
longer do we depend on Germans for 
our surgical instruments or for our 
drugs; shortly we shall be independent 
of Java for our quinine. Already the 
world, and particularly our South Amer- 
ican neighbors, look to us for those 
drugs, biological preparations and ma- 
terials necessary in the campaign against 
sickness and in the processes necessary 
to relieve pain and suffering. 


In every state-directed or compulsory 
system of medical service there comes 
the attempt to diminish the quality of 
the service and to decrease its costs 
with most of the attention placed on 
factors designed to secure wider distribu- 
tion rather than continuous research and 
progress. 

The coming years will pose to the gov- 
ernment of the United States a number 
of questions which will have to be 
answered after the most careful con- 
sideration if the great advances that we 
have made are to be conserved. Among 
the first of these questions is the dis- 
posal of surplus medical materials. Un- 
controlled dumping of drugs and medi- 
cal supplies on American markets—or 
even on the markets of the world— 
might well be a death blow to some of 
the industries that have developed as a 
result of wartime stimuli. Proper dis- 
posal of such materials through the 
Lend-Lease Administration, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the armed 
forces and the nations that have been 
depending on us for such materials, 
keeping in mind as well the immediate 
needs of the people of the United States, 
would prevent such a catastrophe. The 
extent to which postwar planning in- 
cludes the building of new hospitals and 
diagnostic institutes, new institutions for 
veterans, new clinics and centers for pre- 
ventive medicine may well govern the 
extent of the need for drugs and medi- 
cal materials in this country. 


Effects on Research 


Research under our present system has 
thrived in America far more than in 
any other country of the world. Today 
each of our great pharmaceutical indus- 
tries and the majority of our smaller 
ones have departments devoted to re- 
search. Our great universities and our 
research institutes surpass in medicine 
what is available anywhere else in the 
world. By restrictive taxation, by pe- 
culiar rulings of courts or by unfor- 
tunate legislative procedures such re- 
search may be congealed into ineptitude. 
Research under governmental auspices 
as now carried on in national insti- 
tutes of health and in the agencies under 
army and navy control represent a con- 
siderable contribution but limitation of 
research to such: agencies would be 
devastating to progress. Competition in 
research is a stimulating factor whose 
importance cannot be doubted. 


The standards of living of the people 
of the United States are generally recog- 
nized as the best in the world. Granting 
a shortage of the benefits of this stand- 
ard of living for many of our popula- 
tion, the problem concerned is not how 
to give less to all but rather how to give 
more to all. Apparently many of the 
deficiencies in distribution of medical 
service result from improvidence of 
persons in the low income groups and 
from careless evaluation of what is most 
necessary for life and the pursuit of 
The tendency to place the 
responsibility upon the worker and to 
limit that responsibility to local rather 
than Federal control may well be funda- 





mental in the maintenance of the Ameri- 
can system of government. Doctors 
everywhere recognize that food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter are even more im- 
portant in the prevention of disease 
than immunization and periodical physi- 
cal examination. An attempt to build 
security against sickness by providing 
more care after the patient becomes ill 
rather than by overcoming the factors 
that lead to sickness is illogical and un- 
scientific. This, mevertheless, is the 
actual proposal of many of the plans 
that have come from the planners. 


Conditions in Canada 


Functioning of the Canadian War- 
time and Prices Board was outlined 
by C. H. Lander, a vice-president of 
the association and vice-president and 
general manager of the National Drug 
& Chemical Company of Canada. He 
stressed the processes and results of 
clinics held by the board with busi- 
ness, detailing accounts of the bring- 
ing about of early closing of drug 
stores and the reduction of whole- 
salers’ deliveries to three in a week 
(two in Toronto), and the limiting of 
pickups to pharmaceutical chemicals 
and prescription articles. 

Some data on the size and popula- 
tion of Canada were presented by Mr. 
Lander, who noted the fact that 90 
percent of the people were located in 
a 4,000-mile strip, 100 miles wide, 
along the international border. Two- 
thirds of Canadian drug stores do not 
have soda fountains. Aggregate sales 
of the trade, running around $98,000,- 
000, have been increasing over the 
past two years. Prices being frozen, 
inventory values are low and enable 
dealers to stand a drop in sales. 

More intensive contacts with mem- 
bers of congress were urged upon 
members of the association by the 
chairman of the committee on legis- 
lation, J. C. Holloran, of the Strother 
Drug Company. Insurance adequacy 
should not be deferred was the mes- 
sage of J. A. Robinson, of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., chairman of the com- 
mittee on insurance. 


Management Problems 


The legislative and insurance re- 
ports were read by title. With the 


exception of the memorials report, 
the findings of all other committees 
were presented as contributions to a 


Al B. Benson 


wartime management forum, at which 
Al B. Benson, of McKesson & Robbins, 
Boston, presided. 


Pooled Deliveries 


The system under which the four 
wholesale druggists in Milwaukee, 
pooling their delivery services, ef- 
fected a saving of 30 percent in trucks 
and 10 percent in mileage, was ex- 
plained by H. W. Adkins, of Yahr- 
Lange, Inc. The first step, taken after 
a meeting with the local ODT office, 
reduced deliveries to five days a week, 
with no deliveries of an order on the 
day of its receipt, and eliminated 
small orders. 

The next step was for three of the 
wholesalers—one a cooperative—to 
make joint use of a contract carrier— 
two had been on that basis—who 
picked up goods after 5:00 p.m. and 
starts deliveries rolling by 8:00 a.m. 
the next day. The fourth wholesaler, 
using his own trucks, made deliveries 
at the same time. 

This month, deliveries are to be re- 
duced to two a week in each of two 
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Gum Arabic Gum Egyptian Gum Tragacanth 
Gum Karaya Gum Ghatti Gum Locust Bean 
Eg¢ Albumen Menthol Crystals US P 


1 Wall Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Egg Yolk 
Casein 


You require fine quality Lanolin in 
the manufacture of your products. For 
this all important reason we invite you 
to try 


LANAETEX 
LANOLIN 


We refine it in several grades each adapted 
for a specific use. Among our many customers 
are manufacturers of Cosmetics, Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Anti-corrosive Coatings, Paints, Water- 
proofing Agents, Soaps, Detergents, Agricul- 
Printing Inks, Veterinary 


tural Sprays, 


Products, etc. 


Write or telephone us at: 


LANAETEX PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


151-157 Third Avenue Elizabeth 1, New Jersey 
Telephone: ELizabeth 2-7568 











districts into which the Milwaukee 
territory has been divided. No em- 
ergency deliveries will be made other- 
wise than by mail. -There have been 
very few complaints, and retailers are 
cooperating well, 


Allocating Supplies 

Allocation plans of manufacturers 
and wholesalers to get an equitable 
distribution of short articles were 
discussed by Emil A. Hayden, of the 
Madison Drug Company. Some manu- 
facturers, it was said, had gone so far 
as to cut up the quotas of direct cus- 
tomers in order better to supply 
wholesalers. Discontinuance of tree 
goods on short articles was urgea by 
Mr. Hayden, and manufacturers were 
asked to make full use of wholesalers 
salesmen so as to avoid calls for goods 
which could not be delivered. 

Mr. Hayden also contended that 
large-size packages, variously known 
as the “economy,” “war,” or “victory” 
size, had been overpromoted. He 
argued thus:— 


The large-size package as a “war” 
package is properly to be considered as 
such when it saves materials, labor, and 
the consumer’s money. But the large- 
size package is not a “victory” package 
when it contains critical materials in 
the formula; or when it has a very slow 
consumption; or when it encourages 
waste on the part of the consumer; or 
when it becomes more difficult to get 
packaging materials for large-size than 
for regular-size packages. 

There certainly is a very definite place 
for the large size, even for packages 
where the ingredients are scarce. It is a 
family-size package, and an economy- 
size package for the home where it is 
rapidly consumed; but designation of 
the lareg-size package as a “victory” 
package is too general and too all-in- 
clusive. 

Druggists and wholesalers who indis- 
criminately pressure the sale of all their 
large sizes are only hastening the day 
when they will be shorted on scarce 
items, as was the experience in Britain. 


Wartime Selling Pitfalls 

Postwar plans, said W. G. Geary, of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Atlanta, 
should be applied now in a prepara- 
tory way so as to be workable when 
their necessity increased. New goods, 
replacers, should be selected with 
great care. Sales loafing and com- 
placency, in the light of easy business, 
require appropriate direction applied 
to their elimination. Management 
must be given ample time to do an 
adequate job of sales directing. Sales 
forces should be kept adequate and 
fully prepared to deal with the new 
things of tomorrow. Allocation of 
short items should not be punitively 
applied. 

Warning against handling new 
items “far below the quality of mer- 
chandise we would consider handling 
in normal times,” Mr. Geary said that 
such merchandise not only is destruc- 
tively competitive to established 
brands, but consumes critical mate- 
rials and manpewer which might be 
applied to the winning of the war. 

Stock checking, clean-out lists, the 
search for unrestricted merchandise in 
wholesale drug warehouses and the 
support of available sales programs 
were urged to counteract the “serious 
pitfall” of “trying to sell what we 
can’t get, rather than what we have,” 
and Mr. Geary went on:— 

We must find time on the part of our 
salesmen and our house executives to 
continue to work with the druggists in 
developing ways and means of building 
successful merchants lest they too be- 
come lost and complacent in the busi- 
ness without effort period through which 
we are now passing. More effort must 
now be put on sales management than 
ever before, lest when the war is over 
we face a more serious manpower shért- 
age than we are experiencing today. 

To train new employees “our plans 
must be well-laid, our means suffi- 
cient, our executives and junior exec- 
utives competent and anxious to carry 
through to completion,” according to 
B. F. Thompson, of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., Memphis, who told about 
a one-day system of training. 


Women Employees 

A forecast that 70 percent of the 
nation’s workers will be women if the 
war continues for a year or two more 
was made by Charles A. Loring, jr., 
of Gilman Brothers, Inc., Boston. In 
the wholesale drug field, he said, a 
survey shows a total increase in em- 
ployees of 13.6 percent and an increase 
in women employees of 87 percent. 
The reduction in the number of men 
employees was 10.6 percent. 

Elaborating, Mr. Loring said:— 


In 1943, 40.7 percent of all employees 
in the wholesale warehouses are women 


as against 24.7 percent in 1941. Now. 83.3 
percent are men as against 75.3 percent 
men in 1941. There are, of course, some 
houses which now employ 70 percent 
or more women in their warehouses. 

After the war women are going to 
expect equal wages with men. There 
are virtually no positions in the whole- 
sale warehouse which cannot be filled 
by women. However, it does not seem 
altogether desirable to have more than 
70 percent or 80 percent women em- 
ployees because most wholesalers, long 
established, do not have to complete 
plant facilities to take care of them. 
There is also a great deal of hand work 
hard to mechanize. In addition some 
positions must always be open to men 
for training purposes. 

One of the most interesting facts 
shown by the employee survey is the 
addition of twelve outside saleswomen 
to the ranks of the wholesalers. Results 
have been very satisfactory, especially in 
the sundry list. There are some phases of 
eur business which lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to a woman’s interest, ad- 
vice and judgment. 

The increase in the use of women em- 
ployees in drug wholesaling will prove 
of great benefit, and their continued em- 
ployment is warranted because order 
filling and checking are jobs calling for 
exactness and good memory; stock work 
calls for neatness and good housekeep- 
ing; laboratory work and packing call 
for neatness and care as well as hand 
dexterity, and all positions need sus- 
tained effort and enthusiasm. 

It is necessary to fit the job to the 
woman, Mr. Loring said; reversing the 
process is “no go.” The work also 
must be properly tooled, and proper 
supervision is highly important. 

With respect to employee relations 
in general, Mr. Loring urged the wis- 
dom of impressing employees with the 
essentialness of their jobs and of in- 
stilling in them a flexible attitude and 
adaptability, so that they will turn to 
whatever jobs need doing, as well as 
strive to elevate their status. Select 
them well, be advised; train them 
adequately; and treat them properly, 
especially in the matter of supervision. 


Split-Month Billing 

A system of split-month billing was 
explained by C. C. Caruso, of Schief- 
felin & Co. His house has divided its 





Cc. C. Caruso 


customers into three groups alpha- 
betically. The A-F group is billed as 
customary on the basis of a calendar 
month; the G-O group is billed for the 
period from the 11th of one month to 
the 10th of the next; the P-Z group’s 
billings cover the 2i1st-to-next-20th 
period. No advance datings are ex- 
tended; all goods are billed on the 
day of shipment. The customary ten- 
and-thirty-days rule applies. 

This system maintains a steady flow 
of orders and deliveries throughout 
the month, It relieves bookkeeping 
pressure customary around the first of 
each month. It eases the work on 
credits and collections. It relieves 
mail jams. It saves overtime. The 
variety of due dates are beneficial to 
customers. The customers have co- 
operated well. 

Mr. Caruso urged that time-saving 
and waste-preventing ideas put to 
work for wartime reasons be retained 
in permanent application. 


Distributive Outlets 

Drug distribution through non-drug 
outlets is not increasing, said Harold 
M. Altshul, of Ketchum & Co. Manu- 
facturers have well resisted the pres- 
sure to divert their goods. Over the 
long range, this is good business, Mr. 
Altshul said. The drug trade has con- 
tributed notably to economic and 
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What is a “‘dangerous’’ product? 
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or mis-labeled, or subjected to sabotage, but also...... 


Products which have undergone chemical changes after 
distribution to the public, with resulting oe injury or 
death to consumers. 


How can “‘dangerous’’ products be recalled? 


You must use the services of telephone and telegraph; 
radio and newspaper announcements; direct mail; the em- 
ployment of additional persons to locate and recover the 
“dangerous. merchandise. 


You must notify all who may have handled your pro- 
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How much expense would this involve? 


This cannot be determined in advance. A conservative 
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A. P. Connor & Company. 
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for these extraordinary expenses which you cannot avoid 
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Individual inquiries for more complete information 
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social stabilization and has held prices 
to the consumer at low levels. 

Wholesale and retail druggists have 
provided a desirable, sufficient, and 
satisfactory service of distribution, Mr. 
Altshul declared. Straying into by- 
ways will prove unprofitable for 
manufacturers of drug-trade mer- 
chandise in the long run. He advised 
wholesalers and manufacturers alike 
not to be shortsighted; not to neglect 
the preservation of the service they 
have developed. 


Merchandising Sundries 


In a discussion of the buying and 
selling of sundry merchandise, W. F. 
Nichols, of the Westerp district office 
of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., said:— 


This is no time to jeopardize the pres- 
ent and future loyalty of our customers 
by selling them merchandise that is 
overpriced or of doubtful quality. We 
owe it to the industry as a whole to 
explore every possibility that may pro- 
duce business for supplier, wholesaler, 
and retailer, and there is everything to 
be gained by such a program. But in 
the scramble for merchandise today let 
us bear in mind at all times that con- 
sidered action in buying and selling can- 
not help but ease our problems in the 
future. 

H. C. Van Arsdale, sales manager 
for Smith, Kline & French, Inc., ex- 
pressed the opinion that this country 
may “take a leaf out of Britain’s book” 
and find that many sundry items se- 
verely restricted during the first year 
of war will later be recognized as es- 
sential to civilian morale. 

R. W. White, of Davis Brothers, 
Denver, told of success achieved by 
conducting a “Vitamin School” for 
drug retailers, who attended from 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, New Mexico and Kansas last 
August. The results with their own 
salesmen had been gratifying, he con- 
cluded, “while the final figures are not 
yet available, we will exceed the es- 
tablished quotas by upward of 50 
percent.” 


Postwar Planning 


The story of the genesis, the pur- 
pose, and the functioning of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development was 
told by its chairman, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, as follows:— 


The invitation of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association to speak at 
this convention was accepted by me with 
pleasure. Indeed, it is a privilege to have 
the opportunity of telling you some- 
thing about the program of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. May I 
suggest, as we meet here today to dis- 
cuss plans for the postwar period, that 
we in the first instance pay tribute to 
the American boys who at this very 
moment are fighting all over the world 
on land, on sea, and in the air—and their 
heaviest fighting lies ahead. Before total 
victory is ours, our fighting men may 
not only be fiying over the Ruhr but 
marching through it. They may be forc- 
ing their way back through the pass of 
Thermopylae and fighting their way 
down the road to Mandalay. The first 
responsibility of every man, woman, and 
child in America is to give them all the 
help we can. The war effort should and 
must have complete priority. 

But time must also be found now to 
consider problems for which answers 
must be ready when hostilities cease. 
We have paid a terrific price in blood 
and tears because we were unprepared 
for war. We may pay an equally devas- 
tating price if we are similarly unpre- 
pared for peace. Our sons are winning 
the war for us. It is our task to take 
the initial steps now to assure that the 
peace will be won. That cannot be ac- 
complished by wishful waiting. It is go- 
ing to take hard work and lots of it to 
safeguard our freedom. 

The problems which peace will bring 
are numerous and complex. Quite obvi- 
ously, peace will not come at one time 
on all fronts, but, from an economic 
standpoint, the termination of the Eu- 
ropean phase of the war will have tre- 
mendous impact. That doesn’t mean for 
one moment the fight should not be car- 
ried on until we reach the point of un- 
conditional surrender on the part of 
Japan. It does mean that an European 
armistice will precipitate the need for 
action on the home front—action de- 
signed to prevent either too much un- 
employment for too long, or too much 
government employment on nonproduc- 
tive work. All hope for a better world 
would be shattered if partial peace 
brought partial paralysis to our Ameri- 
can economy. America must remain 
strong until final victory is won. 
Postwar Employment Demands 

With’ final victory will come the urgent 
need for the attainment of new high 
levels of employment and productivity 
that would have seemed fantastic three 
years ago. The problem is not merely 
one of reconversion of facilities from 
wartime to peacetime manufacturing. 
That could be accomplished quite read- 
ily and with little loss of time. The 


magnitude of the tsk arises out of the 
fact that we must achieve a major ex- 
pansion above anything hitherto known 
in peacetime. And it is a peacetime 
year that must be our base, because this 
war economy in which we are now en- 
gaged has no more relationship to the 
normal than has an economy from the 
planet Mars, if they have one there. 


Our last peacetime year was 1940. 
Taking employment first, we find that 
approximately 46,000,000 people were 
gainfully employed. Less than 600,000 
of them were serving in the armed 
forces. Relatively few were engaged in 
armament production. From an employ- 
ment standpoint, the situation was not 
satisfactory because it is estimated that 
there were from 6,000,000. to 9,000,000 
competent workers unemployed. As of 
July 1 of this year (1943), there were 
more than 61,000,000 people in our work- 
ing-fighting force. Of this number, ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 were in the armed 
services. 


To my way of thinking, it is important 
that we define as closely as possible our 
postwar employment goal. The 46,000,- 
000 of 1940 was obviously low. The 61,- 
000,000 of the present date is probably 
over-employment. It is not enough, in 
my opinion, to merely state that we 
must have full employment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I consider that a dangerous 
phrase, even though I recognize that 
among economists it does not mean a 
job for every one at all times. How- 
ever, if enough politicians, economists, 
businessmen, and labor leaders keep 
talking about full employment, it will 
have just one meaning to the man who 
is even temporarily out of a job when 
this war is over, namely, that he has 
been promised something he hasn't got. 
What we really should strive for is a 
new high level of employment—one high 
enough to approximate what an eco- 
nomist would call full employment. 
Strangely enough, even the best of the 
economists don’t agree as to what this 
figure should be. But it is safe to say 
that we would have an eminently satis- 
factory situation if we had gainfully 
employed somewhere between 55,000,000 
and 58,000,000 people in the immediate 
postwar period. That means there should 
be available from 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 
more jobs than there were in 1940. 


Of these 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 new 
jobs which will be needed, the proba- 
bilities are that some 2,000,000 of them 
will be found in our new postwar army. 
The overwhelming percentage of the re- 
mainder must be provided through com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, the trades, 
the professions, and in domestic service 
—unless we are to have too much em- 
ployment by government. I would like 
to explode one idea that’s prevalent, 
namely, that if productive work isn't 
available on the private front, a gigantic 
public works program is the answer. 
As a matter of fact, if you will take a 
look at the PWA and WPA figures of 
1940, you will find that they total just 
about as many men as can possibly be 
employed at useful work by the govern- 
ment within one year after peace comes. 
We will need a public works program 
after the war. We have had a holiday 
on highway building and maintenance so 
that much of our highway system will 
have to be reconstructed to meet mod- 
ern traffic conditions. It is anticipated 
that there will be a great postwar ex- 
pansion in airport construction. How- 
ever, if a green light were given to all 
the projects blueprinted by the National 
Resources Planning Board, it is esti- 
mated that less than 600,000 people 
would be provided with jobs within one 
year. Similarly, if all projects of the 
State and local level for which blue- 
prints are made were given the go- 
ahead, the best that could be hoped for 
is that within one year 2,500,000 more 
might find jobs in such work. 


Technology a Factor 


That is the goal as far as jobs are con- 
cerned—but a goal of jobs alone is not 
enough. High-level employment could 
be attained very easily if we disre- 
garded completely the reasons for its 
attainment—a high standard of living 
and the maintenance of our free society. 
Suggestions are already being made that 
the answer to the postwar employment 
is the thirty-hour week with forty hours’ 
pay. It is to be assumed that if the 
thirty-hour week doesn’t meet the prob- 
lem, we might drop back to twenty—or 
fifteen. Overlooked would be the point 
that it is only by producing more that 
we can have more to divide. With the 
present status of technological develop- 
ment we must, in my opinion, maintain 
the forty-hour week if we are going to 
attain a higher standard of living. 

Jobs also might be created by turning 
our backs on technological advance- 
ments, but at what a cost. During the 
depression, legislation was offered pro- 
hibiting the use of steam shovels on 
road work. It was argued that by so 
doing one hundred fifty jobs would be 
created for every steam shovel put out 
of business. If that is any answer to 
unemployment, why not teaspoons? If 
that wouldn’t solve it, toothpicks cer- 
tainly would! A highway project 1,000 
miles in length, restricting workmen to 
the use of toothpicks in subgrading, 
would provide employment for all able- 
bodied people in the United States for 
the next decade. So what? 

Actually, if we want to build up high 
level employment for the long puil, we 
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must take advantage of every techno- 
logical advancement as rapidly as pos- 
sible. If there are any questions in your 
mind in that regard, they should be 
answered by the little-publicized report 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search issued in March and entitled, 
“Employment in Manufacturing, 1899- 
1939: An Analysis of Its Relation to the 
Volume of Production.” In this report 
the bureau points out that the industries 
with particularly large increases in both 
employment and output between 1899 
and 1939 were in general those in which 
exceptionally large declines occurred in 
employment per unit of product. It 
mentions the automobile industry as 
having cut jobs per unit most sharply 
in that period and yet registering the 
largest gains both in total numbers em- 
ployed and in output. In contrast the 
lumber industry increased its employ- 
ment per unit of product and suffered a 
sharp reduction both in total employ- 
ment and total output. 


Production Must Be High 


To be certain that we not only have 
jobs enough but also the right kind of 
jobs, we must increase substantially our 
gross output of goods and services. In 
the year 1940, gross output (not national 
income) was $98,000,000,000. If we are to 
have jobs of the right kind for those 
55,000,000 to 58,000,000 people after the 
war, that output will have to be in- 
creased 30 percent to 50 percent or, 
using the 1940 dollars, $29,000,000,000 to 
'$49,000,000,000. This could not be accom- 
plished overnight but there wouldn't be 
too much time to bring it about, perhaps 
two years after final victory being the 
limit of time allowable. When one con- 
siders that a 3 percent to 5 percent an- 
nual increase in productivity in the nor- 
mal period is considered satisfactory, the 
enormity of the job that lies ahead be- 
comes evident. 

All doubt as to the need of preparing 
now to win the peace should be dissi- 
pated. At least, so it seems to the mem- 
bers of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. We believe that once the 
facts are faced, three conclusions are 
inescapable:—(1) It is the responsibility 
of every citizen to make his utmost con- 
tribution to winning the peace as well 
as winning the war. (2) Individual em- 
ployers must start now to develop bold, 
intelligent postwar plans covering both 
products and marketing for their own 
individual enterprises. (3) All policies 
of government, business and labor which 
stifle initiative and interfere with ex- 
panding employment and _ production 
must be changed. 

Now I should like to tell you how the 
CED proposes to make its contribution. 
First, let me mention that I have no 
confidence whatever in the ability of any 
agency—public or private—to make 
overall plans for our economic system, 
or for our business program. However, 
I do have the highest confidence in the 
ability of individual businessmen to plan 
for the future of their own businesses. 
In my opinion the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of the individual enter- 
prisers in this country constitute one of 
our greatest national resources. The 
problem is properly to develop this great 
resource, to stimulate hard thinking on 
the part of these entrepreneurs. 


CED Background and Organization 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is composed of a board of eighteen 
trustees, of twelve regional chairmen, 
and approximately 100 district chairmen. 
The idea of establishing the committee 
originated when Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones called together a group of 
businessmen almost a year ago. The 
committee is completely independent 
and self-financed but continues to have 
the active support of Secretary Jones 
and Under-Secretary Wayne C. Taylor. 
Furthermore, it has been assured co- 
operation by other governmental agen- 
cies as well as great national business 
organizations. 

Basic responsibility for the commit- 
tee’s activities rests with its board of 
trustees. Its activities are carried out 
through two major divisions—the field 
development division and the research 
division. Mr. Marion Folsom, treasurer 
of Eastman Kodak Company, who is a 
member of the board of trustees, heads 
the field development division; Mr. Cur- 
tis H. Gager, president of Walter Baker 
& Co., is its vice-chairman. Mr. Ralph 
Flanders, president of the Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Company, who is also a 
trustee, heads the research division. 


Field Development Division 


The field development division has the 
responsibility of stimulating, encourag- 
ing and helping individual enterprises 
in planning their programs of products 
and marketing for the postwar period. 
When one considers the fact that there 
are more than 3,000,000 individual busi- 
nesses in the United States, that is a 
rather formidable task. Of those 3,000,000 
business establishments, approximately 
1,000,000 are one-man concerns, leaving 
2,000,000 concerns employing more than 
one person. Of this number, 1,850,000 
employ from one to eight. The remain- 
ing 150,000, from nine on up. Approx- 
imately 500 concerns can be classified as 
large employers. Theoretically, the ef- 
forts of the field development division 
might be directed toward the limited 
group of large employers. Actually, it 
would be a tragic mistake if this were 





done. The smaller businesses provide 
many millions with their livelihood. 
Furthermore, it is these smaller busi- 
nesses which most need encouragement 
and help in getting their programs un- 
der way. It seems terribly important 
to the members of our committee that 
all possible cooperation be extended to 
them, not for emotional reasons, not as 
a matter of charity or philanthropy, but 
because they are essential to our coun- 
try. One thing is certain—these employ- 
ers, large and small, are the shock troops 
on whom we must rely to plan for and 
obtain that sharp ihcrease in gross out- 
put which will in turn provide the high 
level employment that must prevail. 

The first effort of the field develop- 
ment division was so to organize its ac- 
tivities that a package of “know-how” 
might be made available to all business- 
men. That was not a difficult assign- 
ment. Literally scores of top-flight ex- 
perts on postwar planning itself, new 
materials, and new technologies, volun- 
teered their services and have been 
steadily working for many months pre- 
Paring booklets, pamphlets and slide 
films, all of which already are, or will 
shortly be, available. 


Dissemination of Information 


The great problem is one of distribut- 
ing the postwar planning information 
which is available to as many of those 
2,000,000 employers as we possibly can. 
That calls for a carefully conceived 
campaign. Here the division is operat- 
ing on three fronts. First, through di- 
rect contact with the largest corpora- 
tions; second, through trade associations, 
an activity headed by Mr. Pyke John- 
son; and, third, at the community level. 
From an organizational standpoint, the 
setting up of local committees for eco- 
nomic development presents the greatest 
difficulty but perhaps holds the greatest 
promise. It is our recommendation that 
the local CED committees have inde- 
pendent status because the postwar em- 
ployment problem is of such magnitude 
that it must be the single purpose of an 
organization. However, we urge that 
these committees collaborate and work 
through existing community organiza- 
tions. We particularly recommend that, 
wherever feasible, they be staffed by 
executives of the local chamber of com- 
merce. 

Our program calls for the establish- 
ment of approximately 1,200 community 
committees which will pretty well cover 
all important employment centers in the 
United States. As of today, more than 
850 community chairmen have been ap- 
pointed. In every case they have been 
selected because of demonstrated capac- 
ity for civic leadership. On this group 
of chairmen falls the heavy responsibil- 
ity for the success of our field activities. 
And, in our opinion, for the solution of 
the postwar employment problem. Un- 
less Cleveland, Ohio, develops intelli- 
gent and workable plans to meet its own 
employment problem; unless Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, takes similar action, as well as 
New York city and Wichita, Kansas, 
there is no hope for anything other than 
a tragic situation nationally. If the thou- 
sand big employment centers of the 
U.S.A. sit by idly now and take their 
problems to Washington when peace 
comes, we can reasonably expect noth- 
ing other than an abridgment of our lib- 
erties. 


Research Division 


The research division is concerned 
with the creation of an environment in 
the postwar period favorable to the ex- 
pansion of enterprise. Our trustees are 
convinced that all policies of govern- 
ment, business, and labor that stifle ini- 
tiative and interfere with expanding em- 
ployment should be changed. They sug- 
gest that many of the present policies 
of government, business, labor, and agri- 
culture have sprung from fears that are 
inherent in an economy of scarcity. 
Monopolistic practices in that area of our 
economy where competition should pre- 
vail result from fears that there won't 
be enough customers for our goods. La- 
bor’s support of featherbedding rules, in 
opposition to incentive payment, has its 
roots in a conception that there are not 
enough jobs to go around. All restric- 
tive measures in the field of agriculture 
spring from the fear of production in 
excess of demand. As far as government 
policies are concerned, they are a mere 
reflection of all these fears. There must 
be an abrupt about-face on the part of 
all of us if we are not to miss a gen- 
uine opportunity to achieve an economy 
of plenty. 

In setting up this division, the trustees 
recognized that the criterion by which 
these policies should be judged is that 
of the general public welfare. They did 
not suggest that studies of these policies 
should be undertaken by businessmen 
who consciously or subconsciously might 
be prejudiced. They proposed rather 
that a research staff of university econ- 
omists be organized and instructed to 
carry forward studies with the sole ob- 
jective of suggesting changes which 
would help us maintain a free and dy- 
namic society. 

The research division consists of a re- 
search committee composed of business- 
men, a research advisory board com- 
posed of independent scholars, and a 
research staff composed also of inde- 
pendent scholars temporarily employed 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 

The researcii committee is headed by 
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the chairman, Mr. Ralph Flanders, 
known as a successful businessman and 
an economic statesman. The other 
members of the committee were like- 
wise selected on the basis of their inter- 
est and competence in economic affairs 
and their standing in the business world. 
They are Chester C. Davis, vice-chair- 
man; William Benton, S. Bayard Colgate, 
Frederick C. Crawford, Donald K. David, 
Max Epstein, Paul G. Hoffman, Eric 
Johnston, Ernest C. Kanzler, Thomas W. 
Lamont, and Beardsley Ruml. This re- 
search committee is charged with re- 
sponsibility for selecting the research 
director and initiating research projects. 
In practice its members are giving in- 
valuable advice to the research staff in 
their various studies. The Research 
Committee also has the right to issue 
statements of policy, a right which it 
will shortly exercise in the matter of 
settlement of terminated war contracts. 


Research Advisers 


The research advisory board is made 
up of leading social scientists selected 
for their competence and intellectual in- 
tegrity. The chairman of this group is 
Sumner H. Slichter; the vice-chairman 
is Robert De Blois Calkins; and the 
other members are David F. Cavers, Neil 
H. Jacoby, Harold Lasswell, William I. 
Myers, Theodore W. Schultz, and Ralph 
A. Young. All these men hold important 
academic or research positions and have 
enviable reputations as scholars. The 
research advisory board provides guid- 
ance to the research committee and the 
research director in the selection of 
problems to be investigated and helps 
the research director in the choice of 
personnel. Reading committees from the 
advisory board have final decision as to 
whether a study possesses the merit to 
warrant publication. 


The research staff is headed by the 
research director who is primarily re- 
sponsible for the selection of personnel 
and for the coordination of the various 
studies. For each study a careful search 
is made for the best man to be had and 
he is then given full freedom of action. 
By insuring independence for their re- 
search, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has been able to enlist the 
services of a notable group of scholars. 
They include the research director, 
Theodore O. Yntema, who brings to this 
assignment a first-rank reputation as a 
scholar and an economist and an en- 
thusiastic interest in the problems of 
business and commerce. He has as his 
immediate associates, Howard B. Myers 
and Gardiner C. Means; and those in 
charge of specific projects, Charles C. 
Abbott, J. M. Clark, Clare E. Griffin, 
Harold M. Grove, Calvin B. Hoover, A. 
D. H. Kaplan, John K. Langum, Robert 
Nathan, and Theodore M. Schultz. In 
addition we have been able to obtain 
advisory assistance from W. A. Paton. 
Henry C. Simons, Jacob Viner, John R. 
Williams, and other leading social scien- 
tists. I believe it is safe to say that 
never before has so distinguished a 
group of economists addressed them- 
selves to such important problems. 


Research Studies 


Our research studies fall into two 
parts:—(1) Those concerned especially 
with the transition from war to peace; 
and (2) those which are of longer run 
significance. The transition studies in- 
clude lessons from World War I and its 
aftermath; cancellation of war contracts; 
disposal of government-owned plants 
and surpluses; manpower demobilization 
and reemployment; provision for unem- 
ployed workers in the transition period; 
demobilization of wartime controls; 
monetary and banking policy in the 
transition period; postwar changes in 
the tax structure; financing the recon- 
version and expansion of business; post- 
war problems of agriculture; postwar 
problems of international trade. 

The major studies of a more general 
character include a general survey of 
the problems in achieving a high level 
of production and employment; business 
incentives and taxation; the special 
problems of small business; ways and 
means to combat depression. The last 
two of these will be formally authorized 
as soon as some of the earlier projects 
are completed and funds become avail- 
able to finance them. 

When these studies are completed and 
ready for publication we shall distribute 
them not only through ordinary chan- 
nels but also to our local committees 
throughout the country. Thereby we 
hope to make available to business lead- 
ers the best thinking we have been able 
to muster on the economic problems 
whose solution will in large part deter- 
mine our postwar economic climate and 
hence the possibilities of our achieving 
a satisfactory high level of production 
and employment. 


Outlook 


That, in brief, is the way the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development is set up 
to help commerce and industry get 
ready now to supply jobs as soon as the 
war ends. 

The prospect is agonizing—and hope- 
ful and inspiring. It is hopeful because 
peace, when it comes, will find a huge 
pentup need and desire for goods—and 
many billions of dollars of savings avail- 
able to permit people to translate their 
desires into buying demand. Industry’s 
problem will be to meet the demand, not 


to create it. The prospect is inspiring 
because, as Don Nelson puts it, we are 
on the edge of a new world, and what a 
chance we have to make that a better 
world than ever known to date—the 
kind of a world that’s really worth fight- 
ing for! 

Business must be ready to act quickly 
and surely when that time comes. Long 
before peace arrives, it must have 
planned actively and soundly for the 
postwar period—and it must have 
planned boldly. Only bold planning 
now can form the basis for the bold ac- 
tion necessary immediately after the 
war ends. 


For once peace comes, industry must 
be ready to race to high-level employ- 
ment very quickly. The desire for goods 
will be in the people’s hearts, and money 
to buy will be in their hands, but busi- 
ness and the other segments of our econ- 
omy must be ready to put the idle mil- 
lions to work. Jobs must be provided 
for the idle millions before long un- 
employment brings them fear and dis- 
illusionment and want. All of us must 
be prepared for this grim, yet inspiring 
race. If business has planned boldly 
and has the courage to act boldly when 
peace comes, then its wheels can begin 
to turn in time. When it comes to pro- 
viding postwar jobs, we just can’t chance 
bringing too little, too late. 

Our first task is to achieve that high- 
level employment quickly. Doing that 
job alone gives business an inspiring 
chance to help—by bold action based on 
bold plans—to build a great new world. 
Nobody would suggest that business 
would like to go back to the 1930’s—if 
for no other reason than that the econ- 
omy of the '30’s left us still with con- 
giderable unemployment. And as for go- 
ing back to the roaring '20’s, I think 
there are few of us who would do that 
even if we could. In fact, I believe that 
most businessmen see the postwar world 
as possibly a better world that any we 
yet have known. So, I urge that we 
show by our actions that business does 
not want to go back to the days of the 
'20’s—but that it does want to go ahead 
to an economy of dynamism and to an 
economy of great opportunity. 

Above all, let us have faith and cour- 
age in ourselves. Quoting from an edi- 
torial by John H. Sorrells, Scripps-How- 
ard columnist, “What we need is a re- 
vival of an authentic spirit of revolution 
—a revolt from the tyranny of fear and 
reactionaryism; a recapture of the will, 
as well as the means, to venture; a tri- 
umphant march to the far horizons of 
the soul, not a retreat to a Maginot of 


‘security’. 


Mr. Sorrells sees signs that there 
has been a revival of spirit of adven- 
ture in America. Quoting further, he 
cays:— 

We must give our kids most of the 
credit for this recapture of our faith 
and courage—those jitter-bugging, rug- 
cutting, “decadent” kids, who stood up 
to a powerful and ruthless enemy, and 
licked him at his own game. Some of 
them had to die in order to teach their 
fathers courage and faith, and many 
more will die before it is over. The 
torch was handed back to us, not for- 
ward to them. 

But the torch is lit. They kept it lit— 
those who had fewer tangible assets in 
democracy than their elders—who are 
fighting to preserve something which we, 
in our bewilderment and fear, had al- 
most surrendered. 


—O-P-D— 


Calif. Cork Oak Tree 
Growth Report Made 


Approximately 983 pounds of 
sprou‘ed cork acorns were sent by 
the Los Angeles County Forestry De- 
partment to applicants in Alabama, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Texas, according to the annual re- 
port of the department. 


As part of the California program, 
conducted in conjunction with the 
United States Extension Forester 
Service, 1932 cork oak trees were 
distributed in Los Angeles county for 
planting in the mountain areas. Los 
Angeles County has several matured 
groves which have been producing a 
fine grade of cork for several years. 
They were set out as an experiment 
during World War I. 


—O-P-D— 


Cummer to Move Plant 

The Cummer Company Division of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., has purchased 
property in Brattleboro, Vt., and will 
move its manufacturing plant there 
from Bedford, Ohio, about December 
1. Among executives who will move 
from Bedford to Brattleboro are J. N. 
Cooke, divisional vice-president; A. 
Haymarch, plant superintendent; O. J. 
Nickel, sales manager; H. L. Evans, 
chief accountant; J. M. Pratt, purchas- 
ing agent and office manager; and C.L. 
Denhard, assistant sales manager. The 
Cummer Company Division manufac- 
tures and distributes the ‘Energine’ 
line of products, including cleaning 
fluid, shoe white, lighter fluid, and 
window cleaner. 








F.W.D.A, Examines 
Post-War Distribution 


—Continued from page 7 


workers and high-salaried persons. 
He leaned toward the belief that the 
postwar spending of those savings 
would be far more conservative than 
is popularly predicted. 

Dr. Landis dwelt particularly on the 
influence of taxes on postwar spend- 
ing, foreseeing a heavy burden of tax- 
ation for some time to come. He 
favored a gradual releasing of price 
controls, so that vast economic dislo- 
cation might be avoided. He summed 
up as follows:— 


I might sum up in a few words. There 


is a very considerable stock of money - 


and potential credit in the hands of 
our people, mostly because goods are 





Dr. W. S. Landis 


not now available; partly because people 
are not in a situation where they would 
desire to buy until geographical redis- 
tribution of our workers, following the 
closing down of the war plants, has 
taken place. A prudent judgment, that 
there may be some difficult times ahead 
and it would be well to conserve for 
the rainy day, will govern. 

We face taxes or taxation of about two 
and one-half to three times our prewar 
levels, and may have to change our 
base of taxation to throw more weight 
on sales and excise taxes. This will 
tend to discourage spending in the post- 
war period. There will undoubtedly be 
the slow pressure of natural economic 
forces at work tending to increase prices 
commensurate with the vast stocks of 
money created by government borrow- 
ing from banks. We have experienced 
these inflationary price rises following 
our past wars and this will be no excep- 
tion. It is not unlikely that we will 
reach about the same price levels as 
produced by the Civil War and World 
War I. This will temporarily restrict the 
units of volume of goods sold. 

On the other side some of this pur- 
chasing power will rest with corpora- 
tions who will spend for rehabilitation. 
I do not believe this will be as great as 
many people think, and it, of course, 
will be of rather individualistic charac- 
ter. 

The great bulk of stored up purchas- 
ing power will lie with agriculture and 
with the wage earner, and such as is 
spent will be for the goods which these 
groups are naturally accustomed to buy. 
To a considerable extent, these will be 
replacements for worn-out agricultural 
and household implements, an dtrans- 
portation units of the lower priced cate- 
gories. I am not too optimistic that they 
will spread far beyond these so-called 
“necessities” to any marked extent un- 
til some settled pattern of post-war 
economy has established itself. I be- 
lieve industry will be well able to cope 
with the demands without undue dis- 
location of the economy, if wise removal 
of present controls govern. 

Our future lies more than ever before 
on the elimination of political expedi- 
ency as the directing and controlling 
motive of government, and a return 
to the wise principles set up by the 
Founding Fathers in this pioneer experi- 
ment in democratic governments. 


Labor Policies 


The position of labor after the war, 
said Raymond S. Smethurst, counsel 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, will depend on the termina- 
tion of war contracts, the process of 
demobilization, the availability of ma- 
terials, allocation, price controls, the 
liquidation of inventories, foreign 


trade programs, and the impingement 
of disposals of surplus goods on the 
market outlook. He expected gradual 
readjustment of employment to post- 


war conditions and did not look for a 
repetition of the unemployment situ- 
ation which followed the first world 
war. 

Sound relations of ownership, man- 
agement, and labor in business opera- 
tions were regarded by Mr. Smethurst 
as most necessary; they are to be ex- 
pected. These will be influenced by 
public opinion, the policies of man- 
agement and labor, the division in the 
ranks of organized labor, the temper 
and purpose of Congress, and the ac- 
tivities of the War Labor Board. He 
did not support the idea of industry- 
wide bargaining. 


Medical Care Plans 

John M. Pratt, administrator of the 
National Physicians’ Committee for 
the Extension of Medical Care, dis- 
cussing the medical care phases of the 
Wagner social welfare bill (S. 1611), 
warned that all divisions of pharmacy 
and the drug trade would cease to. be 
important if medicine postpones its 
satisfactory planning of better distri- 
bution of medical services until this is 
taken over by the State. He said 
that it is the purpose of medicine to 
circumvent a totalitarian issue and 
must meet the demands which post- 
war trends will lay upon it. 


Postwar Distribution 

The road ahead insofar as the func- 
tioning of distribution is concerned 
does not now have the appearance it 
had in 1918, said Dr. J. Frederick 
Dewhurst, economist for the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and student of 
costs of distribution. He could not be 





R. C. Schlotterer 
F.W.D.A. Secretary 


certain how the possessors of $120,- 
000,000,000 of “hot money” would use 
it, but he foresaw the chief problem 
as that of preventing the road from 
going too steeply upward. Controls 
would be necessary, he said, and busi- 
ness must take a large part in the 
avoiding of explosive booms. 

There is a question, Dr. Dewhurst 
said, whether the road ahead will turn 
to the right or the left. He warned 
that business be on its guard against 
groups which threaten free compe- 
tion. He looked for the evolution of a 
more efficient, less costly system of 
distribution, but was not yet ready to 
define its nature. It is foolish, he 
said, to expect or to contend that the 
wartime pattern will carry over into 
the postwar era; it is equally foolish 
to expect a complete return to the 
ways of prewar days. 


Nondrug Retail Outlets 

An enthusiastic presentation of the 
value of the supermarket as a retail 
outlet for drug trade merchandise was 
made by M. M. Zimmerman, publisher 
of a journal in that field. 

Ear] A. Means, of the Bristol-Myers 
Company, raised a point of the desira- 
bility of allowing somebody to come 
before the association to sell his busi- 
ness which is in opposition to the 
business of the organization’s mem- 
bers. Chairman l’Hommedieu replied 
that the purpose of the symposium on 
the future of distribution was to get 
information on all that was to be ex- 
pected, that which was competitive, as 
well as that which might be beneficial. 
It transpired a bit later than ipana 
toothpaste is sold in supermarkets! 


Another angle of nondrug outlets 
was presented by Gordon Cook, a 
journalist in the field of cooperative 
and self-service groceries. A survey 
he had made indicated that these or- 


ganizations—also supermarkets and 
grocery chains—were not greatly in- 
terested in drug lines—cosmetics were 
not stressed by the speaker. Some 
filling in of shortened lines with drug- 
store goods, some of them drugs, is 
common, but this is not expected to 
outlive the exigencies of war sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Cook voiced the opinion, how- 
ever, that, if druggists continued to 
encroach through the sale of grocery 
specialties as loss leaders, grocers will 
retaliate in kind. 


Postwar Drug Retailing 


Representatives of various types of 
independent drug stores, of coopera- 
tive wholesalers, and of manufactur- 
ers joined in a panel discussion of 
drug retailing trends which indicated 
the nature of that functioning in the 
postwar era. 

Keith Keller, of the Keith Keller 
Pharmacy, Minneapolis, contended 
that better merchandising was the 
greatest need of the retail drug trade. 
He. urged cooperation of wholesalers 
and manufacturers in programs of ed- 
ucation for retailers. He advocated 
research studies for the general bene- 
fit of the trade. 

Harvey A. Henry, of the Henry & 
Coleman Pharmacy, Los Angeles, ad- 
vocated the creating of a realization 
of the basic professional character of 
the retail drug business and urged 
druggists to give more consideration 
to the supplying of the health needs 
of their communities. Proper devel- 
opment of such service, he _ said, 
would save the calling from the detri- 
ments of socialized medicine. 

Mr. Henry also felt that wholesal- 
ers could help much by providing in- 
formation on new items and other- 
wise keeping retailers up to date. 

Henry V. DeHaven, prescription 
druggist, West Chester, Pa., declared 
that the primary postwar purpose of 
pharmacy should be to take its def- 
inite place among the professions. He 
urged increased emphasis on _ its 
health franchise’ and the developing 
of more adequate public apprecia- 
tion. 

The better the druggist serves the 
public, he said, the better he serves 
his own interests. His first duty is 
assistance for doctors, dentists, and 
veterinarians. In this, the efforts of 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retail- 
er should be coordinated. 

If pharmacy fails in its duty, Mr. 
DeHaven warned, if it is not consider- 
ate of the cost of medical care, po- 
litical medicine will displace it. The 
way to avoid governmental regula- 
tion, he declared, is to make it un- 
necessary. 

Sidelines are one thing for drug- 
gists to consider, said Mearl D. Prit- 
chard, of the Lin-Nor Pharmacy, Buf- 
falo; but they cause the profession to 
“lose face” and to become insuffi- 
ciently attractive to the right kind of 
students. As a result many drug 
stores cannot maintain existence. 
There can be no compromise between 
the real drug store and the store that 
has drugs, he said. Retailers should 
keep their sights high; wholesalers 
should back them in this endeavor. 


Wholesalers’ Angle 

The importance of drug retailing in 
the national economy is not to be 
measured by its 3.2 percent share in 
the total value of retail sales, said 
Harry Z. Krupp, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Wholesale Drug Company. 
It has a particular role. He urged 
that retailers be not false to the trust 
which this involves; that they strive, 
today and tomorrow, to maintain it. 


Manufacturer, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer should be a trinity in the serv- 
ice of the public, he said. Their efforts 
should be applied fully to the task of 
making the point of public contract— 
the retail drug store—all that it should 
be. Jointly they should undertake and 
carry on the training of retail em- 
ployers and employees for the proper 
performance of the service that the 
public should expect. The value of 
properly applied relations of em- 
ployer and employees was stressed 
by Mr. Krupp. 

Improvements should be self-ini- 
tiated, he said; statutory attempts in 
that direction can have but limited 
and temporary effects. The prime need 
is that the druggist recognize his 
proper role in the community and live 
up to it. 


Manufacturer’s Analysis 

What the retail drug business will 
be after the war depends on what it 
is now, said E. T. T. Williams, of Bec- 
ton, Dickinson & Co., pointing out 


that, of the 58,000 retail stores, only 
about 3,000 are primarily pharmacies, 
and but 300 are strictly prescription 
stores. The conditions affecting the 
trade are largely beyond its control. 
Pharmacy did not deteriorate over the 
past century, as many content; it im- 
proved its pharmacal aspects, mostly 
since 1900. It had raided other lines 
of merchandising, putting distributors 
out of business; then it turned from 
the department store idea and again 
began to emphasize the professional 
side. Its future on that side will be 
influenced by the socialization of med- 
ical care, the development of clinics, 
and governmental regulation of prices 
and profits. 

No group can contribute anything to 
the national wealth by being on the 
public payroll, Mr. Williams said. The 
druggist should come up to expecta- 
tions in the service of the public; ad- 
vise and assist in matters of public 
health; engage in pathologic labora- 
tory work. This will make it stronger, 
especially if the efforts be those of a 
united calling. 

Drug stores as retail outlets have 
tended too far in the direction of su- 
permarket style and 5-and-10 prac- 
tices, Mr. Williams said. Their mone- 
tary possibilities have deterred stu- 
dents of higher caliber. A collision 
is coming in the dynamic changes in 
distribution to be expected after the 
war. The druggist must stand on his 
own feet, merit public appreciation of 
his services, and make capital of his 
particular talents. 


Officers Elected 


In its routine business session the 
association elected the following offi- 
cers:— 


President, John A. Crozier, of the 
Calvert Drug Company, Baltimore. 

Vice-president, Oscar J. Schmitz, of 
the Snowden-Mize Drug Company, At- 
chison, Kans. 

Treasurer, 
Providence Wholssale Drug 
Providence, R. I. 

Executive secretary, Ray C. Schlot- 
terer, 220 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Howard M. Bradbury, of the Wash- 
ington Wholesale Drug Exchange, Wash- 
ington. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee, Stanley B. Arend, of United 
Consumers, Inc., Boston; Henry V. Det- 
taven, of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Drug Company, Philadelphia; Glen T 
Helgren, of the Ellicott Drug Com- 
pany, Buffalo, and Keith Keller, of the 
Northwestern Drug Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

Sergeant-at-arms, Asa B. Burdine, of 
the Washington Wholesale Drug Ex- 
change, Washington. 

John A. Crozier, the new F.W.D.A. 
president, is general manager for the 
Calvert Drug Company, Baltimore. 

Mr. Crozier was born December 28, 
1899, in Mamaroneck, N. Y. The family 
residence was transferred to Baltimore 
when he was thirteen years of age, and 
in that city he completed his grammar 
schooling and attended Strayer’s Busi- 
ness College. Subsequently he became a 
bookkeeper for Johnson Boyd & Co., 
wholesaler in the hosiery and knitgoods 
line. 

His connection with the drug business 
began in 1928, as bookkeeper for the 
Calvert Drug Company. A year later 
he became assistant manager, and he 
was chosen by the board of directors in 
1938 to take the managerial post vacated 
by the death of A. E. James. 

Mr. Crozier is active in various phar- 
macal organizations in addition to the 
Federal Wholesale Druggists Association. 
He is a vice-president of the Baltimore 
Drug Exchange, a member of the Mary- 
land Pharmaceutical association and of 
its travelers’ auxiliary, also of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists. 
He is an honorary member of the Alum- 
ni Association of the School of Phar- 
macy, University of Maryland, and a 
member of the Baltimore branch of the 
National Exchange Club, the Advertising 
Club of Baltimore, and the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce. 


—0-P-D— 
Vitamin D Patent 


Infringement Claimed 


A suit charging infringement of the 
Steenbock patents No. 1,680,818 and 
1,871,136, covering the manufacture of 
vitamin D, was filed against the Silmo 
Chemical Corporation, Vineland, N, J., 
and John W. Rayney by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, in the 
Eastern division of the United States 
District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 24, 

The filing of this suit is the latest 
step in the foundation’s program to 
have the Steenbock patents ultimately 
sustained. Patents governing the 
manufacture of vitamin D were held 
invalid July 1 by the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, San Francisco. 


George A. Raab, of the 
Company, 
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SPOT! 


Right now we can make prompt shipments of: 


Caustic Soda Flake 
Soda Ash 58% Light 
Bicarbonate Tech. and U. S$. P. 


WILLIAM D. NEUBERG COMPANY 
CS!) Chemical CHD 


GRAYBAR BUILDING , 420 LEXINGTON AVE , NEW YORK 17, N. Y. . TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 3-8834 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Heavy Demand Drains Phosphorous Production—Plans Discussed 
for Soda Metasilicate Distribution Under Allocation 


Military needs for phosphorus were responsible for a heavy drain on 
production. Continued large shipments have kept the supply situa- 
tion tight while a gradually expanding demand dissipated any ideas of 


nearby relief. 


The stringency in basic material was reflected in the 


various chlorides which revealed a strong price structure with the buy- 


ing movement under the direction of WPB. 


In other sections of the 


chemical market there was little change in underlying conditions. 
Soda caustic continued in definitely short supply for all dry grades. 
The same firm positions were held by soda ash, soda sulphide, chlorine 


and calcium chloride. 


Plans were discussed for placing soda metasilicate under allocation 
on November 1. Manufacturers and WPB have worked out a proposi- 
tion similar to the phosphate allocation order, under which the con- 
sumer or primary distributor reports only once to WPB requirements 
for use and resale for the last two years by quarterly periods. There- 
after the consumer certifies on his purchase order the use to which the 


material will be put and does not file 
request forms with WPB. 

WPB has issued Supplementary 
Order M-110-a as amended, to per- 
mit the acquisition of 500 pounds or 
less of molybdenum by foundries to 
fill authorized controlled materials 
orders or orders rated AA-5 or higher, 
without going through allocation pro- 
ceedings. 

Oxalic acid held a sensitive posi- 
tion. A renewal of buying for the 
war effort would likely bring about 
an exceedingly tight position. The 
available supply was limited for im- 
mediate shipment with output well 
sold in advance. 

Control over the use of copper 
plates in the printing and publishing 
industry has been transferred to Con- 
servation Order M-339, which is 
slightly less stringent. Other changes 
in the original order involve only 
users of unimportant quantities of 
copper and make very little differ- 
ence in the quantities permitted. 

Paper production as a percentage 
of six-day capacity was 92.7 in the 
week ended October 2, according to 
the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation. This compares with 92.1 in 
the previous week and 87.8 percent a 
year ago. ; 


Ammonia Bicarbonate. — Demand 
was not accentuated for this chem- 
ical. Curtailment of inquiry from the 
rubber and silk industries left the 
demand mostly up to the baking pow- 
der, ceramic and pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers. Trading continued rela- 
tively light with supplies ample to 
meet requirements. 

Ammoniac Sal.—Buying conditions 
remained comparatively easy under a 
moderate consuming demand chiefly 
for miscellaneous wants. Stocks of 
white granular while not excessive 
seemed sufficient to meet the current 
extent of consuming inquiry. 

Arsenic—Market held a steady po- 
sition under normal civilian demand 
often supplemented by demand from 
war production industries. Inquiry for 
agriculture expected to improve short- 
ly in order to permit manufacturers 
of insecticides to build stockpiles for 
shipment during 1944. 

Barium Chloride—Continued in 
tight position owing to limited avail- 
able supplies. Carbonate reported in 
better supply with the brick, ceramic 
and dye industries represented to a 
greater or less extent in the trading. 


Bleaching Powder.—Steady with 
demand and supply well balanced. 
Small lot transactions predominated. 


Bauxite. — Additional importations 
covering moderate dimensions record- 
ed last week. Low test material has 
been utilized in the manufacture of 
alumina sulphate similar to the com- 
mercial grade. 

Calcium Chloride.——Production con- 
tinued to be pushed to satisfy demand. 
The open weather has allowed road- 
work to progress rapidly but the call 
exceeded this and apparently covered 
requirements to last through the Win- 
ter. The balance wheel remained in- 
verted with demand exceeding the 
supply limit. Back orders were not 
unusual, 

Chlorine.—Market maintained a firm 
position with buying conditions show- 
ing a tendency to further tighten. Re- 


=O 
Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 
None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-five typical chemicals on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month. year. 
170.6 170.6 170.6 170.2 


Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical acids on the basis 
of 100 for August 1, 1914, com- 
pare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
116.0 116.0 116.0 116.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


_————————————eeee 


cent buying has cleared the surplus 
and it looked as though a tight con- 
dition might exist for a time. 

Cobalt—A substantial importation 
of white ingots was recorded during 
the week. The compounds were 
quoted steady at former price levels. 

Copper Sulphate.—Heavy shipments 
to war production industries were re- 
ported and while producers were at- 
tempting to stcokpile material for 1944 
agricultural requirements, efforts were 
restricted to some extent. It was ex- 
pected that conditions would change 
shortly and that a normal increase in 
stocks will be on hand by the first of 
the year. Industrial demand remained 
normal while export trade was spotty 
with small lots apparently getting the 
preference on clearance. Minor 
changes in copper metal, all for the 
purpose of simplification, were made 
by WPB with the issuance of Copper 
Conservation Order M-9-c as 
amended. 

Phosphorus. — Conditions surround- 
ing the supply situation seemed to be 
growing tighter. The constant drain 
on available s ocks prevented any sign 
of accumulation regardless of the 
broader extent of production. War 
industries consumed the major part of 
output and demand from this sources 
showed a tendency to increase. The 
chlorides under the direction of WPB 
are finding broader consuming fields 
and have been found potent elements 
in .he manufacture of sulfa drugs and 
quinine substitutes. In general the 
entire phosphorus market was firm 
under a mounting demand which gave 
promise of greater expansion. 

Potash Caustic.—About the only un- 
favorable feature revealed in the sit- 
uation was a shortage of drum con- 
tainers. Production was reported suf- 
ficient to meet demand, but a critical 
searcity of containers has delayed 
shipments to consumers. In some pro- 
ducing quarters an urgent call was 
sent out for the re.urn of empty 
drums to the works. 

Potash Chlorate—Labor disturb- 
ances have not hindered production 


or ah“AN«« aaaa00 


Association Meetings:— 


Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, Statler Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D. C., October 27 and 28. 


National Pest Control Ass’n, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, October 25 to 27. 


Current prices on heavy chemicals are given in the alphabetical list of prices 


beginning en page 9 
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BARIUM PEROXIDE 


BARIUM AND CHEMICALS, Inc., Willoughby, Ohio 


Successors to The J. H. R. Products Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 
SAL SODA (sir cryscats 
MONOHYDRATE OF SODA 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 PINE STREET Phone Digby 4-2181 NEW YORK CITY 


Ve ey, 


DISODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 
Anhydrous and Crystals 
TETRASODIUM 


PYROPHOSPHATE 


Anhydrous, Powdered, 
Grenvier and Crystels 


PHOSPHORIC 
ACID 

75% Food Grade; 85% USP 

TRISODIUM 


PHOSPHATE 
Anhydrous and Crystals 


AAS AR. MAAS Chemical Co. 


“ARMed for Chemical 
4570 ARDINE STREET « SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 


Service’ 


The Mark of Quality 


xe 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
ZINC SULPHATE 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA LOCKLAND, OHIO 
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| SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


propuct or U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 


Corporation, Tampa, Florida 


Division Tennessee 
W. B. LAWSON, INC. (Subsidiary of Ferro Enamel Corporation) 
Sales Agent — UNION COMMERCE BUILDING — CLEVELAND, O. 


POTASSIUM METABISULPHITE 


Granular 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS. INC. 
271 RUSSELL STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





PAPER-STRETCHER’ 





yre SILICATE AID: Paper makers have 


* actually increased yield with PQ Silicate in 
* the beater. Silicate also improves paper's 
strength, hardness, finish, color, ink-resistance. 


Make the best of limited paper stocks — 


F) with PQ Silicate. Ask for Bulletin 61. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


SILICATES OF SODA 


GENERAL OFF. & LAB.: 125 S. THIRD ST., PHILA.6 


RMIC ACID 


85% AND 90% STRENGTHS 


Noted for its purity, uniformity, and stability. Will not derken 
when exposed to light. Will not cloud up when diluted Free 
from sulphuric acid, sulphur-bearing compounds, and chlorides 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 








PITTSBERG CHEMICAL CO. 


3100 EAST 26TH STREET, VERNON, CALIF 


“PIZISBURGH ” 


INC DUST 


is manufactured in 
any mesh for all 
industrial and 
chemical purposes. 


Thirty-Third Street, doi ae 


° 1 Broadway 

° * ” 9282 Sion Court 

° inten Commerce Bank Building 
Covingean Trust Bidg , Covington, Ky. 

















CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


so far. Demand remained active with 
shipments regulated by allocation 
orders. 

Soda Ash.—Remained in a better po- 
sition .han some of the other sodas in 
as much as production sources were 
making steady progress toward get- 
ting their shipments out to regular 
customers as per schedule. The ab- 
normal demand: has kept the buying 
condition tight. An occasional resale 
lot has turned up, but it was not be- 
lieved there were many sizable quan- 
tities in second hands. 

Soda Caustic—Dry continued defi- 
nitely short of demand and the mar- 
ket for both solid and flakes held a 
very tight position. Requirements for 
lend-lease, war industries and civilian 
necessities was ‘oo much for produc- 
tion capacity, temporarily. Probably 
a lot of export business could have 
been placed if the material was avail- 
able. According to foreign advices, 
consumption of caustic soda in Argen- 
tina has increased considerably, due to 
great activity in the soap, tex.ile and 
chemical industries. It is estimated 
that 40,000 tons will be required in 
1943. Argentine production can meet 
about 30 percent of this amount, the 
remainder must be imported. 

Soda Formate.—Relatively quiet on 
the surface, but steady consumption 
in chemical industry took place. Tight 
position of soda acetate early in the 
year prompted mills affiliated with 
the textile trade to seek substitutes. 
Experiments have been made wih 
soda formate and found suitable in 
several instances. 

Soda Nitrite—Buying interest re- 
vealed no measurable improvement. 
Small lot transactions were about the 
best that could be reported. The price 
leve] remained unchanged. 


Acids 


Acetic.—Essen ial industries covered 
by allocation. Supply situation re- 
mained tight with prices firm. 

Formic.—Demand continued to im- 
prove and the buying movement 
gained considerable momentum. The 
supply situation could not be consid- 
ered liberal, although a few odd lots 
were reported available both for home 
and export. 

Hydrofluoric.—Inquiry showed a 
tendency to increase. Supplies seemed 
sufficient to cover demand, although 
there was no sign of excess offerings. 

Nitric.—Steady shipments reported 
for war industries and civilian use. 
Supply about equa] to demand. 

Oxalic.—Supply situation remained 
sensitive. The war indus:ries have 
taken a lot of material out of the 
market and the situation was in a po- 
sition to turn very tight if government 
purchases were increased. The supply 
for civilian use was reported definitely 
short, while no car lots were obtain- 
able for export. 

Phosphoric. — Available supplies 
were scarce and more scarce as the 
week advanced. Shipments were reg- 
ulated by WPB. 

Sulphuric. — Market remained in 
steady position under the improving 
extent of consuming demand. Produc- 
tion found a ready outlet, but the sup- 
ply situation for agriculture looked 
better as ordnance plants will con- 
tribute if the supply shows signs of 
decreasing to the acute stage. 

Baltimore, Oct. 8—The government 
continues to delay its expressed inten- 
tion to impose a uniform ceiling on 
sulphuric acid, and the top prices re- 
alized in March of last year remain the 
maximums for the different manufac- 
turers. The productive capacity of the 
producers in this area remain adequate 
for the demand, with an excess left over 
for other requirements, though some of 
the manufacturers maintain that they 
would be able to increase their acid 
business if they could tap new sources 
of supply, in other words, obtain acid 
from outside of their own plants. 


Insecticides 

Production is reported under way 
for agricultural fungicide and insecti- 
cide requirements for 1944. It is con- 
ceded that the reserve stocks produced 
and stockpiled during the next three 
months can go a long way toward 
making or breaking the successful 
protection of next year’s essentially 
needed foods and fibers. WPB has 
presented the industry with tentative 
data concerning arsenic and copper 
for a 1944 program for government al- 
locations. This will assist materially 
in determining and scheduling of pro- 
duction. On arsenicals, tentative WPB 
allocations indica.e an output about 
equal to the past year. If these raw 
materials are shipped steadily over 


the last quarter, so that reserves can 
be accumulated by regular off-season 
production, :he arsenical supply con- 
dition should improve. Reserves of 
lead arsenate have not increased. A 
limited stock of calcium arsenate is 
reported, but that situation would not 
assure sufficient stocks for 1944. Ro- 
tenone supplies are expected to im- 
prove somewhat over las: year, though 
still far below normal, according to 
present indications. WFA purchased 
50,000 pounds of nicotine sulphate dur- 
ing August. 


—O-P-p— 


Diamond Alkali Merges 
5 Chemical Distributors 


Five heavy chemical distributors 
will become a part of the Diamond 
Alkali Sales Corporation October 1, 
in order to more closely correlate the 
Diamond Alkali field service, sales 
and warehousing. 

Consumers Chemical Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will become a part 
of Diamond Alkali Sales Corporation. 
Offices will be located in 12 South 
Twelfth street. C. F. Wolters, jr., has 
been appointed Philadelphia district 
manager, and G. J. Soren, assistant 
district manager. 

E. A. Jones has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the territory covered 
by Tri-State Chemical Company, with 
offices in 668 South Main street, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and a branch in 2307 First 
avenue, Nor h, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Sunshine Soda Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will combine with Dia- 
mond Alkali Sales Corporation with 
offices located in the Penton building. 

In Omaha, Neb., Central West 
Chemical Company will become a part 
of the parent organization, with V. M. 
Jacobsen as district manager. Offices 
are in the Redick Tower building. 

L. W. Wahl will be district manager 
at Cincinnati where the Buckeye Soda 
Products Company will become a unit 
of Diamond Alkali Sales Corporation. 
Offices are located in 38 Main street. 


s —O-P-D— 
Quinine Substitute 
Sought by Japanese 


—Continued from page 7 

out of Java. In fact, no other inter- 
pretation could be placed upon the re- 
ports, for in peacetime Java, the most 
important of the East Indies islands, pro- 
vided 95 percent of the world’s require- 
ments of quinine. 

Thus it is inconceivable that Java's 
natural supplies would be insufficient 
to meet the needs of the Japanese and 
Indonesians, despite malaria epidemics 
reported in the Archipelago. This is par- 
ticularly true since the Tokyo radio 
claimed as recently as September 28 
that quinine production at Bandung had 
risen to 172 percent of the pre-invasion 
output. 

Recently the Japanese proclaimed ex- 
citedly they had at last found a rem- 
edy: Dr. T. J. Naingoolan of Medan, Su- 
matra, had “discovered a medicine con- 
cocted from a plant named Cassia Mata, 
which is found abundantly in Sumatra 
and supplies a perfect quinine substi- 
tute.” But shortly thereafter the Nip- 
ponese radio told of a “new” and rather 
peculiar weapon for fighting malaria—a 
tiny fish which is extremely fond of 
mosquito eggs. The Japanese proposed 
breeding an immense number of these 
fish and turning them loose in mosquito- 
infested lakes and swamps; their experts 
claimed this method would wipe maleria 
out of all the territory under their com- 


mand. 
—O-P-D— 


Salesmen’s Salary 


Status Clarified 


—Continued from page ? 

Mr. Helvering has, in effect, author- 
ized for the two months payment of 
commissions on the same basis per- 
mitted earlier in the year, it was ex- 
plained. 

The approval was granted under re- 
vised salary stabilizations issued Sep- 
tember 4, which required approval 
before the payment of commissions 
exceeding in dollar amount the pay- 
ments in the last accounting year 
prior to October 3, 1942. The action 
followed conferences this week be- 
tween the bureau and employers. 

—O-P-p— 
Jansen With Wilmington Corp. 

Charles T. Jansen, formerly assist- 
ant secretary of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, and with that 
organization for the past fourteen 
years, has become associated with the 
Wilmington Chemical Corporation, 
this city, as assistant to Edward V. 
Osberg, vice-president. 
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SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% 
FLAKE 


and 


FUSED 
For Export 


—_————— 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS &. 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 Fifth Ave., New York 











POMTASSNOU 
CHENLOLIR ATES 


It’s the combination of control of the raw material from the potash ores 

in International’s mine and of the processes of manufacture at the new 
Cincinnati plant which achieve the purity and size uniformity of 
International Potassium Chlorate. Production capacity and service 
facilities to assure prompt handling of your orders. 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE + SILICA GEL + EPSOM 
SALT > SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 


Giteenitional 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chicago 






General Offices + 20 North Wacker Drive * 






CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE * POTASH * FERTILIZER 


ANT eye: 


es Mant 7 hee" U. 5. PAT. OFF 






Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 


Company 


SODIUM CHLORATE 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 


HE sale and distribution of the chemi- 

cals listed above are covered by General 
Preference Order M-171. Our New York 
Office will be pleased to advise customers 
regarding the Preference Order, and fur- 
nish the necessary forms. 


Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 


New York Office: 
22 East 40th Street, New York City 


e 
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COPPER 
SULPHATE 


NICKEL SULPHATE 
COPPER OXIDE (rep) 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 


ELECTROLYTIC REFINERS OF COPPER 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. « 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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74 Startling 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 75% 
(Edible Grade) 


SODIUM FLUORIDE BLUE 


Ua Te National-Sand, VT 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS SINCE 1919 
Jacobus Ave 
S. Kearny, N.J 
MIA 3-4725 


37-02 Northern Bivd. 
Long Island City 
ST. 4-0500 








NEW CHART 
OF INDUSTRY 


ae be among the first to see a startling new chart of industry 
—visit the 19th Exposition of Chemical Industries at New York’s 
Madison Square Garden, December 6 - 11. 


Many industries have completely reorganized their methods and 
equipment to sustain a world-wide war. New industries have 
been created by the emergency to manufacture substances un- 
heard of before the war. As a summary of current events and a 
preview of the future, this Exposition deserves the attention of 
every chemist, engineer and industrial executive in America. 


Marvels in the production of new substances by chemical methods 
only half diselosed so far, with their counterparts in special pro- 
cessing equipment, are still necessarily in part a war secret. Many 
details that may be revealed however, including not a few bearing 
on post-war plans, will form a leading interest at this year’s 
Exposition of Chemical Industries. 


Important decisions regarding the post-war activities of manu- 
facturers may be made as a result of this Exposition. Much of 
the information to be disclosed reflects either the creation of new 
industries and their products, or the conversion of existing plants 
to new uses—to help win the war now, to help rebuild the world 
after Victory has been won. 


To be among the first to see the startling new chart of industry, 
visit this year’s Chemical Exposition—and bring your associates. 


y ASSO 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN e NEW YORK 
DEC. 6-11, 1943 


Managed by international Exposition Co. 








Currie Heads Drug 
Buying for Army 


—Continued from page 3 

cal changes at the local district head- 
quarters, 52 Broadway, are proceed- 
ing with speed and satisfaction. 

Lt. Col. Currie combined military 
and medical training during his col- 
lege years. While a student, he got 
an infantry reserve commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant, and he served as an 
instructor in Citizens Military Train- 
ing Camps. When he got his medical 
degree from Tulane University in 1934 
he was a seasoned officer ready for 
transfer to the medical reserve of the 
army. He entered the Army Medical 
School early in 1935 and, graduating 
the following Winter, he entered the 
Medical Field Service School, Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Upon his graduation from the Car- 
lisle school, Col. Currie was assigned 
as a transport surgeon, spending two 
years as a seagoing army officer. Then 
he was assigned to West Point as at- 
tending surgeon to the cadets and as- 
sistant to the chief of the academy’s 
médical service. He entered the sup- 
ply divison of the medical department 
in 1940 and shortly thereafter was 
named assistant to the purchasing and 
contracting officer. In April, 1941, he 
took over the post of purchasing and 
contracting officer and up to now he 
has been commanding officer of the 
New York Medical Department Pro- 
curement District. 


—0-?-D— 


Lime Industry Group 
Appointed by OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The Office of Price Administration 

has appointed a Lime Industry Ad- 

visory Cémmittee to cooperate with it 

in examining price control needs in 

the fields of quicklime and hydrated 
lime. On the committee are:— 


H. D. Brigstocke, of the Thomasville 
Stone & Lime Company, Thomasville, 
Pa.; Reed C. Bye, of the Warner Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ralph Dickey, 
of the Kelley Island Lime & Transport 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; John Dur- 
rell, of the Hoosac Valley Lime Com- 
pany, Adams, Mass.; John A. Kirk, jr., 
of the Standard Lime & Stone Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; Warren Lewis, of the 
Longview Saginaw Lime Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; H. P. Mathews, of the 


Mississippi Lime Company, Alton, III; 
B. L. McNulty, of the Marblehead Lime- 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Amos B. Miner, 
of the National Gypsum Company, Buf-- 
falo, N. Y.; Frank Sadler, of the Unitedi 
States Gypsum Company, Chicago, IIL; 
Wilfred W. Sprague, of the National 
Mortar & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; R. E. Tremoureaux, of the United! 
States Lime Productions Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., and E. I. Williams,,. 
of the Riverton Lime & Stone Company,. 
Riverton, Va. 
—O-P-D— 


Dried Skim Milk 
Containers Rule Changed 
OPD Washington Bureau. 

Effective with all offers made after 
October 16, dried skim milk delivered 
to the FSCC shall be packed in bar- 
rels meeting the requirements of 
“Specifications for Slack Barrels for 
Dried Skim Milk for Export Ship-- 
ment,” form FSC 1718-D. 


—O-P-D— 


American Aniline Products, Inc., 
has opened a new office at 1019 South 
Grand avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





When you need: 


NICOTINE ALKALOID 


95% 97% 99%, 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 


All Grades 


TOBACCO MULCH 
Sterilized 


and INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS generally 
INQUIRE 


P. W. BONEWITZ CO. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Phone 372 














CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 


CINCINNATI 


COBALT OXIDE 
COBALT SULPHATE 
COBALT HYDRATE 


COBALT ACETATE 


Affiliated Companies in 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK 





GREEN CHROMIUM OXIDE 
BLACK ANTIMONY SULFIDE 


BARIUM CHROMATE 
COPPER OXIDE 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


CERAMIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL MFG. CO., 1000 13th St., New Brighton, Pa. 












Seta 


SULPHUR 


Ammonia ALUM 


ALL GRADES 


INTERBORO CHEMICAL CO. 
32 Cliff Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Potash 





BEekman 3-2959 








CHLORIDE 


BORIC ACID + CARBON TETRACHLORIDE + BORAX 


TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 
SILICON TETRACHLORIDE 
TARTAR EMETIC « 


CAUSTIC SODA 


e SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
. SULPHURIC ACID 
LIQUID 


CHLORINE e SULPHUR ¢ SODIUM HYDROSULPHIDE 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 


TEXTILE STRIPPER 


STH 


420 LEXINGTON AVE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





NEW YORK 


CHIECAGO, ILL 








Tax Program 


For 1944. Disclosed 


—Continued from page 5 

higher excise taxes to raise what one 
quarter said would be additional reve- 
nues in excess of $5,000,000,000. 

The Administration’s excise tax pro- 
gram called for increasing the tax on 
distilled spirits to $10 a gallon with 
permission given to drug manu- 
facturers, flavoring extract producers 
and other users in the nonbeverage 
field to draw back $7 per gallon. The 
effect would be to praise the tax for 
such consumers 75c. a gallon. Under 
the present law the tax is $6 per gal- 
lon with a drawback of $3.75 a gallon 
allowed. 

On toilet preparations it was pro- 
posed that the present 10 percent re- 
tail tax be increased to 25 percent to 
produce additional revenues amount- 
ing to $51,400,000. Local telephone 
service would be taxed 15 percent of 
the charge as compared’ with 10 per- 
cent now and the tax on toll services 
would be raised from 20 percent to 25 
percent of the charge. Telegraph taxes 
would be increased from 15 percent to 
20 percent of the charge in the case of 
domestic services. The tax on inter- 
national telegraph would remain at 10 
percent. 

Two new items were added to the 
excise list and one—the present tax 
on transportation of property—would 
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be deleted. It is proposed to put a tax 
of lc. per bottle on nickel soft drinks 
or an equivalent tax of $1 per gallon 
on sirup and’ 25c, per pound on car- 
bonic acid gas used in unbottled soft 
drinks. The other new tax is on candy 
and chewing gum. A tax of lc. per 
each 5c. of intended retail price on 
articles retailing from 5c. to 15c. was 
proposed, and on other items an 
equivalent tax of 35 percent of the 
manufacturers sales price. 

With regard to income taxes, the 
Treasury recommended the repeal of 
the Victory Tax and earned income 
credit; the reduction of personal ex- 
emptions for married couples and 
heads of families to $1,100 and a re- 
duction of credit for dependents to 
$300. Surtax rates would be increased 
from 13 percent to 21 percent in the 
first bracket and go on up the scale 
until the rate on the $90,000 to $100,- 
000 bracket would be 90 percent, as 
compared with the present 79 percent. 

The corporation tax would be raised 
to 50 percent as compared with the 
present 40 percent rate. No change 
was proposed by the Treasury at this 
time in the excess profits tax rate. 


—O-P-D— 


Innis, Speiden Names Koonce 
For ‘Larvacide’ Research 


Innis, Speiden & Co., this city, has 
announced that Samuel D. Koonce, 
who received his Ph.D. in physiolog- 
ical chemistry from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in June, has become associ- 
ated with that company. Mr. Koonce 
will be located at the Boyce-Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y., where he will con- 
duct investigations on the application 
of ‘Larvacide,’ a chlorpicrin fumi- 
gant, and other substances to the pro- 
duction and protection of foodstuffs. 

—0-P-p— 
Joehnck Promoted 


Karl M. Joehnck has been appointed 
vice-president and production man- 
ager of the Manufacturers Chemical 
Corporation, Berkeley, N. J., which 
company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of plastic molding powders for 
war purposes. 
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Export Control 
Program Modified 


—Continued from page 3 


crushed or ground; plaster board and 
wall board; gypsum, n.e.s. 


Naval Stores 

(Cuba excluded) :—Gum spirits of tur- 
pentine; rosin gum; rosin wood; tar and 
pitch of wood; wood turpentine; ter- 
pene hydrocarbons, n.e.s. 
Nonmetallic Minerals 

Salt; selenium. 


Office Supplies 
Crayons, paste and mucilage, n.e.s. 


Toilet Preparations 

Cold creams, n.e.s.; dental creams; 
dentifrices, n.e.s.; depilatories and de- 
odorants; face and compact powder; hair 
preparations (including shampoos, ton- 
ics, dyes, pomades, dressings, etc.); lip 
sticks, lotions, creams and balms, n.e.s.; 
manicuring preparations; rouges (cos- 
metic); talcum powder in packages; 
toilet preparations, n.e.s. (include bath 
salts, bleaches, astringents and similar 
preparations; vanishing creams. 
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Group K Countries 

The following commodities may be 
shipped to the group “K” countries 
under general license and to the six- 
teen Latin American countries with- 
out individual licenses or import rec- 
ommendations:— 


Chemicals 

Ammonium borate; boracite; borates, 
n.e.c.; borax; borax, glass; boric acid; 
boron oxide; boron sesquioxide; cam- 
phor, synthetic; caustic soda; colema- 
nite; kernite; lye in small containers; 
manganese borate; muriatic acid; nitro- 
genous organic waste materials (include 
fish meal, hoof meal, guano, castor-bean, 
pomace, manures, packing house offal, 
intended for fertilizer; phosphate rock; 
priceite; rasorite; sassolite; salt cake; 
soda ash; soda bicarbonate; soda silico- 
fluoride: ulexite, and natural barium 


carbonate. 


Paints, Pigments 

Carbon black, not furnace type; kalso- 
mine, dry red lead; dry white lead; 
white lead in oil; litharge; dry mineral 
earth pigments, ocher, umber, sienna, 
and other forms of iron oxide for paints; 
mineral earth pigments, other; orange 
mineral; sublimed lead, dry (basic lead 
sulphate); whiting. 


Miscellaneous 

Clay, n.e.c. (include Fuller’s earth). 
Ferroboron and ferro-carbon-titanium, 
and aliphatic naphthas. 


—O-P-D— 


Medical Profession 
Urged to Cut Fees 


—Continued from page 4 
bringing about so-called State medicine. 

There will be years after the war, 
he predicted, when many people 
would not have the price to pay for 
medical treatment, especially in hos- 
pitals, and he said it was up to the 
doctors to work out some plan that 
would allow no one to suffer and at 
the same time preserve the independ- 
ence of the profession. 

He said the doctor’s fee “doesn’t 
amount to two hoots in a medical 
case,” but that hospital and laboratory 
fees were too expensive for many per- 
sons. He argued that it is possible to 
work out a plan acceptable to the 
public and to the doctors. 

Admiral McIntire also predicted 
that no more than one-third of the 
commissioned physicians would return 
to civil life. The rest would stay in 
the services, he said, to take care of 
Army and Navy needs among forces 
which would remain for a long time 
throughout the world. 


—O-P-p— 
Copper Conservation 


Order Amended 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Minor changes, all for the purpose 
of simplification, have been made by 
the War Production Board with the 
issuance of copper conservation order 
M-9-c as amended. Control over the 
use of copper plates in he printing 
and publishing industry has _ been 
transferred to conservation order 
M-339, which is slightly less stringent. 
Other changes in the original order 
‘involve only users of unimportant 
quantities of copper, such as manu- 
facturers of certain lock parts and a 
few military items, and make very 
‘lit le difference in the quantities per- 
rmitted. In the amended order the old 
‘list 2-A is ineorporated in the general 
‘list to make for greater simplicity, but 
tthis change does not affect the opera- 
tion of the order. 





Obituaries 


Dr. Arthur A. Ticknor 


Dr. Arthur A. Ticknor, divisional 
chemist for the Calco Chemical Com- 
pany, Bound Harbor, N. J., died in 
Plainfield, N. J., September 26. Born 
in West Claremont, N. H., Dr. Ticknor 
graduated from Yale University with 
a Ph.D. degree in 1917, when he joined 
the Caleo Company as research chem- 
ist. Later he was with the Tubize Ar- 
tificial Silk Company in Belgium and 
Virginia. He returned to the Calco 
Company in 1924, 





Edgar T. Barnes, naval stores pro- 
ducers, of the Laurens County, Ga., 
section, died at a Dublin hospital, Sep- 
tember 26. He was seventy-two years 
of age. 


William Robert Flowers, sr., head of 
large naval stores producing opera- 
tions in Sylvester and Gardi, Ga., died 
recently in Tifton, Ga. 


Michael A. Flynn, manager of the 
Baltimore branch of the International 
Printing Ink Corporation, died Oc- 
tober 1. He was fifty-seven years of 
age. 


Mrs. Margaret Wilson Foster, wife 
of David Gray Foster, sales manager 
for the Semet-Solvay Company, this 
city, died in Port Chester, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 5. She was forty-nine years of 
age. 


John Miller Freeman, who acted as 
one of the defense counsel in he anti- 
trust suit to dissolve the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, died in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 4. He was sev- 
enty-five years of age. 


Thomas Joseph Hussey, son of Al T. 
Hussey, member of the naval stores 
trade and secretary of the Columbia 
Naval Stores Company, died recently 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Frederick W. Korkill, superintend- 
ent for the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., died Sep- 
tember 27. He was fifty-eight years 
old. 


Mrs. Louise O. Means, widow of the 
late James A. Means, sr., former vice- 
president of the Peaslee Gaulbert Cor- 
poration, died in Louisville Septem- 
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Soda Metasilicate 


Allocation Planned ACID BENZOIC « ACID SALICYLIC 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Plans for placing soda metasilicate BENZALDEHYDE 
distributi d all No- 
ae 7 econ a Paget BENZY L CHLORIDE 
* 


meeting in Washington, D. C., of man- 


ufacturers of that chemical, the War 

Production Board has announced. The 

proposed order would be similar to e PINK 

the phosphate allocation order, under 

which the consumer or primary dis- 

tributor repor's only sade to the War (Pentaerythritol Technical) 
Production Board requirements for 


se and sale f the last tw 
by ouster ieee — SODIUM BENZOATE 


Thereafter the consumer certifies on 
his purchase order the use to which 


the material will be put and does not HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


file request forms wi h the WPB. Con- 


sumers requiring less than 800 pounds 

per month on an anhydrous “ot need PARA TOLUIDINE 

not state end use. Announcement of 

the proposed order is made at this WRITE FOR CURRENT PRODUCTS LIST 
time to enable manufacturers to pre- 

pare data for reporting requirements 

for use and resale for the last two 


years by October 2, to obtain deliv. HELP US SPEED UP SERVICE 


eries during November. 


—0-P-D— Please cooperate by speeding 

Glycol Ethers Under return of our used containers 

Allocation Augmented Tank Cars, Drums and Carboys 
OPD Washington Bureau 
Monomethylether of ethyleneglycol 


and monoethylether of ethyleneglycol 
have been added to the glycol ethers 
under allocation, the War Production 
Board has announced, Under an 


amendment to order M-366, the effec. 

tive date of allocation is made Novem- 

ber 1, but requests for allotments must 

be made on or before October 20. 
Specific authorization for delivery 

will not be required for the delivery pF Ye 3 oY, ¢ 

by any supplier to one person in one apd el COR 
calendar month of not aes than 430 a Lh. CZ Z : 


pounds of monomethylether of ethyl- 


eneglycol or not more than 410 pounds NEW YORK—50 UNION SQUARE 
of monoethylether of ethyleneglycol. CHICAGO BRANCH -180 N. WACKER DRIVE 
—O-P-p— ; 


Buy War Bonds—Give More Than 
10% Weekly 





Dyestuffs, Leather, and Textile 


Chemicals 


Textile and Leather Chemicals 


Demand Continues Moderate 


—Potato Starch Output Started—Tapioca Flour Arrives 


The. textile and leather chemicals displayed little more than routine 
activity during the week, with consumers ordering only for current 
needs. The price structure continued steady. Outstanding among the 
textile agents was the arrival in volume of new crop potato starch. 
Sweet potato starch is expected to again become available about No- 
vember 1. The vegetable tanning materials were reported on the quiet 
side, with divi-divi and quebracho receiving most of the demand noted. 
Sizable importations of tapioca flour and manioc flour were reported 
to have arrived since the previous issue. 

In the textile war production field, it is reported that quartermaster 
officials are considering modification of the delivery deferment order on 


olive-drab blankets, flannel shirting, serge, and overcoating. 


Mills 


holding such contracts have substituted civilian goods for the plant 
capacity released by the deferment order, it is stated, and consequently 
have been reluctant to bid on new requirements. It was recalled that 
rescinding action was taken in September affecting large commitments 


for cotton goods. 

The War Production Board report- 
ed during the week that manufacture 
of stitching thread for commercial use 
in 1944 will be permitted to equal the 
1941 output. The same agency also 
stated that the production of high- 
tenacity rayon yarn had been ex- 
panded by 41,000,000 pounds to meet 
rayon cord needs in making tires in 
1944 and 1945. The Office of Price 
Administration has revealed the ap- 
pointment of four sub-committees un- 
der its rayon yarn converters indus- 
try advisory committee, to aid in re- 
solving questions involving convert- 
ing rayon yarns and_ converting 
charges. The Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation has named twenty-three mil- 
linery colors and fifteen glove colors 
for 1944 Spring production. 

Fourth-quarter processing of cattle 
hides will continue at 30 percent be- 
low the 1942 rate, the WPB has an- 
nounced. Failure of domestic hide 
output to reach normal levels and 
very low hide imports were declared 
responsible. A further cut of 10 per- 
cent, to 80 percent of 1942 monthly 
average, was also ordered in the proc- 
essing of calfskins. Kipskins process- 
ing will be permitted to remain at 90 
percent of 1942 monthly average dur- 
ing the final quarter. 


Chemicals 


Alumina Acetate.—Regular 
ments on contracts support 
market. 

Ammonia Sulphamate. — Continues 
to move actively to plants processing 
textiles for military and essential use. 
Quotations unchanged. 

Antimony Salts. — Fair demand 
shown by customary consuming chan- 
nels. Prices steady. 

Chrome Acetate——Shipments to 
regular consumers continues at satis- 
factory level. Prices steady. 

Potash Prussiate.—Production slight- 


ship- 
steady 


ly ahead of demand. Market tone 
steady. 
Soda Bichromate.—Quotations un- 


changed as shipments are made under 
WPB allocation order. 

Sulphonated Oils——Turkey red oil 
continues in sufficient supply posi- 


tion. Other varieties show no easier 
availability. Price structure un- 
changed. 


Zinc Dust.—Representative demand 
maintains steady market. 


Dyestuffs 


Annatto.—Call of routine nature. 
Quotations unchanged. 
Fustic.—Demand from regular con- 


suming channels’ support steady 
market. 
Tumeric.—Quotations steady. Rou- 


tine inquiries find stocks of powdered 
material comfortable, whole material 
light. 


Sizing Materials 


Albumen, Blood. — Market tone 
steady, as demand continues to run 
slightly ahead of production. 

Albumen, Egg.—Supplies _ tight. 
price ceiling squeeze reportedly dis- 
couraging production. Prices firm. 


Price Changes 
Advanced 


None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
nineteen typical dyestuffs on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 
Prev. Last Last 
week. week month. year 


271.9 271.9 271.9 261.5 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


Last 
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Corn Dextrin.—Shipments continu- 
ing on previous orders. Quotations 
steady. 

Corn Sugar. — Production currently 
abreast of demand. Stocks of corn in 
hands of wet processors, however, are 
reported none too large. To encour- 
age getting new crop corn into the ele- 
vators the War Food Administration 
has guaranteed the piice of corn de- 
liverec before November 1. 

Egg Yolk.—Supplies short. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture 
the production of frozen eggs during 
the January-August period of 1943 
amounted to 405,000,000 pounds. Dur- 
ing the entire calendar year of 1942 
such production totaled 258,000,000 
pounds. Stocks of frozen eggs as of 
September 1 were reported to approxi- 
mate the equivalent of 9,100,000 cases. 


Starch, Corn.—Demand continues 
active, with production reported 
abreast of current orders. Low stocks 


of corn in hands of wet processors 
being bolstered by delivery of new- 
crop corn to elevators by farmers. 
War Food Administration has guaran- 
teed price of such corn delivered be- 
fore November 1. The visible supply 
of corn decreased 7,406,000 bushels in 
the week ended October 2, according 
to figures compiled by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Starch, Potato.—Maine starch pro- 
duction plants are shipping new-crop 
production. Market tone steady. 

Starch, Sweetpotato. — Producing 
plants now processing new crop. First 
starch expected to arrive about No- 
vember 1. : 

Starch, Tapioca.—-Ample material 
available to satisfy demands qualified 
under WPB limitation control order. 
Shipments totaling more than 10,400 
bags of tapioca and manioc flour were 
reported to have arrived from abroad 
recently. 


ry. . . 
Tanning Materials 
Chestnut Extract.—Supplies 
Qutations show no change. 
Divi-Divi.—Material in sufficiently 
ample supply to permit its use as a 
replacement for myrobalans. Demand 
rather good. Quotations unchanged. 
Hematine.— Shipments to regular 
consuming plants at satisfactory rate 
maintain steady price structure. 


light. 





Association Meeting 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, New York 
Section, Downtown Athletic Club, October 22. 


Current prices on dyestuffs, textile and leather chemicals are given in the 
alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 9 








Myrobalans.—Shipments continue 
small in volume as result of unfavor- 
able price, compared with divi-divi 
and other tanning agents. Market 
steady. 

Quebracho.—Moderate demand sus- 
tains steady market. Supplies in fairly 
good position. 

—O-P-p— 
Canadian Asbestos 
Fibers Use Restricted 


Restrictions on the use of Canadian 
asbestos spinning fibers has been im- 


té 
posed by the War Production Board, 


effective November 1. The restrictions 


were issued in the form of a revision 
of conservation order M-79. The re- 
strictions on the use of Canadian as- 
bestos on hand November 1 provide 
that no person shall process Canadian 
crudes or spinning fiber grades 3F or 
3K for commercial grade textiles. It 
is further provided that no person 
may accept delivery of these grades 
for the manufacture of compressed as- 
bestos sheet packing. 
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deliveries of CUMAR* 
are curtailed... 


Cumar*, important in making varnishes, floor tiles, adhesives and 
many other peacetime products, is now widely used for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber products, military fabrics and ship ‘bottom 
paints. Like many another coal-tar chemical for which Barrett is a 
key source of supply, Cumar* is needed in ever-increasing quantities 
for the war effort. 

All Barrett’s vast facilities and 89 years of manufacturing experience 
are being utilized to keep production of these vital chemicals at top 
limits, But so great are the requirements for war, we ask the indulgence 
of our civilian customers if deliveries are curtailed or delayed. 
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TAR ACID OILS 
CREOSOTE OIL 
CUMAR* 


(Paracoumarone-Indene Resin) 


PHENOLS 

CRESOLS 

CRESYLIC ACIDS 
CHLORINATED TAR ACIDS 


BARRETAN" UBBER COMPOUNDING 
R 
PICKLING INHIBITORS MATERIALS 
BENZOL BARDOL* 
TOLUOL HYDROGENATED COAL-TAR 
XYLOL CHEMICALS 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
HI-FLASH SOLVENT 
NAPHTHALENE 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


FLOTATION AGENTS 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


ARCADIAN* THE AMERICAN 
NITRATE OF SODA 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. lat. Off, 


Awarded to the men and women 
of the Barrett Frankford Chemi- 
cals plant for excellence in the 
production of war materials. 
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BUSINESSES 


ONE OF AMERICA’S BASIC 


Coaltar Chemicals 


Demand Continues Heavy for Coaltar Chemicals — Phthalic 
Anhydride Reduction Followed—Xylol Picture Clearing 


Coaltar chemicals remain in heavy demand, precluding any pos- 
sibility of building inventories. Outstanding in the market was the 
price reduction on phthalic anhydride by one producer reported in the 
previous issue. The other producers of the material followed the re- 
duction during the week. Manufacturing economies were declared to 
have made the reduction possible. 

Among the basic products, benzol continues to be absorbed in an- 
creasing volume by plants producing synthetic rubber and high-octane 
aviation fuels. Shipments of naphthalene, especially industrial grades, 
are running abreast of production. Phenol remains in a comfortable 
supply position. Toluol and xylol are being heavily taken for war pro- 
duction, but the civilian supply picture seems to be clearing. It is re- 
ported that calls for petroleum xylol are being filled with a mixture 





containing three parts of xylol and one part of toluol. 
Steel operations were again scheduled at 100.8 percent of ingot 
capacity for the week beginning October 4, according to the American 


Iron and Steel Institute. This sched- 
uling extends the record rate into its 
second week, and represents a pro- 
duction during the week amounting 
to 1,756,900 net tons of ingots and 
castings. In the corresponding weekly 
period one month earlier the sched- 
uled rate was at 100.3 percent of ca- 
pacity, equivalent to a production of 
1,686,700 net tons, 


Basic Products 


Benzol.—Supplies being taken in in- 
creasing amounts for essential pro- 
duction. Pure benzol as a solvent in 
paint removers is to be substituted 
with motor benzol, WPB has ordered. 
Market firm. Estimates of byproduct 
cokeoven operations indicate the pro- 
duction of benzol from that source 
during the week ending October 4 to 
have been 387,900 gallons. 

Coaltar—Demand continues to pre- 
vent any accumulation of stocks. Quo- 
tations unchanged. Estimates of by- 
product cokeoven operations indicate 
the production of coaltar from that 
source during the week ending Oc- 
tober 4 to have totaled 15,141,900 gal- 
lons, 

Creosote Oil.—Material continues in 
somewhat ample supply. Demand 
from preservers routine in nature. 
Market tone steady. Estimates of by- 
product cokeoven operations indicate 
the production of creosote oil from 
that source during the week ending 
October 4 to have totaled 800,900 gal- 
lons. 

Cresols.—Industrial grades in active 
demand. Pharmaceutical grade ship- 
ments being made at normal pace. 
Quotations show no change. 


Naphthalene. — Firm quotations 
maintained by demand keeping slightly 
ahead of production. Estimates of by- 
product cokeoven operations indicate 
the production of naphthalene from 
that source during the week ending 
October 4 to have totaled 1,689,400 
pounds. 

Phenol.—Output continues sufficient 
to meet current demand. Certain 
quarters report additional production 
facilities also could be operated to 
meet any added call for drug mate- 
rial. Quotations steady. Estimates of 
byproduct cokeoven operations indi- 
cate the production of phenol from 
that source during the week ending 
Qctober 4 to have totaled 225,300 
pounds. 

Pyridin.—Supplies 
material remain rather tight. 
tions show no change. 

Toluol.—Exact future status for 
civilian use still in doubt. Discussions 
reported to be in progress among pro- 
duction control officials endeavoring 
to develop means whereby toluol can 
be employed to replace portion of 
xylol, which of late has become more 
essential in war production. Market 
firm. Estimates of byproduct coke- 
oven operations indicate the produc- 
tion of toluol from that source during 
the week ending October 4 to have 
totaled 775,900 gallons. 

Xylol.—Supplies continue short as 
use in essential war materials absorbs 
practically entire output. Reported 
that petroleum xylol is now being 
replaced by mixture of 75 percent 
xylol and 25 percent toluol. Produc- 
tion control officials discussing pos- 
sible further replacement for civilian 


of the refined 
Quota- 





Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical coaltar products 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 
1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
129.2 129.2 129.2 130.1 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 


page 4. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—S—E_E——z!, 


purposes, Prices firm. Estimates of 
byproduct cokeoven operations indi- 
cate the production of xylol from that 
source during the week ending Oc- 
tober 4 to have been 175,200 gallons. 


Chicago, Oct. 8.—Continued tightness 
is a notable feature of the general coal- 
tar bases market situation. Buyers are 
trying to get shipments on orders and 
also are placing orders for additional 
material, or attempting to do so. Benzo) 
remains in good call. Ruling prices ex- 
clusive of tax are:—Benzol, pure, in 
tankcars, freight allowed up to 2c. per 
gallon, 15c. per gallon; toluol, 2-degree, 
same basis, 28c.; xylol, industrial, same 
basis, 27c.; 10-degree xylol, same basis, 
30c.; solvent naphtha, same basis, 27c.; 
creosote oil, grade 1, 1546c. 


Hydrogenated Solvents 


Cyclohexane. — Demand continues 
rather good. Quotations steady. 
Cyclohexanone.—Maintained call as 


solvent for vinyl resins. Prices un- 
changed. 

Methylcyclohexane. — Routine in- 
quiry sustains steady market. 

Methylcyclohexanol. — Quotations 
unchanged. Shipments to regular 
consumers satisfactory. 
Coaltar Acids 

Anthranilic. — Supplies continue 


tight. Quotations unchanged. . 

Benzoic, Technical. — Moving satis- 
factorily to normal consuming plants. 
No change in prices. 

Broenner’s.—Routine demand main- 
tains steady market tone. 

Fumaric. — Shipments on previous 
contracts satisfactory. Market steady. 

Gamma.— Demand from regular 
consuming channels good. Prices un- 
changed. 

H.—Representative demand sustains 
steady price structure. 

Maleic.—Orderly shipments being 
made since material is now allocated 
by WPB. Quotations firm. 

Malic.—Market tone steady. 
mand of routine nature. 

Picric—Heavy demand from war 
production continues. Prices un- 
changed. 

Salicylic, Technical.—Supplies con- 
tinue rather tight. Market tone firm. 

Sulphanilic—Quotations unchanged. 
Demand from regular consumers satis- 
factory. 

Tobias. — Rrepresentative 
sustains steady market tone. 


—Continued on page 79 


De- 


inquiry 
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Association Meeting 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, New York 
Section, Downtown Athletic Club, October 22. 


Current prices on coaltar products are given in the alphabetical list of prices 


beginning on page 9 









Washington Talks 
It Over 


—Continued from page 5 


Congress in recent weeks to bring 
about its demise. Veterans in the or- 
ganization are getting used to such 
complaints, however, pass them off 
with a smile, and go merrily on their 
way flooding the news desks with 
their releases on any subject that 
comes to mind. 7 

But an occurrence one day this 
week literly shook the organization to 
its foundations. The morning shift 
of writers arrived at their desks to 
find that he worst had happened— 
some one during the night had walked 
off with the mimeograph machines. 
Was Congress at last getting out of 
hand? Was this the end that the 
members had been threatening? 


An investigation turned up the fact, 
however, that an efficiency expert got 
into the organization during the night 
and decided that it would be more 
efficient to do OWI’s mimeographing 
in another building a block away 
and took the machines with him. By 
noon the machines were again turn- 
ing out the releases in a stream—but 
the experience was one that the OWI 
will not soon forget. 

OWI without a mimeograph ma- 
chine—what a predicament!!! 


More Allocation Data 


The Chemicals Division of WPB is 
planning two more revisions of its 
monthly allocation report to give in- 
dustry more information on the vol- 
ume of chemicals allocated and to 
eliminate some of the confusion in 
industry over the amounts made 
available for specific end-uses. The 
October allocation report is expected 
to be released shortly. 

One of the changes will be to in- 
clude a figure on total allocations of 
a given product for the month where 
this can be done without revealing 
military information. In the last re- 
port quantity figures were given only 
for some end-uses. The other change 
will be to drop the end-use listing un- 
less it is possible to show all the end- 
uses. The trade has been confused in 
the past by the fact that the reports 
showed some end-uses and not others. 


Confusion will be eliminated, officials 
believe, by a policy of showing all or 
none, 


War Surplus Sales Coming 


Watch for the Procurement Division 
of the War Department to start selling 
surplus war materials in large quan- 
tities in a few months. Stocks of 
commodities and supplies no longer 
needed are building up by reason of 
changes in the war picture, and in a 
couple of months, officials predict, 
they will be piling up so rapidly that 
they will have to be disposed of. 

Included among such supplies will 
be considerable amounts of drug prod- 
ucts. The War Department is now 
working up a list of excess drug stocks 
and plans soon to turn it over to the 
Procurement Division for sale. They 
will first be offered to other agencies 
of the government and what is left 
then will be made available to the 


trade. 
—O-P-D— 


Bids Wanted 


—Continued from page 4 


Gasoline :—Chief, Purchase Division, 
Treasury Department, Procurement Divi- 
sion, Washington (25); invitation 8036-G9, 
opening October 6. 

Medicinal Supplies:—Chief, Procurement 
Division, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington (25); invitation 132, opening Oc- 
tober 11. 

Oil, Transformer:—1i,000 gallons, Pur- 
chasing Agent, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, Colo.; invitation C-22,189, opening 
October 11. 


Paint .Materials:—Supplies of, Supply 
Officer, Veterans’ Administration, North 
Little Rock, Ark.; invitation 44-69, open- 
ing October 12. 

Salt:—3,000 pounds, Service Division, 
Office of Buildings Manager, Federal 


Works Agency, Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, Washington (25); invitation 1072- 
10-8-im, opening October 8. 

Salt, ater Softener:—6 tons, Supply 
Officer, Veterans Administration, Downey, 
IlL.; invitation 44-67, opening October 5. 

Shortening :—500,000 pounds, Chief, Pro- 
curement Section, Fats and Oils Branch, 
War Food Administration, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, Washington (25); an- 
nouncement FSC 1664, opening October 12. 


Soap, Castile:—1,037 cakes, Purchasing 
Agent, District Government, Washington 
(4); schedule 4623, opening October 7. 


Soap, Hand Grit:—10,000 cakes, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington (26); invitation 754, opening Oc- 
tober 11. 

Soap, Laundry:—1,050 pounds of chips, 
Chief Clerk, Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Justice-Prisons, Englewood, Colo.; 
invitation 30-981, opening October 5. 

Soap, Laundry:—1,600 pounds of pow- 
der, Chief Clerk, Federal Correctionai In- 
stitution, Justice-Prisons, Englewood, 
Colo.; invitation 30-981, opening October 5. 


War has exploded the German 
chemical mz) 


This is the Chemical Age and many people believe that 
Germany is the chemical nation. Yet history shows that 
the synthetic organic chemical industry really started in. 


England, got much of its early impetus in France and has 
reached its greatest development right here and now in 
America. Germany undoubtedly contributed vast research 
...and vast propaganda . . . but she made the mistake of 


trying to make it a German monopoly, through Govern- 


ment subsidies and control. 


ical industry, operating on private capital, has pulled out 
of the test tube miraculous new medicines to save life, 
super-powerful explosives to overthrow dictators, mar- 
velous new materials that Nature never dreamed of. 

Koppers is one of the great raw materials sources 


The American chem- 


agriculture. 
chemical raw materials, and Koppers mines are producing millions of tons of 


coal.—Koppers Company, and Affiliates, Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 


Sodium Fluoride:—60 cartons for Perry 
Point, Md., Chief, Procurement Division, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington 
(25); invitation 151, opening October 14. 

Starch, Laundry :—313,000 pounds, Spe- 
cial Commodities Branch, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, Washington (25); an- 
nouncement FSC-1647, opening October 11. 

Starch, Laundry:—200 pounds, The Se- 
nior Clerk, Department of Justice, Bureau 
of Prisons, Federal Prison Camp, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; invitation 20-244, opening 
October 7. 

Trisodium Phosphate:—400 pounds, The 
Senior Clerk, Department of Justice, Bu- 
reau of Prisons, Federal Prison Camp, 
Montgomery, Ala.; invitation 20-244, open- 
ing October 7. 

Vaseline, Carbolated:—353 tubes, Pur- 
chasing Agent, District Government, Wash- 
ington (4); schedule 4623, opening Oc- 
tober 7. 

Yellow 
General Purchasing Officer, 
Canal, Washington (25); schedule 
opening October 7. 


—0-P-D— 


L.S. Munson Retires 
From duPont Dye Works 


Lewis S. Munson has retired from 
the du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, 
Del., after twenty-five years with the 


Ochre Pigment:—600 pounds, 
the Panama 


7108, 





company, first as production superin- 
tendent and later as plant manager. 
Mr. Munson went to Wilmington two 
years ago after twenty-three years at 
the company’s dye works in Deep- 
water, N. J. 


Coaltar Chemicals 


—Continued from page 79 


Other Intermediates 


Anilin.—Essential uses satisfied with 
material allocated by WPB. Prices un- 
changed. 

Anthracene. — Supplies 
light. Quo.ations unchanged. 

Anthraquinone. — Steady 
maintained by active demand. 

Benzaldehyde, Technical.—Routine 
shipments continue satisfactory. Price 
structure steady. 

Benzidin—Moving moderately into 
routine channels. Market s.eady. 

Benzoyl Chloride. — Representative 
demand sustains steady price struc- 
ture. 

Betanaphthol. — Steady demand 
keeps supplies light. Quotations un- 
changed. 

Diethylanilin. — Market continues 
steady on represen ative demand. 

Dinitrobenzene.—Active call for es- 
sential production keeps prices steady. 

Dinitronaphthalene.—Raw materials 
shortages keeps supplies light. Mar- 
ket steady. 

Diphenylamine. — War production 
continues to take major portion of 
ou.puc: Prices firm. ° 


G Salt.—Shipments into normal 
consuming channels ccntinue satisfac- 
torily. Quotations unchanged. 

Metanitroparatoluidin.—Routine de- 
mand supports steady market. 

Metaphenylenediamine. — Supplies 
somewhat tight. Prices steady. 

Nitrobenzene.— Demand “for war 
production continues good. Quota- 
tions steady. 

Orthoanisidin.— Market maintains 
steady tone on normal demand. 


continue 


market 


Orthochloroanilin. — Shortage of 
basic ma.erials limits supplies. Prices 
steady. 


Orthochlorophenol.—Moving _ satis- 
factorily to regular users. Quotations 
unchanged. 

Orthonitroanilin. — Production 
abreast of demand. Market tone 
steady. 

Orthonitrotoluene.—Basic material 
limitations restricts production. Prices 
firm. 

Paradichlorobenzene. — Production 
lags behind demand. Still shipping 
on backlog orders. Market firm. 


for the chemical industry. Coal tar chemicals go into the new explosives, into 
the new wonder-working medicines, into the new plastics, into more productive 
Koppers coke ovens are recovering vast quantities of 


KOPPERS 
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BENZOL helps him parachute to safety 
“Bailing out” and dropping slowly, safely to earth 


saves the lives of untold numbers of our airmen in 
training and in action. The parachutes—on which 
our fliers depend — depend largely upon nylon for 
their manufacture. And Benzol is a most important in- 


gredient in making nylon. Much of the Benzol used in 


this vital war production is Je L CP Benzol, of labora- 


tory quality now produced in ever-increasing volume. 












Jones & LauGHiin Steet Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 










CONTROLLED QUALITY BY*PRODUCTS FOR WAR 










BENZOL + TOLUOL + XYLOL - SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


PYRIDINE - 






TOLUOL XYLOL 
SUBSTITUTES 


(Available without restriction) 


DETERGENTS 


Substitutes for Trichlorethylene, etc. 


BENZOL 


Special Fractions 


CRESYLIC ACID 


Coal Tar (Domestic and Imported) 
Petroleum (High Coefficient) 


Samples Submitted on Request 


@ 
INDUSTRIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


White Plains New York 





































Paranitrochlorobenzene. — Supplies 
tight. Raw materials limited. Quo- 
tations unchanged. 

Paraphenetidin—Demand rather ac- 
tive. Price structure steady. 

Paraphenylenediamine. — Call for 
photography and fur dyeing main- 
tained. Quotations steady. 

Phthalic Anhydride.——Three other 
producers during the week followed 
the reduction reported in the previous 
issue. The reduced price in car lots 
is 13c. per pound in either bags or 
barrels, according to producer; less 
car lots, 14c. per pound. 


Coaltar Colors 


Production of coaltar colors was 
maintained at an active rate during 
the week. Shipments to textile 
processors continues heavy, although 
the concern is growing as to how soon 
he acute employee situation will 
cause a drop in yardage. A large 
portion of the recent optimism for an 
increase in civilian goods production 
has disappeared, especially in the cot- 
ton and rayon fields, as heavy pro- 
curement by the government for lend- 
lease and mili’ary purposes continues. 
Demand for certified colors was rou- 
tine. 

—0O-P-D— 


Paint Specifications 


Are Summarized 


Recent amendments to government 
specifications for paints and related 
materials and preparations, summar- 
ized in technical newsletter 31 of the 
scientific section of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer’ Association, 
comprise the following:— 


Asphalt, varnish, TT-V-51. 

Cellulose acetate butyrate, AN-C-89. 

Cellulose nitrate, clear for alumi- 
num dope, AN-TT-D-551; dope, clear, 
AN-TT-D-514; camouflage, 14105C; 
pigmented, AN-TT-D-554. 

Camouflage pigmented nitrate, dope, 
14106-B. 

Camouflage, enamel, quick drying, 
14109-B. 

Decalcomania, 
14123. 

Decalcomania, aircraft, 14118-A. 

Zinc chromate, primer, AN-TT-P- 
656. 


adhesive, varnish, 


—O-P-p— 


Bakelite Resin 
Prices Set by OPA 
OPD Washington Bureau 


Bakelite Corporation has been per- 
mitted by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in an order issued October 
6 to raise the price of its bakelite 
paint and varnish resin BR-1330 from 
30c. to 33%c. per pound for sales of 
30,000 pounds or more. 

The increase was allowed by the 
OPA because the corporation was un- 
able to produce the product at the 30c. 
price without suffering an out-of- 
pocket loss. The new maximum prices 
established for the product are:—30,- 
000 pounds, 33%c. per pound; 15,000 
pounds, 34c. per pound; 5,000 pounds, 
344%ec. per pound; drum, 35c. per 
pound, and less than drums, 39c. per 
pound. 

—O-P-D— 


Missouri Drug Ass’n 
To Hear E.B. Derr 


The Associated Drug & Chemical 
Industry of Missouri will meet Oc- 
tober 13 in the Coronado Hotel, St. 
Louis. Guest speaker will be E. B. 
Derr, of the chemical products divi- 
sion of the Aluminum Company of 
America. He will discuss the use of 
aluminum as a raw material for drugs 
and chemicals. 

—O-P-D— 


Shipping 
Information 


all matter under this hesd 
‘ally protected by copyright 


New York Imports 


BANANA FLAKBDS 
Linde, Ltd 
900 cs, R B Hayhoe & Co 
2,000 cs, Manufacturers Trust Co 
BEEF EX TRACT—300 cs, International 
Product Corp 
LIVER POWDER-—300 cs, 
Product Corp 
BONES—S58 bes, 85,800 Ibs, Wilson & Co 
1% begs, 19,400 lbs, Armour & Co 
3,164 bes, 316.400 lbs, National Bank of 
New York 
SHIN—444 bgs, 44,400 tbs, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank 
THIGHS—1,103 bgs, 110,300 Ibs, Philadel- 
phia National Bank 
BRISTLES—t cs, Nawi Noonoo 
5 cs, Liberty Title & Trust Co 
7 cs, Philadelphia National Bank 
76 cs, Stokby Co 
CAFFEINE, - ANHYDROUS—28 bbis, 
tional City Bank 


-200 cs, Harold Van" der 


International 


Na- 





Textile Chemists Name 
Membership Group 

Patrick J. Kennedy, Chairman of 
the New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, has announced the ap- 
poinmen. of a membership commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Thomas 
F. O’Brien, vice-president and general 
inanager of the R. W. Bates Piece Dye 
Works at Garnerville, New York. Mr. 
O’Brien is a director of the Silk and 
Rayon Dyers and Printers Association 
of America, Inc. 


CASEIN—751 begs, 97,680 Ibs, Carl M Loeb- 
Rhoades & Co 
5,650 bes, 734,500 Ibs, American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp 
a a bes, 216,840 lbs, F H Paul & Stern 
ros 
834 bes, 108,420 Ibs, Edmond J Lang 
684 bgs, 88,920 Ibs, C W Burckhalter, Inc 
1,000 bgs, 130,000 Ibs, Eugenio Lang 
417 bgs, 54,210 Ibs, Packing Product Co 
3,584 begs, 459,420 lbs, T M Duche & Sons 
3,029 bgs, 393,770 Ibs, H S Cramer & Co 
9,969 bgs, 1,295,970 Ibs, Casein Co of 
America 
13,002 bes, 1,690,260 lbs, American-British 
Chemical Supplies, Inc 
417 bes. 54,210 Ibs, Paul A Dunkel & Co 
(New Orleans) 
CASTOR BBANS—5,080 begs, 762,000 Ibs, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
13.540 bes, 2,031,000 Ibs 
COCOA BEANS—2,000 begs, 400,000 Ibs, Gen- 
eral Cocoa Co 
3,000 bes, 780,000 Ibs, 
1,000 bes, 200,000 Ibs, Little & Christman 
20,447 bes, 4,089,400 lbs, Machardo & Co 
14,000 bgs, 2,800,000 Ibs, Curacao Trading 
Co 


Gillespie & Co 


4.050 bes, 810,000 Ibs, Wessel, Kulen- 
kampf & Co 

100 bes, 100,000 Ibs, Kennedy, Butcher 
& Co 


500 bes, 100,000 Ibs, Nieschlag & Co 
CORN SYRUP—720 bbls, Mitchell Beck 
COTTONSEED MEAL—20,320 bgs, 2,266,353 

Ibs 
42,000 bes, 4,719,000 Ibs, Continental Llli- 
nois National Bank 
FISH SOUNDS—3 bes, 
Bank 
FLAXSEED —20,781 begs, 55,718 bush 

7,090,000 ki.os 

GLUESTOCK—26 begs, 
Courtney Co 
GUM, ARABIC—43 begs, 8,600 Ibs, American 

Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
32 bgs, 4,530 lbs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
COPAL—1,061 bes, 156,250 Ibs, Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co 


Merchants National 


Darmstadt, Scott & 


4,520 begs, 506,240 Ibs, Stroock & Witten- 
berg 

2,440 bes, 274,288 lbs, Gillespie-Rogers- 
Pyatt Co 


3,024 bes, 338,688 lbs, O G Innes Corp 
KARAYA—66 bes, 13,200 Ibs, Gold Medal 
Haarlem Oil Co 
6 bes, 1.200 Ibs, R J Prentiss & Co 
6 bes, 1,200 Ibs, Colony Import & 
port Co 
10 bes, 2,000 Ibs, E Meer & Co 
3 bgs, 600 Ibs, S B Penick & Co 
333 bes, Paul A Dunkel & Co (Baltimore) 
LACUST—100 bes, Stein, Hall & Co 
TRAGACANTH—1 pkg, Orbis Product Corp 
bes. E Meer & Co 
4 cs, E Meer & Co 
3 cs, Habib Sabst 
HAIR, CATTLE—32 bes, Gillespie & Co 
CATTLE TAIL—4 bis, General Hide & Skin 
Co 
1% bis, Brush & Weaving Hair Mfg Co 
47 cs, Stokby Co 
HOG—26 cs, Dodwell & Co 
HORSE—6 cs, F H Cone & Co 
8 es, Corn Exchange Bank «& 
5 cs, A A Kreytman 
5 cs, Samuel Zeilin’s Sons 
KAMALA POWDER—# bes, 
Co 


MANIOC FLOUR—8,334 bes 


Ex- 


Trust Co 


Kachurin Drug 


MENTHOL CRYSTALS—S cs, 480 Ibs, Hud- 
son Shipping Co 
5 cs, 300 Ibs, Gane & Ingram 


MINERALS—40 begs, H R Potter 
NUX VOMICA—SS88 bes, Volkart Bros 
OIL, CINNAMON LEAF—2 dms, Volkart 
Bros 
CITRONELLA—1 dm, Gee Lueders & Co 
1 dm, Holland Colombo Trading Society 
1 dm, Irving Trust Co 


LEMONGRASS—10 dms, Volkart Bros 


NEATSFOOT—81 tres 
PEPPERMINT—4 cs, Gane & Ingram 
SASSAFRAS—5 Ims, Orbis Product Corp 
PYRETHRUM FLOWERS—124 bis 
TANKAGE—53,959 bes, 395,900 Ibs, Wessel, 
Duval & Co 
1,191 cakes, Weaver & Hugi 


18 bes, 1,800 Ibs, Weaver & Hugi 


2012 bes, 201,200 Ibs, Armour & Co 
1.016 bes, 101,600 ibs, Munufacturere 
Trust Co 

3,538 bes, 353,800 Ibs 

1,598 bes, 159,300 Ibs, Swift & Co 


1,982 bes, 193,200 Ibs, Charles Hollinshed 
Cor 
11,121 bes, 1.112.100 Ibs, Swift & Co 
1.333 bgs, 133,300 Ibs, Wilson & Co 
1,818 cakes, Riverdale Product Co 
CRACKLINGS—3, {M8 bes, 394,800 lbs, Wes- 
sel, Duval & Co 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR—1,074 begs, 
Swift & Co 

TAPIOCA FLOUR—2,067 bes 

WAX. BEES—23 bes. Machardo & Co 


240 bes, 34,079 Ibs, Guaranty Trust Co 


80 bes, E A Bromund Co 

100 bes. Morteza Khosrovschahi 

S0 bes, Silvio Gaguine 

200 bes. Wessel, Duval & Co 

492 bes, Norda Essential Oil & Chemical 
Co 

140 bes, Lenape Trading Co 


202 begs, Gillespie & Co 


GUMS, DRUGS My 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
To 


Your Specifications | 


Try 
Gruman’s Service 
Telephone MArket 3-2491 


J.B. GRUMAN CO. 


St. Francis, Komorn and Maine Sts. 
Est. 1854 NEWARK,N. J. | 











Paint, Varnish, 
Materials 


Lacquer 


Paint Makers Gratified By Easing of Tension in Several Materials, 
Despite Continuing Restrictions Elsewhere 


Although still lacking definite assurance of a long-awaited liberaliza- 
tion of the paint trade’s quota of linseed oil for the concluding quarter 
of this year, the American paint, varnish and lacquer industries are 
nonetheless gratified by further easing of the hitherto exceedingly 
tight situation in castor oil, brought about by a lifting of restrictions 


on civilian uses for the next three 


months, and also by additional re- 


lief from shortages in Congo resins and casein, resulting from further 
sizable importations of these materials from their countries of origin. 

There has likewise been some amelioration of the position of plastic 
makers on the score of the availability of several of their raw materials 
which are being released by the War Production Board in more sizable 


quantities for other than war uses. 


But there are still some flies in the ointment of increasing ease of 
supplies, generated by additional tension in soda bichromate, required 


in the production of chrome colors, 


and in maleic acid and maleic an- 


hydride, needed in the manufacture of maleic resins, which have been 


added to the list of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s allocation controls. Also, 
there are still some additional oub- 
stacles to be surmounted in the grow- 
ing shortage in manpower and in 
steel drums and pails, only partially 
relieved by a recent amendment to 
Order L-197, which supersedes M-255, 
providing simplified methods for ap- 
plying for permissible purchases. 

Latest records of the movement of 
paint materials and supplies designed 
for civilian use continue to reflect to 
some extent the recent midsummer 
apathy. Sales of sixty-two whole- 
salers for August are reported as hav- 
ing reached $3,541,000, which, while 
showing a 3 percent increase over 
their total sales for July, were never- 
theless 4 percent below their sales 
volume for August, 1942. However, 
for the same month, their inventories 
have revealed a reduction of 5 per- 
cent from those for July to a level 
8 percent below those for August of 
last year. 


Metallic Lead and Zine 


With domestic production and im- 
portations con‘inuing to attain ample 
proportions, pig lead is still available 
to the paint industry in quantities 
sufficient for all the current require- 
ments of the lead oxidizers and other 
pigment makers. Prices for pig lead 
have continued unchanged within the 
week of October 1-8 at 6.35c. per 
pound in St. Louis and 6.50c. in New 
York. 

Although there is stil! a moderately 
liberal supply of zinc ores and con- 
centrates, the hitherto reported short- 
age of zinc slabs continues unabated. 
Quotations for zinc slabs have re- 
mained unaltered for the week Oc- 
tober 1-8 at 8.25c. per pound in East 
St. Louis and 8.66c. in New York. 


Pigments 


Blue Lead.—Stocks of moderate 
proportions have been built up with 
bodied linseed oil, in the absence of a 
more liberal quota of pure linseed 
oil which the paint trade has been 
eagerly awaiting for the fourth quar- 
ter of this year. Civilian account buy- 
ing continues rather restricted but 
takings of this pigment for war pro- 
duction account are still running 
fairly high. Market continues strong. 

Lead Titanate—Civilian interest 
still running rather light but military 
account buying is holding up well. 
Tone firm. 








Price Changes 





Advanced 
Rosin, gum, 3c. to 17c. per 100 Ibs. 
Turpentine, s.d., 3c. per gal. 
‘ Reduced 


Alphapinene, %c. per gal. 
Casein, Argentine, c. & f.. “ec. per Ib. 
Turpentine, gum, ‘ec. per cul 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
ten typical paint and varnish 
materials on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 
lows:— 


Last Prev Last Last 
week week. month year. 


140.2 140.2 140.2 140.2 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


————————_——_———_———_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Litharge.—With government buy- 
ing constituting the bulk of the busi- 
ness in this material. only a small 
amount of interest is being exhibited 
on the score of non-essential civilian 
uses. Prices well maintained 

Lithopone.—A fair-sized volume of 
buying continues to be recorded on 
both military and civilian accounts. 
Tone steady. 

Orange Mineral.—In light request 
from civilian users bu’ still in fairly 
brisk call from war production con- 
tractors. Market holding firm. 

Red Lead—Supply adequate for 
meeting both military and civilian ac- 
count orders. of which the former far 
exceed the latter. Prices stable. 

Titanium Dioxide.—Producers still 
making herculean efforts to satisfv 
consumers, but deliveries continue 
considerably behind orders. Although 
no final decision has yet been made 
on the subject of the proposed alloca- 
tion order, it is believed that the War 
Production Board may agree ‘o ex- 
empt from allocation the supply de- 
signed for civilian use, remaining 
after all war and lend-lease needs 
have been met, on the ground that the 
producers and other suppliers are best 
qualified to judge where these remain- 
ing stocks should be distributed and 
the quan‘ities to be allotted to each 
consumer. 

White Lead.—Continues in brisk de- 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Sales: August 
The value of paint, varnish, lacquer and fillers sold in August, as reported 
by 680 establishments to the Bureau of Census, was $51,059,357. Details of sales 
reported by these establishments and comparative data for 1942 and 1941 fol- 











low:— 
-—Classified sales reported by 580 establishments—, Unclassified 
Total sales Trade-sales sales re- 
reported by of paint, cm————_ Industrial sales— - -~ ported by 
680 estab- varnish, and Paint and 1) estab- 
1948. iNshments. lacquer. Total. varnish Lacquer. lishments. 
August: ......0. $51,059,357 $23,264,187 $22,902,022 $17,483,866 $5,418,156 $4,893,148 
oot, 8 mos.$381,638,280 $182,500,698 $162,577,307 $121,462,466 $41,114,841 $36,560,275 
August seeds 41,105,740 20,187,334 16 , 748,036 12,077,079 4,670, 957 4,170,370 
zoel, 8 mos.$367,333,062 $183,958,618 $143.859,868 $106,019,191 $37,840,677 $89,514,576 

1941. 

Bs 5005450 48,646,514 23,893,291 20,246,764 14,670,375 5.576,389 4,506,459 
Total, 8 mos.$370,820,719 $188.354,132 $184,311,0387 $106,916,492 $41,394,545 $54,155,550 





Association Meetings:— 
Federation of Paint and Varnish 





Production Clubs, annual meeting, 


Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, October 22 and 23. 


Current prices on paint, varnish, and lacquer materials are given in the 
alphabetical list of prices begnning on page 9 
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In these days of 
Quiz, Quiz, Quiz 


2222222? 
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? 
? 
? 
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refer your questions 


concerning pigment color formulations 
to the experts manning 


Imperial’s laboratories 


IMPERIAL PAPER AND COLOR CORPORATION 
Pigment Color Division GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


The largest manufacturers of chemical pigment colors in America 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


Pittsburgh 
Seattle 
Chicago 


Dallas 


los Angeles 
Louisville 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Baltimore 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 





NEVILLE 
ened the 
... to the critical 
lacquer diluent problem 


eerie 


. .. @ superior lacquer diluent containing valuable prop- 
erties, possessing great strength and solvency, and 
excellent evaporation qualities, 


NEVSOL 


. .. preferred in many formulations for its rapid evapora- 
tion and satisfactory strength and solvency at less cost. 
Ask for prices and information 


Both of these solvents are subject to W. P. B. Allocation under M-137. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
debs. 5a ion 


BENZOL © TOLUOL © XYLOL © TOLUOL SUBSTITUTES © CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS © PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVERS © COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS © DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
TAR PAINTS © RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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DRIERS and 
METALLIC SOAPS 


For the Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, 


and Allied Industries 


* FERRO DRIER & CHEMICAL CO. 
* (Subsidiaries of Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio) 


x W. B. LAWSON, INC., Sole Sales Agent, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





haar MY aad Le TLE ara 
ARMY *« NAVY 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


a8) aN 
SPECIFICATION BOARD 


aad elas 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
REICHARD - COULSTON, Inc. 


TREET | 


ALL GRADES UP TO 60 MESH AND FINER 


100% WHITE PINE 


Write for Samples and Prices 


WOOD WASTE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


ZINC STEARATE 
BARIUM STEARATE 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


eo NEW YORK 

e CHICAGO 

e ST. LOUIS 

@ PHILADELPHIA 
e@ DALLAS 

e@ BOSTON 

e@ SHAWNEE, OKLA. 
@ LOS ANGELES 

e@ SAN FRANCISCO 
e@ OAKLAND 

e SEATTLE 

e PORTLAND, ORE. 


TURNER 


abe e 
BROMIDES 


SODIUM POTASSIUM 
AMMONIUM 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BLDG.9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN. N.Y. 


Z 


\ 


/ 


V/s 


a eS 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 



















| | in eae ak 
Gloss Paints Use 


Of Oils Increased 


OPD Washington Bureau 

To relieve difficulties in 
formulating gloss finish paints, 
the War Production Board has 
amended order M-332, its order 
governing the manufacture and 
distribution of oils for pro- 
tective coatings, to permit 2.5 
pounds of oil per gallon of paint 
to be used in manufacture in- 
stead of 1.75 pounds. This will 
|| not bring gloss paints up to pre- 
|| war standards, but it is expected 
that it will make possible the 
manufacture of a_ serviceable 
paint. 















mand from war production consumers, 
although in only light request from 
civilian use buyers. Prices firmly 
maintained. 

Zinc Oxides. — Though the restric- 
tions imposed by General Preference 
Order M-1l-a continue in force insofar 
as shipments of lead-free zinc oxide 
in quantities over a ton are concerned, 
there are no such limitations on lead- 
ed zine oxide. American process 
oxides continue to move in fair-sized 
volume, but movement of French 
process material is still restricted in 
the requirement for obtaining priori- 
ties for the purchase of zinc slabs. 
Market holding firm throughout the 
list. 


Fillers and Extenders 


Asbestos.—Canadian and domestic 
materials still moving well. Prices 
firmly maintained. 

Barytes. — Fair amount of interest 
continues noted in this material. Mar- 
ket steady. 

Chalk.—In moderate demand, with 
supplies adequate for current takings. 
No change in price structure. 

Charcoal. — Producers of softwood 
charcoal continue reluctant to fill 
orders at prevailing prices based on 
the recently fixed ceiling for pinewood 
charcoal, but are still confident that 
their price schedule will eventually be 
lifted to proportions commensurate 
with those established some time ago 
on hardwood charcoal. 

China Clay.—Continues in fair re- 
quest. Tone firm throughout. 

Diatomaceous Earth.—Moderate in- 
terest still manifested in this material. 
Market steady. 

Gypsum.—Still moving in routine 
fashion. Prices well maintained. 


Mica.—With pulverized grades in 
the lead, virtually all grades of water- 
ground mica are moving steadily into 
consuming channels in the paint 
trade. There also continues a good 
request for dry-ground grades. 

Tale.—Still moving steadily into 
consuming channels. Trade _ still 
awaiting proposed regulation to es- 
tablish specific ceilings to replace the 
current prices fixed by maximum 
price regulation No. 188. 

Whiting.—Continues in fairly-brisk 
request. Prices well maintained 
throughout the list. 


Driers 


A keen demand continues for all the 
stearates, with the booking of orders 
outstripping current production in 
some instances. Palmitates, oleates, 
linoleates and resinates are likewise in 
unabated request, with a tapering in- 
quiry for soyates and tallates also re- 
corded. 


Dry Colors 


Alkali Blue—A slow but steady 
movement continues to be recorded 
in this color. Market holding firm. 

Bone Blacks.—Continue in good de- 
mand with prices unchanged. 

Carbon Blacks.—Shipments of all 
carbon blacks have run to larger pro- 
portions within the past month than 
in August and are now believed to 
have brought about a further reduc- 
tion in stocks on hand at the close 
of September, despite amplification of 
productive capacity in the plants 
processing furnace blacks which are 
being absorbed on a steadily rising 
scale by the synthetic rubber inter- 
ests. Lampblacks are also moving 
slowly but steadily into consuming 
channels, with prices well maintained. 

Graphite—In light but undimin- 
ished request. A new conservation 
order, issued by the War Production 
Board and designated as an amend- 
ment to Order M-61, has made sev- 





2ral minor changes in its provisions, 
simplifying the wording of the orig- 
inal order, without, however, affect- 
ing in any way the operation of that 


order. 

Iron Blues.—Moving in steadily in- 
creasing volume into consuming chan- 
nels with prices strongly maintained. 

Lithol Toners——Continue in mod- 
erate request. Tone firm. 

Vermilions—Only a light move- 
ment is now reported, and that only 
on replacement orders. Prices unal- 


tered. 


—@— 


Ultramarine Blue 
Alkali Blue Toner 
Dyestuffs 
Methy! Violet Toners 
Blanc Fixe 
Iron Blues 
Para Toners 
Toluidine Toners 
Lithol Toners 
Red Lake C Toners 
Permanent Orange Toners 
Pyrotone Red Toners 
Barium Products 


STANDARD 


ULTRAMARINE CO. 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 








No. 8 MIXER 


The best built mixer in the 
market. Made in two sizes 


Write for Quotation 


ARTHUR COLTON CO. 


2624 East Jefferson Avenue 
tt MICHIGAN 


Manufactured by 


KANSAS CITY 
LIMEOLITH CoO. 


2915 SOUTHWEST BLVD 
KANSAS CITY, MO 











Lacquer Materials 


Butyl Acetate——to enable producers 
of butyl alcohol and acetate to ac- 
‘ccumulate inventories of country corn 
becoming available with the harvest 
season, the OPA has amended its 
butyl alcohol regulation to provide 
that the maximum prices established 
for butyl alcohol and acetate may 
vary in accordance with fluctuations 
in the base average cost of a 56-pound 
bushel of corn of 15.5 percent mois- 
ture content. 

Dibutyl Phthalate—Orderly ship- 
ments being made as allocated by 
WPB. Prices remain steady. 

Ethyleneglycol Ethers.—Monomethyl 
ether of ethyleneglycol and monethyl 
ether of ethyleneglycol have been 
added to the glycol ethers allocated 
by WPB, effective November 1. 

Film Scrap.—Fair demand shown. 
Use of material somewhat limited by 
shortage of solvents. Quotations show 
no change. 

Nitrocellulose.—Supplies continue of 
comfortable proportions. Prices are 
steady. The production of pyroxylin- 
coated woven cotton fabrics increased 
from 4,159,258 pounds in July to 4,- 
192,890 pounds in August, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 

Triphenyl Phosphate——Moving or- 
derly under WPB allocation. Prices 
unchanged. 


Naval Stores 


The naval stores situation continued 
to be featured by a firm tone. The 
trend of rosin quotations was still up- 
ward in the main, though some of the 
dark and medium grades were in- 
clined to lag as demand for these de- 
scriptions was less active than in the 
previous week, as a result of recent 
price increases. On the whole, how- 
ever, business was reported as good. 
Soap makers were still buyers and 
demand from some other important 
consumers also held up well. The out- 
look for a considerable increase in 
soap production in the near future, 
through a revision of government reg- 
ulations covering that commodity, was 
refiected in a more optimistic senti- 
ment in selling quarters, despite the 
recent price movements. Pale grades 
continued scarce last week and pri- 
mary offerings of other descriptions 


Plastic, Coldwater 
Paint Sales for August 


Sales of plastic and cold-water 
paints and caltimines reported by 
sixty manufacturers to the Bureau of 
Census for August, 1943, were as fol- 
lows:— 

Plastic Paints 
Pounds Balue 
539,141 $41,129 

* Includes paste and dry powder plastic 

Paints which cannot be shown separately 


without disclosing the operations of individ- 
ual companies, 


Cold-Water Paints 


Pounds Balue 


TOCA] 2c ccesccccceccscccs 


Exterior. lime or cement- 
G  cevescosccedeoce 1,617,898 $123,989 
500,597 





un 
Casein-bound .......... 32,717 
Interior, casein-bound 
paste or semi-paste 
TOTMR ccccccccvccssvess *364,790 413,616 
Dry-powder form....... 1,227,241 118,555 
Glue-bound .........+6. 255,338 10,872 
* Gallons. 
Calcimines 
Pounds Balue 
SORRIOR, ons ns ccbdouees 1,080,980 $48,342 
Cold-water ....cssccccees 1,721,520 85,562 


Sales of these products for August, 
1943, compared with those for the 
corresponding month of 1942, were:— 


1943 1942 
Plastic paints........ Ibs. 539,141 433,308 
value $41,129 $35,745 
Cold-water paints..value $699,749 $603,675 
Calcimines ........++ Ibs. 2,802,500 2,464,312 
value $133,904 $116,542 


were light or moderate. The statistical 
position of rosin continued’ to 
strengthen through a further reduc- 
tion in unsold stocks in the hands of 
government and civilian holders, as 
well as in primary market supplies. 
Reports concerning the labor situa- 
tion were still decidedly unfavorable 
and predictions were heard that pro- 
duction during the remainder of the 
season would be likely to show a 
much more marked decline than for 
the corresponding period in recent 
preceding years. 

Turpentine.—Purchasing here was 
apparently limited to comparatively 
small or moderate quantities, the 
movement of such lots for the week 
being reported as fair. 


Savannah, Oct. 8.—Following is a rec- 


SOCONY- VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc. 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















*Butyl “Cellosolve” Oleate 


tApproximate 
Initial Boiling 
Point °C 


New pLasTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS 


Sp. Gr. 
ae Solidification 
20 Point °C 











i 


% Volatile 
Acid Value Water in 4 Compatibility 
mg. KOH/g | Solubility at 105°C Ratio (1:4) 


N/C, E/C. 









(S-817) 














*"'Cellosolve" Ricinoleate 
(S-816) 






Cyclohexyl Stearate 
(S-247) 


Mildly <-70 <i 
Fatty 
Weakly 0.890 3-4 <2 
Cyclohexanol 
Mildly 5-9 <-60 <8 
Fatty 
Mildly <-50 <7 
Fatty 
. eT ee | ae ey eal 
| rn ee 
*Methyl "Cellosolve" Ricinoleate Mildly <-60 <2 
(S-786) Fatty 
*Methyl "Cellosolve" Stearate Mildly 0.890 <15 
. | (5-787) Fatty 
Mildly 6-9 <i! 
Fatty 
{Determined by the Shriner-Fuson Percolator 


*"Cellosolve” is the registered trade name of the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
Cup Boiling Point Tube. “Cellosolve"—Ethylene Glycol Monocethy! ether. 
Butyl “Cellosolve"—Ethylene Glycol Monobuty! ether. 
Methy! "Cellosolve"—Ethylene Glycol Monomethy! ether. 











Diethylene Glycol Monoricinoleate N/C, E/C 
(S-138) P.V 














Glyceryl Monoricinoleate 
(S-125) 


*Methyl “Cellosolve" Oleate 
(S-810) 


*Methyl "Cellosolve” Phthalate 
(S-806) 


as 
N/C, E/C, 
P.V.B. Synthetic Rubbers 
N/C, E/C. 
N/C, E/C, C/A. 
P.V.B. 
N/C, E/C, 
P.V.B. 
N/C, E/C. 
N/C, E/C, V.A.C. 


C/A, N/C, E/C. 




























Tetrahydrofurfuryl Oleate 
(5-804) , 








Tetrahydrofurfuryl Phthalate 
(S-774) 



















P.V.B.—Polyviny! Butyral 
V.A.C.—Vinyl Acetate Chloride Copolymer 





GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
26 COURT ST., BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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ROSIN OIL 


WRITE FOR OUR “PINE TREE PRODUCTS”? BOOKLET 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL AND SIZE COMPANY 


R. K. O. Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Office: 3001 West 47th Street, Chicago, III. Factory: Savannah, Ga. 






KRUMBHAAR CHEMICALS, INC. 


Or. William Krumbhaar, President SOUTH KEARNY, N. J. 


Makers of Finest Synthetic Resins 





m.wW. PARSONS, Imports & PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc 
59 Beekman Street, New York City 
DISTRIBUTORS: THCMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. KANSAS CITY, MO., AND BRANCHES 


wwiwn © ly inc. 

ABLISHIED 1878 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS 

DRY COLORS OF MERIT.-QUALITY PIGMENTS 


> VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 


me a I Oe eg 


cos 


MANUFACTURERS 


Inquiries solicited from established manufacturers, who do not 
have suitable foreign offices or connections, with regard to 
our ree py your or for omen to our a ee 


EXPORT 


KANE IMPORT CORPORATION 
10 E. 40th Street New York 16, N.Y. 


SG 


SULPHUR 
MONOCHLORIDE 


See Ed MH iil (Hp 


GILSONITE 


The unique Asphalt of many uses 





CLEAN AND UNIFORM 
BOTH HIGH AND LOW MELTING POINT TYPES 


Prompt shipment in carloads from 
Craig, Colorado and Madison, Illinois 


Warehouses for less than carload shipments 
located at convenient points 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 


BARBER, NEW JERSEY 























ord of the turpentine market for the 
week :— 


o——Drums———-, 
--Bulk gallon—, Re- Ship- On 

Cents. Sales. ceipts. ments. hand. 
Saturday®*.. .. obs eee eee eee 
Monday . 67% 7,300 151 o'e. 37,889 
Tuesday .. 67% 10,060 168 205 37,852 
Wednesday. 67% 1,050 134 10 37,976 
Thursday... 67% 1,150 74 101 37,949 
Friday ... 67 1,550 100 31 43,676 





* No trading. 

Chicago, Oct. 8.—Orders for turpentine 
are reported in fair volume. Five-drum 
lots, 80c. per gallon; five wood barrels, 
85c. 


Rosin.—Business continued to be re- 
ported as good here, transactions for 
the week in some grades being larger 
than in the previous period. Local 
stocks decreased. 

Savannah, Oct. 8.—Following is a rec- 
ord of the rosin market for the week:— 


~Price per 100 lbs. in drums—Low of 
range quoted 


*Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
a epee ce $3. 07 *. OTF $3.07 $3.09 $3.09 
secede 3.35 .33 3.33 3.36 3.37 
i acd se 3.96 3 i 3. i 3.96 3.97 
 .sh¥eee s+. «64.00 4. 00 4.02 4.08 4.01 
G Seas e's 4.01 4.01 4.02 4.03 4.01 
H csece eee 4.08 4.05 4.05 4.05 4.03 
B sbeees 4.05 4.05 4.06 4.06 4.05 
Me We pee eee 4.22 4.22 4.25 4.22 4.22 
M save eee 4.22 4.23 4235 4.25 4.26 
ee wendes ose 4.24 4.25 4.27 4.28 4.28 
WwG 4.68 4.65 4.67 4.67 4.71 
ww 5.08 6.08 65.11 5.11 5.18 
oe ex¥ies 5.08 5.08 65.11 5.11 5.18 

——_————— Drums-——_— 
re Sox eee 427 130 378 170 448 
Receipts. ... 1538 645 249 207 231 
Shipments ... yw 447 668 628 1,177 
Stocks eine ove , eee . 68,746 


-* No trading. 
Chicago, Oct. 8.—Rosin aemand good. 

Five-drum lots, B grade, $4.79 per 100 

pounds net; G grade, $5.71; M grade, 


$5.83; W.W. grade, $6.69. 


Other Naval Stores 


Pine Oil—Contract movement 


steady. Increase reported in volume 
of new inquiries received. Market 
firm. 


Rosin Oil.—Buying interest stim- 
ulated to some extent by developments 
in primary rosin situation. 

Tar Oil—Output moving steadily 
into consuming channels on contracts 
and new orders. 


Shellac 


No further arrivals of shellac have 
been reported in this market, but pro- 
visions have been made for a continu- 
ing supply over an extended period 
of time. This supply has been the re- 
sult of special negotiations between a 
Shellac authori.y of this country di- 
rect with the shellac industry in the 
primary market. Meanwhile, because 
none of this shellac can be used for 
unessential civilian needs, the impor- 
tance of substitutes assumes an ever- 
increasing importance and at this 
writing the market has such ma.e- 
rials which meet a major part of the 
requirements of a broad section of 
the civilian consuming trade. 


Synthetic Resins 


A freer movement of ester gum is 
noted with the stimulus administered 
to production by the freeing of castor 
oil to civilian uses for the next three 
months. Likewise. there is an im- 
proved market for phthalic alkyd 
resins containing castor oil, which may 





now be employed in most of the uses 
where soft oil phthalic resins were 
heretofore permissible, in view of the 
steadily rising inventories of oil. 

It is also noteworthy that there is 
growing ease in phthalic alkyd resins 
containing oiticica oil whose relatively 
free use for aircraft coatings has re- 
cently been approved by the provisions 
of order M-139. Further relief from 
tension is similarly being noted in the 
phenol supply situation. And there 
has likewise been some easing of the 
allocation order controlling acrylic 
monomer and acrylic resins in line 
with other thermoplastics. 

On the other hand, maleic resins, 
whose prospect for increased produc- 
tion has likewise been advanced by 
the release of castor oil for civilian use 
for three months to come, and perhaps 
for a longer period, has now been 
cramped by the recent placing of these 
resins under allocation control. 


Varnish Gums 


Asphaltum. — There been no 


has 


abatement in the call for the various 
grades of this gum, albeit the demand 
“spotty.” A 


is occasionally becoming 







WE RECOVER YOUR 


SOLVENTS & THINNERS 
from ¢ Sludge © Waste « Wash ¢ 
Spoiled Lacquers, etc. 


Each customer’s shipment, whether 
one drum or a carload receives PROPER 
and SEPARATE treatment. Write to:— 


SOLVENTS RECOVERY SERVICE 
1019 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
or 
HAMMOND CHEMICAL SERVICE, 
241 Brunswick St., Hammond, Ind. 


SOLVENTS RECOVERED BY 


THE LOFGREN PROCESS 


Shawnee 
080 Bete cal 
ON COLORS 


Mi 













tf Guaranteed 


Chrome Greens 
Chrome Yellows 
Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 
Cadmium Colors 
Lake Colors 
Ultramarine Blue 


KENTUCKY COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Incerserated 


eneral Office and Worke 
1 MUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Offices and Agents 
in Principal Cities 


Distillers of 
Coal Tar Products 





ALUMINUM FLAKE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE INERT FILLER FOR PAINTS 


Increases Ease of Sanding 


Increases spreading capacity. Imparts easy working and better flowing properties. 
Soft, grinds easily, producing a smooth, short paste. The distinctively inert kinetic colloidal pigment. 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO.., Box 3722, Kenmore Sta., Akron, Ohio 
ACR Re I te i ERR ce A CaP NBIR ES eS ESRC AS NN RN eI 


CT 


— ORIGINAL 


is Use 





ISOPROPY 
SUP 


resins, 
sterilizing solutions, 


mended for lacquers, 


in Bi preparation, 
vitan al applications. 


Recom 
rubs ° 
many addition 


? ,opropy! Alcohol is on allocation @ 


nd necessary 





SYNTHETIC SOLVENT 


L ALCOHOL 
PLIES AVAILABLE 


ishes, body 
liniments and 


laminating varnl 


forms wil! be gladly furnished. 








further tightening of the supply situa- 
tion is resulting. Tone strong. 

Copal—A threatened reduction of 
stocks of Congo copal in the local mar- 
ket to meager proportions, resulting 
from increased purchasing operations 
of varnish makers and emulsion paint 
processors, while replenishment of ex- 
isting supplies appeared to have been 
temporarily halted, has now been 
averted by two new arrivals here with- 
in the past week aggregating 11,045 
bagfuls, or 1,214,950 pounds, additional 
of these natural resins. The last pre- 
vious arrival had amounted to only 
3.620 bags, or about 398,200 pounds. 
The market continues increasingly ac- 
tive and firm. 


Glues and Binders 


Casein.—With the arrival from Ar- 
gentina within the past week of 43,808 
bagfuls, or approximately 2,891 tons, 
of acid-precipitated casein, there now 
appears to be enough of this material 
available, together with the 3,762 tons 
previously received in this country 
from the same source, to meet at least 
all the most pressing demands of the 
paper-coaters and plastic paint makers. 

Domestic production continues to 
reach only meager proportions, be- 
cause of the heavy demand for dried 
skim milk for other purposes, which 
has drawn supplies away from casein. 
The domestic output for August has 
been estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at only 1,734,000 pounds, a 
drop of 43 percent from the yield of 
August, 1942, and a decline of 66 per- 
cent from the five-year August aver- 
age. 

Prices for Argentine casein have 
been lowered a half cent further per 
pound to a revised basis of 12c.-12%c., 
cost and freight. A few sales of do- 
mestic acid-precipitated casein con- 
tinue to be made at the ceiling levels 
of 24c.-24%c. per pound. 

Glues.—With no abatement in the 
demand for these adhesives, producers 
are in an unenviable position, with 
their output of both hide and bone 
glues held down by a growing scarcity 
of raw materials and manpower in 
their plants, with the result that they 
are still confronted with a growing 
backlog of orders. Prices firmly held 
throughout the list. 


—O-P-p— 
N.Y. Paint Production 
Club Adds Members 


Twelve additions were made to the 
membership roster of the New York 
Paint and Varnish Production Club 
at the dinner party held by that or- 
ganization in the Building Employers 
Building, 2 Park avenue, October 7. 
The party, which had been arranged 
by the club’s program committee, to 
replace the cancelled June outing, 
provided an excellent floor show as 
well as a delicious repast. 

The only business on the evening's 
agenda was the election and introduc- 
tion to the assembled .diners of the 
following new members:— 

W. H. Weber, C. A. Beaf and W. 
Gram, all of Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany; A. B. Sherry and Peter Kaas, 
Industrial Finishes Division, Inter- 
chemical Corporation; Edwin Eimer, 
A. Gusmer, Inc.; A. P. Goddard, 
Dixon Crucible Company; S. Johnson, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; J. Curado, W. 
Hotchkiss Company; J. B. Condrie, 
Fenimore & Co., S. F. Coneybear, 
Johns & Marsh, and Justus Hoyt. 

—O-P-D— 


Steel Shipping Drum 
Order L-197 Amended 


—Continued from page 4 

3233), instead of the two or three pre- 
viously required, and as a result a 
great reduction in paper work both 
in industry and in the government 
will be effected. 

The order covers drums, meaning 
any single walled cylindrical or bilged 
container with a capacity of 110 gal- 
lons or less, including buckets, kits 
and pails constructed wholly of steel. 
It does not include cans, gas steel 
cylinders or any container not usable 
commercially for transporting or stor- 
ing commodities. Rejects or second 
drums are defined as newly manufac- 
tured drums which cannot be used 
for the purpose intended due to de- 
fects. The restrictions imposed do not 
apply to drums constructed of heavier 
than 14 gauge steel nor used drums 
constructed of lighter than 23 gauge 
steel having a capacity of 25 gallons 
or more. 


Butyl Alcohol Makers 
To Get More Corn 


OPD Washington Bureau 
To enable producers of butyl alco- 
hol and butyl acetate to accumulate 
inventories of country corn becoming 
available with the harvest season, the 
Office of Price Administration has 
amended its butyl alcohol regulation 
to allow for the higher moisture con- 
tent of this type of corn. Since it is 
the cost of moisture-free corn which 
determines the cost of the chemicals 
made from it, it has been found that 
the cost per bushel of corn of abnor- 
mally high moisture content is not a 
true indication of the cost of the corn 
used to produce butyl alcohol and 
butyl acetate. This change is con- 
tained in amendment No. 9 to maxi- 
mum price regulation No. 37, effective 
October 4. 


—O-P-D— 


Hair Lacquers Causing 


Skin Irritation Seized 
OPD Washington Bureau 


Seizure of stocks of hair lacquer 
preparations put out by the Hubere 
Company and the Parfait Powder Puff 


Company, both of Chicago, because 
they have been found in some in- 
stances to cause severe skin irrita- 
tions has been ordered by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Agents of the FDA have been or- 
dered to pick up supplies of the Hu- 
bere Company products, known as 
Hubere’s Lacquer Pads, in Bal.imore, 
Atlanta, and New York. The product 
of the Parfait Powder Puff Company, 
known as Lock-Up, is being seized in 
Atlanta. The products are prepara- 
tions used to keep hair set. 

Officials of the administration said 
that until a complete analysis can be 
made they were uniformed as to the 
direct cause of the trouble that re- 
sults in an irritation similar to that 
brought on by poison ivy, but believe 
it to be due to a change in the formula 
of manufacture made necessary by the 
shortage of shellac which has been the 
principle ingredient used to give body 
to such preparations. 

Under the allocation program of the 
War Production Board shellac has 
been denied for use in cosemtics and 
the manufacturers have been forced to 
go to substitute gums and resinous 
substances. 

—O-P-D— 


Buy War Stamps 


How we make 
ARMOUR’S GLUE 


and what it means to 


Your Products 





CMP Policy Established 
On Buying Facilities 

A procedure to be followed by per- 
sons desiring to purchase Class A fa- 
cilities from manufacturers where an 
allotment of controlled materials is 
needed but may not be obtained un- 
der procedures outlined in CMP regu- 
lation No. 6, dealing with construction 
and facilities, has been established by 
the War Production Board with the 
issuance of Direction No. 34 to CMP 
regulation No. 1. The procedure ap- 
plies to applications for priorities as- 
sistance to purchase Class A products 
which are machinery or equipment 
generally carried as capital items on 
manufacturers’ books. 

—O-P-D— 


Washington Paint Club 
Elects Flint President 

R. S. Flint, of Watkins-Whitney 
Company has been elecied president 
of the Washington Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, C. L 
Smith, of Smith Company; treasurer, 
T. A. Flynn, of Butler-Flynn Paint 
Company and secretary, Edward R. 
Drake, of the national headquarters 
staff, re-elected. 
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These wash mills clean the raw materials for fine glue 


To these giant wash mills comes the 
limed stock from which Armour’s 
hide glue will be made. In this vitally 
important second step in the prep- 
aration of quality glue, all impurities, 
all waste material and alkali are 
removed from the stock. 

This process appears simple. It 
is not. The washing time must be 
frequently checked, as it varies for 
each batch of material. The pH 
value must be most carefully de- 
termined. The precise moment when 
the washing operation has readied 
the material in the mill for the cook- 
ing vat must be charted by labora- 
tory analysis. 
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Efficient Glue Performance Depends 
on the Wash Mill 


The end function of this process is 
to prepare hide glue with the quali- 
ties you need for your products and 
processes. Such qualities as correct 
jelly strength, balanced viscosity, 
tensile strength, uniformity, tough- 
ness and pliability. 

Thus the wash mill is an impor- 
tant factor in your use of glue. But it 
is only one of many scientifically 
controlled processes that contribute 
to the quality of Armour’s Glue. 

At present, demand for certain 
grades of Armour’s Glue is greater 


ARMOUR 


than supply. And while we may t 
unable to supply exactly the grad 
you want, we will be glad to dis 
cuss your problems with you wit 
a view to suggesting more efficier 
use of the available glue. 

We suggest that you investigat 
the possibilities of Armour’s Glu 
for: 


Calcimine Matches 


Barrel Sizing Abrasives 
Printers’ Roller 
Rubber 


Gummed Tape 


Container Liners 
Textile Sizing 
Use in Dye Vats 


Clarification Processes 


DIVISION 


Manvtacturers of Hide Glue, Bone Glue, Flexible Glues, Soluble Dried Blood, Blood Albumin 


1355 WEST 315T 


STREET, 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Natural 
Red and Yellow Oxides 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
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230 PARK AVE.-NEW YORK 
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Reconditioned Drum 
Prices Set by OPA 


—Continued from page 4 

tioning, both prices based on delivery 
to customer in accordance with the 
seller’s past practice in handling 
transportation charges. 

“Basic” reconditioning, is defined as 
inside and outside washing, scraping, 
painting, drying, inspection for leaks, 
replacement of gaskets (except in 
open head drums), and pick-up and 
delivery in accordance with the re- 
conditioner’s customary practice. 

“Total” reconditioning, required for 
containers for finer products and for 
drums in bad condition, is defined as 
the performance of the “basic” recon- 
ditioning plus any or all of the fol- 
lowing services which may be neces- 
sary or may be required by the pur- 
chaser: de-denting, chaining or tumbl- 
ing, cooking and soaking, sandblasting 
or steel brushing, straightening chimes, 
application of a coating or lining re- 
quired in food drums (except Heresite 
lining), and welding of all leaks up 
to and including one-inch in length 
or diameter, except chime or flange 
leaks. 


Service Charges 

The foregoing ceilings for service 
charges are applicable through the 
United States except on the Pacific 
Coast. For California, Oregon and 
Washington, ceiling prices of $1.10 per 
drum for “basic” reconditioning and 
$1.65 per drum for “total” recondition- 
ing are provided, these higher maxi- 
mums taking into account higher re- 
conditioning expenses, principally in 
labor costs, on the Pacific Coast. 

The new dollars-and-cents ceilings 
are for reconditioning service charges 
performed on used steel drums of 50 
to 58-gallon capacity only. Ceilings 
for reconditioning drums of other 
sizes and for reconditioning pails and 
containers continue to be provided by 
maximum price regulation No. 165. 

Ceiling prices for raw unrecondi- 
tioned used drums of 14 to 16-gallon, 
29 to 33-gallon and 50 to 58-gallon 
capacity by this revision of the regu- 
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lation were reduced a flat 25c. per 
drum. 

Under the reduction, the ceiling 
price for a 16 to 20 gauge raw used 
drum of 50-to 58-gallon capacity is 
now established at $1 per drum, com- 
pared with $1.25 previously, except in 
California, Oregon and Washington. In 
those three States the reduction is to 
$1.15 from $1.40. . 

Sellers of used drums, other than 
drums of the 14 to 16-gallon, 29 to 33- 
gallon and 50 to 58-gallon sizes in 16 
to 20 gauge material now are required 
under maximum price regulation No. 
43, to apply to OPA for approval of a 
proposed selling price. Previously 
used drums of other sizes were under 
the coverage of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, and ceilings were 
the highest prices charged by individ- 
ual sellers during the month of March, 
1942, 


Service Ceiling 

The regulation, with regard to serv- 
ice ceilings, also establishes specific 
dollars-and-cents additions that may 
be made to maximum prices for re- 
conditioning services calling for un- 
usual or costly work on some drums, 
such as welding flanges and replacing 
bungs, welding chimes, and welding 
leaks more than one inch in diameter. 
The total of these extra charges, how- 
ever, may not aggregate over $1 per 
drum exclusive of chime welding. 
These extra charges, too, may be made 
only when the extra reconditioning 
service is requested by the customer. 


In another pricing change, the de- 
duction from the ceiling price for sell- 
ing a reconditioned drum, unpainted, 
is reduced to 10c. from 15c. Issued 
simultaneously with maximum price 
regulations No. 43 is Amendment No. 
31 to maximum price regulation No. 
165. This amendment, which also be- 
comes effective October 12, 1943, ex- 
empts reconditioning of used steel 
drums of 50 to 58-gallon capacity from 
the price coverage of the services reg- 
ulation. 

—O-P-D— 


Sherwin-Williams Company is erect- 
ing a new varnish cooker plant in 
Los Angeles, Calif., at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2,000. 
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Oils, Fats, and Waxes 


Primary Flaxseed Prices W eaker—Linseed Oil Quieter—Animal 
Oil Allocations Off—General Market Firm 


Quieter conditions ruled in all branches of the market for miscel- 
laneous oils, fats and greases last week. Demand for linseed oil fell 
off and business in various other products also diminished, buyers ap- 
parently being disposed to hold off for further developments. The 
movement on unfilled contracts held up well, however, and with open 
market supplies in many instances still decidedly slim, the ruling tone 


continued firm. 


Weakness in Northwestern markets for flaxseed, attributed to the 
pressure of new crop supplies, seemed to account in some measure 
for the slowing down of trade in linseed oil here although offerings 


were still comparatively liberal. 


Marketing of cottonseed, peanuts and 


soybeans showed a further expansion, but the movement was still 
below expectations, and arrivals of live hogs in Western centers were 


also disappointing. 


A development of not a little interest was an announcement from 
Washington of the relaxation of restrictions on the use of castor oil 


during the final quarter of the current 
year. Manufacturing consumers may 
now use this oil for any purpose, and 
if supplies continue to increase the 
relaxation may be extended after Jan- 
uary 1. Allocations on lard, tallow 
and fleshing oils were suspended for 
three months. Neatsfoot and red oil 
are to remain under allocation and the 
quantities of these oils which may be 
used monthly were reduced. 

Under the production program for 
1944, farmers may be asked to in- 
crease the output of soybeans, pea- 
nuts and lard, while a decrease is 
proposed in the production of cotton 
and flaxseed. 


Vegetable Oils 


Castor, Dehydrated.—No slackening 
of contract movement. New business 
steady. Bean supplies liberal and re- 
strictions on the use of oil have been 
removed for the final quarter of 1943. 


Cottonseed. — Steady inquiry for 
salad and cooking oils. Offerings light 
on spot, refiners being sold ahead. 
Market firm. 


Olive —Offerings still lacking on 
spot and market quiet though inquiries 
noted for both imported and domestic. 


Palm.—Recent importations noted 
here of 887 tons and 1,240,848 kilos. 
Little available on spot and market 
quiet. 

Peanut.—No change in situation 
from supply standpoint. Crushing of 
peanuts on the increase, but open 
market supplies of oil remain light 
here and in primary centers. Farm- 
ers’ stock peanuts held at mills and in 
warehouse at the close of August 
amounted to 57,821,000 pounds, against 
103,034,000 pounds a month earlier and 
30,942,000 pounds last year. 

Soybean.—Firm at ceilings, with in- 
quiries far in excess of supplies. 
Movement of beans to the mills still 
below expectations. 

Sunflower Seed.— Local situation 
nominal in absence of supplies. The 
third official estimate of the seed pro- 
duction in Argentina was 337,302 tons, 
or 2.2 percent less than the May esti- 
mate. Last year the yield was 645,100 
tons. The Argentine government, ac- 
cording to a despatch from Buenos 
Aires, announced that the United 
States, acting for the United Nations, 
has agreed to take all the Argentine 
exportable surplus of sunflower seed 
oil. Farmers in the Argentine will 
be guaranteed a minimum price of 
$1.76 per 100 pounds for this season’s 
seed crop. 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Vegetable oils quiet. 
Corn oil, crude, mills, 1234c. per pound; 
edible oil, 154¢c. to 153%4c. per pound, 
drums, car lots; 16c. to 16%4c., drums, 
less car lots. Soybean oil, crude, mills, 
1134c. per pound. 


San Francisco, “Oct. 6—Vegetable oil 
offerings in the main light. Castor, 
prime cold pressed.—The quotation is 
13.5¢c. per pound in tankcars, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles; 14.4c. per pound in drums, plus 
drum cost. Coconut, crude.—At 8c. per 
pound in tankears to qualified buyers. 
Cottonseed, bleachable.—Quoted at 14.15c. 
per pound in tankcars. Mustard seed.— 
Nominal. Quoted at l4c. per pound in 
tankcars. Soybean.—At 12.65c. per pound 
in tankcars. 


Flaxseed 


Minneapolis, Oct. 8—Heavy pressure 
finally broke the flaxseed market no- 
ticeably. Demand holds steady at the 
decline although there is no particular 
competition. A large proportion of the 
movement is from the North, and qual- 
ity is very good. Southern seed is mov- 
ing in small volume and quality mostly 
is poor. Most arrivals are being applied 





Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 


Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-three typical oils, fats 
and greases on the basis of 100 
for August 1, 1914, compare as 


follows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week week. month, year. 
195.4 195.4 195.4 191.4 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 


page 4. 
—————=—=—===aREanBananananana=—=—=—"” 


on previous arrived sales made at the 
ceiling level. 

Weather conditions still are very good 
and farmers are trying hard to finish up 
their threshing before fresh rains come. 
This is largely the reason for recent 
heavy pressure on the market. Farmers 
have little or no space for storage and 
deliver their output to interior elevators 
as fast as these elevators can handle 
supplies. 

Trade in futures is better now that 
prices are away from the ceiling level. 
Most of the selling is on stop-loss orders. 
Crushers are buying on a scale down 
and seem to want May rather than De- 
cember contracts. 

The week's closing flaxseed price range 
was as follows:— 


Cash Dec. May. 
Saturday ....... $3.00 $2.60, 2.99% 
BN. cncostens 3.00 2.6% 2.97% 
TUOGGRY cccocece 3.00 2.05 2.08% 
Wednesday ...... 2.97 2.94% 2.97 
Thureday ....... 2.97 2.94% 2.97% 
PGR. ccceccess 2.97 2.04% 2.96% 


Crop movement in bushels follows:— 


-——— Receipts——. ——-Shipments—,, 
1943 1942 18 142 


This week.. 1,486,500 1,113,000 438,500 74,200 
Since 
Sept. 1...10,064,500 6,385,100 789,500 725,200 


Buenos Aires, Oct. 8.—No flaxseed of- 
ferings here. Rosario quoted $2.075% per 
bushel, a decline within a week of 3%4c. 
Exports this week 945,000 bushels to the 
United States and 307,000 bushels to the 
United Kingdom. Visible supply 18,110,- 
000 bushels. 


Linseed Meal.—Moderate lots mov- 
ing from local mills on contracts. 
Tone firm. 


Minneapolis, Oct. 8.—Virtually all of 
the linseed meal output is taken on old 
and maturing contracts and crushers 
have little to sell on track despite their 
liberal output. They still refuse to com- 
mit themselves very freely for deferred 
delivery and sell their customers only a 
part of the supply they want for ship- 
ment within 60 days. Prices continue to 
ceiling of $42 for bulk and $45.50 for 
sacked, f.o.b. Minneapolis in car-load 
lots. 

Shipments of linseed meal in pounds 
were as follows:— 


1943 1942 
This WOOK. ccideccocs 12,540,000 9,440,000 
Since Sept. 1........ 61,660,000 59,840,000 
a . 
Linseed Oil 
The markets for flaxseed in the 


Northwest showed weakness at times 
and business here in linseed oil was 
quieter, buyers being inclined to hold 
off for further developments in the 
situation. There were reports of a 
fair movement on unfilled contracts. 
Quotations were stationary. The de- 
cline in flaxseed prices was followed 
by some decrease in arrivals in the 
Northwest. The quality of recent re- 
ceipts is reported to have shown im- 


Current prices on animal, vegetable, and fish oils, fats, and greases are given in 
the alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 9 





STEARIC ACID 


OLEIC ACID 
(Red Oil) 


DISTILLED 
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(Hydrogenated 
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Gwynne Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
220 East 42nd St., New York City 
SWANSON ST Branches and stocks in all 


RUBY OLEINE 
BRAN D (distilled) 
STAR BRAND 


large cities 


STEARIC 


ACID 


Single Pressed and 
Double 


Available in either cake 
or flake form 


Triple Pressed 


IVORY BRAND 











Pressed 






OIL 
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(saponified) 


CANARY BRAND 
(very pale yellow, especial- 
ly suitable for best types 
of dry cleaners’ soaps. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 











THE BRODE 


CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 


QUALITY 


Domestic and Export 


PRODUCTS OF COTTONSEED 


P~* Now York 


PEANUTS and SOY BEANS 


is Merchants Exchange (F uturesin Cottonseed Mea!) 
oduce Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Oil) 


Codes: Yopps Robinsons, Bentleys ABC, 5th Edition Peerless 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


DISTILLED 


STEARIC ACID 


Single, Double and Triple Pressed 


Cake, Flake and Powdered 
DISTILLED 


OLEIC ACID 


(Red Oil) 


Light Color, Various Titres, 
Barrels, Drums and Tankcars 


WHITE OLEINE 


U. S. P. Specifications Guaranteed 


88% SAPONIFICATION 


CRUDE GLYCERIN 


TALLOW FATTY ACIDS 


CONCEDED HIGHEST QUALITIES 





A. GROSS & CO. 


Sales Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AShland 4-8251 


NEWARK, N. J 
Cable: 


FACTORY: 


Gross 
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TALLOW 

LARD OIL 

NEATSFOOT OIL 
ANIMAL STEARINE 
ACIDLESS TALLOW OIL 


INDEPENDENT MFG. CO. 


Bridesburg P.O. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


ma mealies 
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Delivery — 
Drums, Barrels 


Or Tank Cars 





STEARIC ACID 


Distilled 


RED OIL 


Saponified — 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 
(HYDREX) 


Cottonseed Oil Fatty Acids Corn Oil Fatty Acids 
Paim Oil Fatty Acids Specialty Fatty Acids 





Glycerine — Pitch — White Oleine 








FACTORIES: Dover,Ohic — LesAngeles, Calif. -— Toronto, Canada 
CALIFORNIA OFFICE: 5636 East Gist Street, Los Angeles 
Cable Address: “EPILOGUE” 


ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


PINENE 
PINE OILS 
DIPENTENE 


B WOOD RESIN 


FF WOOD ROSIN 
ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from | to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 
STEAM DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


CROSBY NAVAL STORES, Inc. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 





















provement over earlier arrivals. Im. 
portations were noted here of 20,782 
bags and 7,090,000 kilos of flaxseed. 
Government purchases of edible lin- 


seed oil in August amounted to 24,- 
057,990 pounds. Farmers in the Ar- 
gentine will be guaranteed a mini- 
mum price for flaxseed this season of 
91 cents per bushel. 


Minneapolis, Oct. 8.—Linseed oil trade 
is moderate. Government buying has 
not been resumed. Paint manufacturers 
report a big business and want a lot 
more oil than is allotted to them. Inas- 
much as most of the flaxseed being un- 
loaded by crushers was bought at the 
ceiling level, there has been no change 
in linseed oil prices. 


Shipments of linseed oil in pounds 
were as follows:— 


1943 1942 
This week........... 7,860,000 4,500,000 
Since Sept. 1........ 36,760,000 26,650,000 


San Francisco, Oct. 6.—Linseed oil de- 
mand active. Tankcars, 14.5c. per pound. 


Cottonseed Oil 


The market here for refined cotton- 
seed oil futures continued extremely 
dull in the absence of offerings. Bid 
and asked quotations were generally 
stationary and mainly nominal. The 
crude oil situation in primary centers 
underwent little change. The work of 
gathering the cotton crop appeared to 
be making rapid progress and the 
movement of seed to the mills showed 
some expansion. Although crushing of 
seed has latterly increased, there was 
no material change for the better in 
the open market position of crude oil, 
offerings still being reported as light 
and inadequate for demand. There 
was a good inquiry here for cash re- 
fined oil, but offerings were still 
scarce. Live hogs were active in 
Western markets at the new ceiling 
price of $14.75 per 100 pounds, which 
became effective October 4. Commis- 
sion houses were reported to be pro- 
rating supplies of hogs in the Chicago 
market, where arrivals were below 
expectations. The cotton crop was es- 
timated by the government as of Oc- 
tober 1 at 11,478,000 bales, against 
11,679,000 bales a month earlier. The 
quantity of cotton ginned to October 1 
was 5,757,000 bales. 


Prices as follows— 
--Cents per pound in tanks— 


High. Low. Close. 
March ......... ee 14.00@14.43 
October ........ 14.25 bid 
December ...... 14.00 nom. 


Crude, Southeast, 12%c. 


Cake and Meal.—No material in- 
crease in primary offerings. Many in- 
quiries. Tone firm. 


Memphis, Oct. 8.—Vegetable oil situa- 
tion unchanged, but buyers acting indif- 
ferent towards deferred deliveries. Some 
not buying for the past 90 days. Cot- 
tonseed meal continues in urgent de- 
mand. Mills exchanging meal for seed 
to truck-lot buyers who continue to ab- 
sorb the daily production After seed 
movement is over, think car-lot trade 
will obtain more shipments of cottonseed 
meal. 


Atlanta, Oct. 6.—Cottonseed is moving 
freely from gins to oil mills under gov- 
erment regulations. Mills are progress- 
ing satisfactorily in their plans for han- 
dling the crop. Available oilseed prod- 
ucts are firm at ceiling prices. 


A FREE-FLOWING 
STEARIC ACID 
IN BEAD FORM 


Measures, Weighs, Mixes 
and Melts Quickly 






Margarin Tax 
Hearing Oct. 26 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Hearings will begin October 
26 before the house committee 
on agriculture on legislation in- 
troduced by Representative 
Hampton Fulmer-of South Caro- 
lina, chairman, to repeal all 
Federal taxes on domestic mar- 
garin. 

Current federal taxes on the 
production and sale of mar- 
garin range from one-fourth of 
a cent a pound on sales of un- 
colored margarin to a $600 a 
year license fee for margarin 
manufacturers. The dairy state 
members are expected to enter 
strong protests against the 
measure. 
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Fatty Acids 

Producers continued busy in many 
cases, with deliveries on uncompleted 
contracts. Volume of new inquiries 
good. Ruling tone firm. 

Chicago, Oct. 8.—Fatty acids fairly ac- 
tive. Corn oil, double distilled, 14c. to 
1449c. per pound, tankcar; coconut oil, 
distilled, 18c. to 184¢c. per pound, tank- 
car; cottonseed oil, double distilled, 14c. 
to 144¢c. per pound, tankcar; settled cot- 
tonseed soap stock, 60-62 percent basis, 
34ec. to 4c. per pound. 


Fish Oils 


Menhaden.—Transactions in refined 
oil apparently limited to compara- 
tively small quantities in absence of 
any material additions to supplies. 
Market firm. 


Baltimore, Oct. 8.—Delaware menhaden 
fishing nearing the wind-up stage. Fish 
moving southward. Florida results still 
very scant. Crude oil generally sold as 
soon as produced, a tank or two at a 
time at the ceiling of 8.9c. per pound. 


Sardine.— Fishing results in San 
Francisco area reported to have shown 
noteworthy improvement recently. 
Local market for refined oil quiet and 
firm. The government reported the 
recent purchase of 840,000 pounds of 
crude oil at 8.9c. per pound. 


San Francisco, Oct. 6.—The heavy fish- 
ing operations outside of San Francisco 
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have shown some tapering off, but 
nevertheless the processors’ plants have 
for the most part been remaining busy 
lately and there were new of 
sales here at the ceiling figure of 66,75c. 
per gallon in tankcars last week. Mon- 
terey production is apparently running 
behind that of last year, while San 
Francisco is considerably ahead. The 
southern California season opened Oc- 
tober 1. 


Fats and Greases 


Grease.— Inquiries numerous, but 
transactions limited by the inadequate 
supplies available for prompt and 
nearby delivery. Contract movement 
steady. Market firm. 

Lard.—Local cash inquiry fairly ac- 
tive. Spot supplies abnormally light. 
Market firm. Live hogs steady at 
ceiling. 

Tallow.—Situation unchanged from 
supply standpoint, offerings still be- 
ing far from adequate for demand. 
Market firm at ceiling prices. 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Better movement is 
reported on some of the good grades of 
tallows and grease. White grease, 83%4c. 
per pound; stearin, 10.61c.; inedible tal- 
low, prime, 85¢c. 


Animal Oils 


Lard.—No increase in open market 
supplies, as movement into consuming 
channels on uncompleted contracts 
continued to absorb bulk of output. 
Allocations suspended from Oct, 1 to 
Dec. 31. 

Neatsfoot.—Recent importations are 
noted of 108 tierces. Supplies on spot 
remain light. Inquiries numerous. 
Market firm. Allocations remained in 
effect on neatsfoot oil and the monthly 
use was reduced to 450 pounds. 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Animal oils quiet. 
Lard oil, No. 1, 1444c. to 144¢c. per pound; 
oleo oil, No. 1, 13%4c. per pound; tallow 
oil, acidless, 1334c. per pound, tanks. 


Waxes 


Further arrivals of beeswax have 
been reported, the total being 2,309 
bags and which will find ready buyers 
at prevailing prices. Reports current- 
ly suggested that beeswax, possibly 
in combination with other materials, 
is being used to coat munitions as a 
protection against damage while in 
transport to the fighting fronts. The 
carnauba situation remained in status 
quo. Plenty of requirements and not 
a great deal of wax summed up the 
situation well. No signs of increasing 
import quotas have risen as yet. 


—O-P-D— 


Oil Chemists Discuss 
Results of Research 


—Continued from page 3 

antioxidant substances and natural 
vegetable oil antioxidants as stabiliz- 
ing agents for lard and other fats of 
relatively poor keeping quality. 


Plastic Vegetable Fats 


A paper on “Measurement of the 
Consistency of Plastic Vegetable Fats 
—A Standard Micro-Penetration Tech- 
nique,” by R. O. Feuge and A. E. 
Bailey, Fat and Protein Division, 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, described a deli- 
cate micropenetration method devel- 
oped to measure the body or consist- 
ency of plastic vegetable fats such as 
shortenings, margarins and confec- 
tioners’ fats. 


Tung Kernels Preparation 

The best preparation of tung ker- 
nels and seeds for extraction by a con- 
tinuous process was obtained by re- 
ducing them to a medium fine meal 
between corrugated rolls and passing 
this material between smooth rolls, it 
was brought out in “The Solvent Ex- 
traction of Tung Oil by a Continuous 
Process,” a paper by R. S. McKinney 
and W. Gordon Rose, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, and 
Angus B. Kennedy, Wolf Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa. Commercial tung 
press cake needs no special prepara- 
tion, it was shown. 


Glyceride Oils 

In a paper on “Molecular Selection 
of Glyceride Oils,” by S. E. Freeman, 
Paint Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., it was re- 
ported that a process has been devel- 
oped on a commercial scale for treat- 
ing vegetable and fish oils of domestic 
origin to convert them to products 
useful as replacements for oils now 
unavailable. Excellent replacements 


for chinawood oil and perilla oil are 
being produced commercially. Dur- 
ing normal conditions, the process will 
enable domestic oils to meet a greater 
diversity of requirements, especially 
in converting a portion of soybean oil 
into an excellent replacement for lin- 
seed oil. 

The method is based upon the se- 
lectivity of certain solvents for a par- 
ticular portion of the oil molecules 
present in natural oils, thus producing 
a selection and separation of the oil 
molecules which are best adapted to 
specific uses. 


‘Witcogum’ Discussed 

“Witcogum,” a new chemurgic rub- 
ber, was discussed in a paper by C. S. 
Yoran, W. I. Harber, H. F. Schwarz 
and S. G. Armato, of Wishnick-Tum- 
peer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. It was shown 
that “Witcogum” is a rubber-like ma- 
terial manufactured from linseed oil 
by Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. It has a 
limited tensile strength and low elon- 
gation. Hence it cannot be used in 
tires. “Witcogum” is offered as a re- 
placement for rubber and reclaim 
only for certain products which do 
not require high tensile strength. 
Some of the products in which “Wit- 
cogum” is being used are extruded 
channels, jar rings, hospital sheeting, 
hose and tubing, wire insulation, 
brake linings, stationer’s goods, gas- 
kets and grommets. 


Drying Oils 

“Past, Present and Future of Dry- 
ing Oils” was discussed by J. C. 
Konen, of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. A short 
review of the history of drying oils 
from ancient times to the present was 
given. 

—O-P-D— 


Animal Oils Allocations 
Suspended for 3 Months 


—Continued from page 7 

or the aggregate of the two highest 
consecutive months of use between 
January 1, 1943, and July 1, 1943, 
whichever is greater. Materials in 
transit are defined as a part of the 
purchaser’s inventory. 

The amendment also reduced to 450 
pounds the quantity of red and neats- 
foot oil which can be used monthly 
without specific authorization from 
the Director of Food Distribution. The 
original order placed these quantities 
at 2,200 pounds of red oil or oleic acid, 
and 500 pounds of neatsfoot oil. 


—O-P-D— 


Oil Meal Order Revised 
To Aid Animal Feeding 


OPD Washington Bureau 

A revision of Food Production Or- 
der No. 9, effective October 1, to fa- 
cilitate the distribution and use of 
oilseed meal and cake for livestock 
feeding during the 1943-44 season by 
restricting shipments, sales and in- 
ventories and requiring the setting 
aside of approximately 20 percent of 
the monthly production of cottonseed, 
soybean, peanut, and linseed oil meal 
for distribution under direction of the 
FPA director, has been announced by 
the War Food Administration. 

The director is authorized also to 
designate areas into which oilseed 
meals may not be shipped from mills 
outside these areas where he deter- 
mines that transportation facilities 
would be conserved and the meals 
distributed more equitably by making 
deliveries from mills within the desig- 
nated areas. 

The order provides that no cotton- 
seed processor shall sell or agree to 
sell in less than carload lots a greater 
percentage of his total production 
from August 1, 1943, to July 31, 1944, 
than he sold in less than car lots dur- 
ing the preceding two years, or 50 
percent of his 1943-44 production— 
whichever is greater. 

The order prohibits the sale of soy- 
bean flour and soybean grits for use 
as feed. As in the original and 
amended order, dealers and mixed 
feed manufacturers are limited to a 
15-day supply of meal and cake, and 
feeders to a 30-day supply. 

Inventory limitations do not apply, 
however, to (1) purchases in carload 
lots at intervals in accordance with 
the buyer’s usual practice; (2) pur- 
chases in quantities of 2,000 pounds 
or less at intervals in accordance with 
usual practice; and (3) purchases by 
any ranchman so as to provide a 
readily available supply. of meal for 
ranch feeding. 


Paint Merchandising 


Problems Discussed 


Present and future selling and pro- 
motion problems were discussed at 
the “Paint Merchandising Forum” of 


the New York Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, held in the Bilt- 
more hotel, this city, October 5. Seven 
questions, each related to the general 
one of what can the industry do for 
itself and its dealers in the current 
restricted market, were first handled 
by a panel of five men and then com- 
mented on by the audience of fifty 
sales and advertising executives. Job- 
ber, dealer, salesmen and consumer 
angles were all presented. 

Three-fold consensus was: (1) that 
the war demands for protective coat- 
ings were of paramount importance; 
(2) that the materials situation, espe- 
cially oils, makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to adopt aggressive selling or 
promotion programs for the present 
and immediate future; (3) that every- 
thing possible must be done to retain 
trade loyalty and good will, keep 
salesmen effectively occupied, meet 
the call for essential civilian opera- 
tions and develop consumer educa- 
tion. 

Sponsored by the publicity commit- 
tee of the association, the forum was 
generally considered to have met a 
need for an exchange of viewpoint 
and ideas on business-holding and 
business-building methods. Subse- 
quent sessions of the same group are 
planned, at which topics evoking the 
greatest interest will be amplified. 


—0-P-p— 
Milk Solids Definition 
Rule Change Approved 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Approval was voted by the house 
October 4 to a bill (H.R. 149) to mod- 
ify the regulations of the Food and 
Drug Administration to remove the 
term “skim” from the definition of 
milk products from which the fat and 
moisture has been removed. In the 
future such products would be termed 
nonfat dry milk solids or defatted 
milk solids. 
—O-P-D— 


Tung Oil Output 
Bigger Than Recorded 


OPD Washington Bureau 


An upward revision in the statis- 
tics on production this year of tung oil 
from the 1942 crop has been made pos- 
sible by the unexpected crushing in 
July and August of a large quantity 
of the fruit which had been left over 
at the Crosley mill in Picayune, it was 
learned September 30. 

While the statistics are not com- 
plete, government officials believe that 
the output will amount to approxi- 
mately 750,000 pounds from the two 
months’ crushings. Added to the 4,- 
664,000 pounds crushed by the end of 
the second quarter, this will give over 
5,250,000 pounds of oil from the 1942 
fruit. 


Fuels from Coal % 


Pilot Plants Asked 


OPD Washington Bureau 3 
Legislation authorizing the Bureau — 
of Mines to construct and operate -4 
demonstration plants for the produc- ™' 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels from = 
coal and other substances was re- 
ported favorably to the senate for 
approval October 6 by the committee q, 
on public lands and surveys. Oo 
The bill (S. 1243), sponsored on be- 
half of the bureau by Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, was modi- 
fied in two particulars; first, to re- 
quire that the fuels produced in the 
plants are to be disposed of “through 
regular commercial channels.” 
—O-P-D— 


Vegetable Adhesives 
Pricing Method Set 


OPD Washington Bureau 
A method for arriving at a uniform 
adjusted f.0.b. factory maximum price 
for vegetable adhesives sold by manu- 
facturers has been established by the 
Office of Price Administration to re- 
place the industry’s present practice 
of selling adhesives on an f.0.b. fac- 
tory basis to some customers and on 
an f.o.b. factory, transportation cost 
allowed, basis to others. 


—O-P-pb— 
Tin Salvaged From Tubes 
Tops 1,000,000 Pounds 


Approximately 1,000,000 pounds of 
tin salvaged from toothpaste and shav- 
ing cream tubes have been turned in 
to the nation’s stockpile for more than 
a year, according to W. M. Rose, 
president of the Tin Salvage Institute. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Reduction in price of 


FLEISCHMANN’ 
BEE-FLEX TYPE 321 


(A Natural B Complex Powder) 



















(Composed of primary grown pure dry brewer’s yeast and a 
natural riboflavin concentrate derived from corn.) 






Vitamin Potencies per gram: 






Guaranteed — 











Thiamin (B1) 170 International Units 


Riboflavin (G) 500 Micrograms 





Indicated — 







Niacin 500 to 620 Micrograms 
Pyridoxine (Be) 35 to 85 Micrograms 
Pantothenic Acid 175 Micrograms 






In line with our usual policy of giving our customers the benefit 
of reduced ingredients and manufacturing costs, we have reduced 
the price of BEE-FLEX TYPE 321, effective September 10, 1943. 










New price schedules 


are available on request. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


Pharmaceutical Division + 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 











Drugs and Fine Chemicals 


Two Glycol Ethers Allocated November 1—FDA Gives Three- 
Month Suspension Castor Oil Control 


Governmental control orders reappeared in the drug and fine chemi- 
cal market last week—a period in which demand was fully up to all re- 
cent levels and in which production was pressed at every point by con- 


suming requirements. 


First, certain glycol ethers were put under complete allocation as of 
November 1, the same being monomethyl] ether of ethylene glycol and 
monoethyl ether of ethylene glycol. Second, the War Production Board 
also amended its order M-30 so as to permit the importation into the 
United States from Puerto Rico of ethyl alcohol, tax paid and with- 
drawn for beverage purposes. The amendment was expected to release 
several hundred thousand gallons of ethyl alcohol, now stored in Puerto 
Rico, for export to this country. Third, the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration released stocks of castor oil from allocation control over the 
period October 1 to December 31, 1943. This suspension of provisions 
that had restricted deliveries and sales of castor oils under an alloca- 
tion scheme was made possible by the fact that inventories of oil had 


risen from an all-time low early 

year to the at present satisfactory 
level. Maintenance of the current 
supply position may lead to a further 
extension of decontrol next January. 

Unofficial production figures on 
ethyl alcohol put the output for the 
first six months of 1943 at 215,000,000 
gallons, which compared with the total 
of 298,000,000 gallons for the total 
calendar year of 1942, and 153,300,000 
gallons for 1940. In January-June, 
1943, the production was alleged to 
have been 67.5 percent from grain, 
17.2 percent from molasses, 12.5 per- 
cent by synthetic process, and 2.8 per- 
cent from import sources. 

Drug store sales in August, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce data 
covering 2,291 independent establish- 
ments in thirty-four states, amounted 
to $11,395,399, which was practically 
the same as in July, and 21 percent up 
from August, 1942. 

“Wholesale druggists (117 with ag- 
gregate sales of $25,926,000 in August) 
reported an increase of three percent 
in volume over July, and 17 percent 
up from August, 1942. Inventories 
were up 14 percent over the year. 


Alcohol. — Although originating in 
quarters other than the Federal gov- 
ernment, figures purporting to give 
the production of alcohol in recent 
months and years were reported to 
the Mid-American Chemurgic Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati. They reveal that 
production from molasses had dropped 
to but 17 percent of all materials used 
to make alcohol during January-June, 
1943, which compares with 64 percent 
in pre-war times. The figures fol- 
low:— 


Grain .... 145,000, 
Molasses. . 
Synthetic. 
Imported. . 


Total 


* Six months, 
+ Calendar year. 


During the week, the War Produc- 
tion Board permitted importation 
from Puerto Rico of ethyl alcohol, tax 
paid and withdrawn for beverage 
purposes. Permission was effected by 
amendment of order M-30, which reg- 
ulates the distribution of ethyl alcohol 
and related compounds. Puerto Rican 
producers, distillers and rectifiers 
were said to have several hundred 
thousand gallons of ethyl alcohol in 
stock, and under the amendment it 
may be exported to ihis country. 

Amyl Alcohol, Tertiary.—Offerings 
and prices on this commodity have 
been withdrawn by the producer. 

Butyl Acetate—By amendment No. 
9 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
37, Office of Price Administration on 
October 4 permitted producers a 
higher moisture content in the coun- 
try corn they buy, this for the pur- 
pose of enabling the makers to ac- 
cumulate inventories. The regulation 
provides that maximum prices estab- 
lished may vary in accordance with 
fluctuations in the base average cost 
of a 56-pound bushel of corn of 15.5 
percent moisture content. See corn 
data under Butyl Alcohol. 

Butyl Alcohol—Amendment No. 9 
to MPR No. 37 gives to makers of 
buytl alcohol the same advantages as 
noted in Butyl Acetate, next above. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
on October 4 sent notice to elevators 
and county AAA agents that the new 
program of the government to stimu- 
late corn sales was developed because 
essential industries were in danger of 





Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 
None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
thirty-five typical drugs and fine 
chemicals on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 
lows:— 


Last rev. Last Last 
week week. month. year. 
241.0 241.0 241.0 237.1 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


closing down due to lack of supplies. 
A decrease of 608,000 bushels was 
shown in the visible supply of corn. 
Total stocks are 7,406,000 bushels, 
against 8,014,000 bushels the preced- 
ing week and 35,761,000 bushels a year 
ago. Arrivals at primary markets 
were 1,122,000 bushels, against 1,079,- 
000 bushels last week and 1,440,000 
bushels last year. Shipments of 468,- 
000 bushels compare with 582,000 
bushels a week ago and 634,000 bush- 
els a year ago. 

Caffein.—Makers of this item will 
find important meaning in the War 
Food Administration order that, on 
October 6, raised the quota level of 
processors of cocoa beans. Processors’ 
grinding quota for the fourth quarter 
of this year, and continuing until fur- 
ther notice, will be 80 percent of the 
amount ground in the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. This supersended the 
recent 70 percent limitation. 


Castor Oil—Because castor oil in- 
ventories have risen from an all-time 
low early this year to a satisfactory 
level at present, and prospects—in 
view of improved shipping conditions 
—are for an increasing volume, by 
amendment to Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 32, the War Food Adminis- 
tration has suspended the provisions 
applying to use and delivery during 
the period October 1, 1943, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. During that period man- 
ufacturers may use the oil for any 
purpose up to the limits prescribed in 
FDO 42 for the use of fats and oils 
generally. Extension of the provi- 
sion after January 1, 1944, is likely if 
the supply of oil continues to improve 
as expected. The net result of relaxa- 
tion of allocation control should be 
the early improvement in the quality 
of numerous civilian products, includ- 
ing shoes, raincoats, paints, varnishes, 
and printing inks. Importations of 
beans last week totaled 2,538,000 
pounds, bringing the total imported 
since January 1 to 208,132,350 pounds. 


Chicago, Oct. 6—Castor oil prices 
are:—Cold pressed, US.P., returnable 
drums, car lots, 144$c. per pound; drums, 
less than car lots, 1544c.; tanks, 13%4c.; 
No, 3, extracted, returnable drums, 14}4c. 
per pound; drums, less than car lots, 
15c.; tanks, 1346c. 


Corn Syrup.—Despite the compara- 
tively low and stable price of domes- 
tic corn syrup, goods made in and im- 
ported here from American hemi- 
sphere sources have reached high 
totals regardless of an also high cost 
to the buyers of this foreign merchan- 
dise. The cost is about $8 per 100 
pounds. 


Current prices on drugs and fine chemicals are given in the alphabetical list 


- of prices beginning on page 9 
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Manufactured by 
FRIES BROTHERS, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Largest Producers and Refiners of 


CHEMICALLY PURE GLYCERINE 


Packed in drums, cans and glass 






Also other grades— Stocks in principal cities 
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VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


FISH LIVER OILS— CONCENTRATES 


THE ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES COMPANY 
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Laboratory Reagents 


Inorganic and Organic Chemicals 
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Write for copy of our 1943 catalog. 
The COLEMAN & BELL CO., Inc., Manufacturing Chemists, NORWOOD, O., U.S.A, 
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Diamylene. — Prices have been 
withdrawn and the producers indicate 
no further offerings at this time. 

Dover’s Powder.—Purchase of ipe- 
eac for the manufacture of this article 
is subject to control of the War Pro- 
duction Board, which bode put ipecac 
under complete allocation as of No- 
vember 1 next. There is something 
akin to acute scarcity of the root at 
this time. Replacement prices have 
had a great deal to do with creating 
the shortage. 

Ethyleneglycol Monoethylether.—By 
amendment to its order M-366, the 
War Production Board on October 4 
gave notice that as of November l, 
this article shall be under complete 
allocation. Applications for allotments 
must be made on or before October 
20. On deliveries by any supplier to 
one person in one calendar month of 
not more than 410 pounds, specific au- 
thorization shall not be required. 

Ethyleneglycol Monomethylether.— 
Under complete allocation on Novem- 
ber 1 under terms identical with that 
on monoethylether except that no spe- 
cific authorization shal] be required 
for delivery by any supplier to one 
person in one calendar month of quan- 
tities not exceeding 430 pounds. 

Fishliver Oils—Market very firm. 
California catches of sharks small. 
Low and medium potency oils at l4c. 
ceiling; 100,000 units, 18c, to 19c per 
millions; over 100,000 units, 20c. per 
million. 

San. Francisco, Oct. 6—Vitamin oil 
market very firm.. At Astoria and more 
northern ports, fair arrivals of sharks 
are reported, but California catches are 
low. Low and medium potency oils are 
posted at the 14-cent ceiling. Up to 100,- 
000 units the quote is 18c. to 19c. per 
million, with 20c. on oil over the 100,000 
range. 

Glycerin.—The 
changed much 


situation has not 
locally. Apparently 


easing of allocations has also eased . 


consumer requirements to some extent 
but the entire position of the article 
was one far removed from any major 
turn of values in favor of the manu- 
facturing « »nsumer. 

Chicago, Oct. 6—Glycerin prices for 
both chemically pure and high gravity 
are:—Tankcar, 18c. per pound, tankcar; 
1844c., drums, car lots; 18%4c., drums, 
less than car lots. 

Menthol. — Although considerable 
quantities of crystals have arrived 
from foreign parts, attempts to find 
unsold stocks were without success 
and hence the position was as tight 
as ever. Cables from the supplying 
source said that there would be less 
material offered in the future. 

Milk Powder.—Purchases made by 
the Food Distribution Administration 
September 24 to 30 totaled 2,906,780 
pounds of spray process skimmed milk 
powder; roller process, 2,069,035 
pounds. 

Papaverine.—Scarcity of the natural 
product was pronounced and when 
the synthetic product is introduced 
a ready market for the product is ex- 
pected. Meanwhile, the hydrochlo- 
ride is priced at $7 per ounce in 100 
ounce lots; smaller lots, $7.05 to $7.25; 
sulphate, $7.10 to $7.35. 

Quinine.—Despatches from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, dated October 2 
and authorized by the Netherlands 
News Agency, say Japan is hunting 
feverishly for a quinine substitute, 
probably anticipating their eventual 
loss of the cinchona bark plantations 
of the Netherlands East Indies. A 
recent Japanese statement said that 
in Sumatra there had been “discov- 
ered a medicine concocted from a 
plant, cassia mata, found abundantly 
in Sumatra” and which had proved 
to be a quinine substitute. Examina- 
tion of references works on botanical 
plants fails to disclose “cassia mata.” 
On September 28 the Tokyo radio 
claimed that quinine production at 
Bandoeng had risen to 172 percent of 


the pre-invasion output. News that 
originates in Japanese sources is 
overwhelmingly suspect. But it 


might be well for the United States 
authorities to recall that Japan had 
large cinchona tree plantations under 
cultivation on the island of Formosa 
and thereby prepared against the 
time when United Nations shall cap- 
ture that island which Japan stole 
from China. Wonder if the high volt- 
age line which Japan strung across 
Formosa to keep the head hunters 
back is still doing duty? 

Quicksilver.—Market generally very 
quiet. Production is likely to drop 
in the Pacific.Coast area during the 
months ahead but no shortage of 
metal should result since the stragetic 
stockpile is considercd adequate to 
meet any emergency. 


San Francisco, Oct. 6.—West coast pro- 





ducers admit apex in the market and pro- 
duction reached. Diminishing interest 
on the part of the government towards 
purchasing expected. The tone here is 
easier. 

—0O-P-D— 


Medical Care 
Program Discussed 


—Continued from page 7 
No Universal Plan 


Such programs as the Wagner bill 
typifies proceed largely on the lack of 
relevant information by the public, 
Dr. Fishbein said. The government 
has the inside track in appealing to 
the public and is spending much 
money in that connection. He felt 
that the Wagner bill’s introduction 
was not propitiously timed. He de- 
clared that the economic solution of 
the problems of adequate medical care 
was most difficult. The Kaiser plan 
faced varying abilities among differ- 
ent industries to finance it. Any pre- 
payment plan was merely a “not-yet” 
experiment, in his opinion, and there 
is no single plan which will be satis- 
factory for all America. Government 
assistance will somewhere be neces- 
sary to straighten out inequalities 
among the several Statés, but com- 
plete Federal control is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. Dr. Fishbein poses, 
so he said, the question, How would 
you like to have your doctor ordered 
by your OPA board? he asks how 
civilians would adapt themselves to 
the prerequisites of the army medical 
system. Most people want to be in- 
sured, but only against catastrophic 
illness. He felt that the National 
Physicians’ Committee would find the 
answer by way of its scientific study 
of the fundamentals involved. 

The drug industry has a particular 
stake in the problem of medical care, 
Dr. Fishbein said. Doctors will be 
necessary under any system, but many 
things associated with their function- 
ing—research and so on—will have 
no individual existence under some 
systems. 

The proceedings of the afternoon 
session, comprised a statement by Dr. 
Cary; the financial report of Dr. 
George H. Coleman, N.P.C. treasurer; 
and reports on educational and sur- 
vey work by John M. Pratt, N.P.C. 


administrator. These were supple- 
mented by comment on profession- 
industry cooperation by John G. 


Searle, of G. D. Searle & Co., presi- 
dent of the American Drug Manufac- 
turers Association, and a symposium 
led by S. DeWitt Clough, of Abbott 
Laboratories. 


TRADE EDCAN MARK 
CACODYLATES 


The Standard of 
American Quality 


EDCAN LABORATORIES 
10-20 Pine Street 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


EXCEPTIONALLY 
PURE 


Mecco POTASSIUM IODIDE 


All forms and mixtures. 


Mecco RESUBLIMED IODINE 
U.S.P. 


Produced by Deepwater Chemi- 
cal Co., Led., from California 
Oil Well Brines. 


MERCURY 


Prime Virgin Mercury 
from California mines. 


MEFFORD CHEMICAL CO. 


Western Chemicel Headquarters 
1026 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





COD LIVER OIL « FISH LIVER OILS 
VITAMIN A CONCENTRATES 
559 VITAMIN A AND D CONCENTRATES 


$ SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Laboratories and Main Offices - - - Vineland, N. J. 


CHLOROFORM 


U.S.P. — TECHNICAL 


CHAPLAIN & BIBBO, Inc. ‘Newvorx cmv. 













BENZOCAINE U.S.P. 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET NOW AVAILABLE 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Established 1904 JERSEY CITY 2,N.3. BErgen 38-7047 





LEGHORN TRADING CO., Inc. 


21 West Street Telephone WHitehali 3-963¢-7-8 New York City 
TARTARIC ACID 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


PURE IMPORTED EDIBLE OLIVE OILS RAPESEED OIL 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS TEASEED OIL 
RED OIL PALM OIL SESAME SEED OIL 


Specialists in Finest California Edible Olive Oil 





20-page technical book de- 
scribing new Atlas emulsifiers. 
Formulas and suggested uses 
given. Book includes tables 
on surface activity, interfacial tension, 
spreading coefficients. Write for your copy. 





Write for catalog and NEW PRICE 
LIST NO. 4-0 (dated June, 1943). More 
80 other Edwal Special Chemicals are described. 


the EDWAL Ledoredsrios, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS ° OXIDATION 
AGENTS + BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 


(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERCO 


(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


SPECIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK 








Copyright 1942 California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept, 
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Aconitine, Amorphous 

Aconitine, Crystals U.S.P. X 
Allantoin, Penick 

Aloin, U. S.P., Penick 
Ammoniated ees a, 
——- Hydrobromide, N 


hinaoaagl 
Atropine Alkaloid, U.S.P., Penick 
Atropine Sulphate, U.S.P., Penick 


Berberine Acid Sulpha a a 
Berberine eer Pestiok 
oe Sulphate, Penick 

rashes Sulphate 


Chrysarobin, U.S.P., Penick 

Colchicine, U. S.P., Penick 

Colchicine Salicylate, Penick 

Digitalin (so-called German) N.N.R. 

Digitonin, Penick 

Elaterium, Penick 

Emetine Alkaloid, Penick 

Emetine Bismuth Iodide 

Emetine Hydrochloride, U.S.P., 
Penick 

Ephedrine, U.S.P., (Natural 

a S.P., 


) 
Ephedrine Sulphate, U.S.P., 
(Natural) 
Eserine Alkaloid, Penick 
Eserine Salicylate, U.S.P., Penick 
e Sulphate, U.S.P. VIII, 
Penick 
Helenin, Penick 
Histidine, Penick © 
Histidine monohydrochloride, 
Penick ; 


Homatropine Alkaloid, Penick 
“a Hydrobromide, U.S.P., 
enic! 


P 
Homatropine Hydrochloride, Penick 
Homatropine Sulphate, Penick 
Hydrastine Alkaloid, U.S.P. IX, 


Penick 
——— Hydrochloride, N.F., 


Hydrestins Sulphate, Penick 
Hyoscine Hydrobromide, U.S.P., 
Penick 


Hyoscine Hydrochloride, Penick 
Hyoscyamine oan Pentek 
yoscyam ydrobrom 
U.S.P. X, Penick 
Hyoscyamine Sulphate, Penick 
Jalap Resin, N.F., Penick 
Lobeline Sulphate, Penick 


Quabain (Strophanthin-G), U.S.P., 
Penick ) 


Ph Penick 

Picro » Aiea 
Pilocarpine Alkalo *enick 
Pilocarpine Hydrobromide. I enick 


Pilocarpine Hydrechiride, N.F., 


Pilesarpine Nitrate,’ .S.P., Penick 
Pilocarpine Salicylate, Pc ‘nick 
Pilocarpine Sulphate Penicl: 


Podophyliin, N.F., Pe:.ick 


» Penick 
Sanguinarine, Penick 
Sanguinarine Nitrate, Penick 


Saponin urated, Penick 

Scammony Resin, N.".. Penick 

Scopolamine Hydrob - :m‘de, 
U.S.P., Penick 

ppessees, Sees 

parteine phate, N.F., "enick 

Stilbestrol, Penick 

Strophanthin-G (See Ouabain’ 

Strophanthin-K, U.S.P. XI, Penick 

Strychnine 

Totaquine, U.S.P., Penick 

Veratrine 

Yohimbine Hydrochloride, Penick 


When Penick manufacture of 
American alkaloids averted shortages 
threatened by ceasing of imports... 


WHOLESALER 
FRIENDS 


told us that they found it difficult to obtain supplies 
of alkaloids in subdivisions for prescription phar- 
macies and hospitals... To meet the urgent need, 








we set up a special packaging department to supply 
smaller subdivisions. 


As a result, wholesalers from coast to coast have 
access to a dependable source for a complete line 
of prescription alkaloids, glycosides and related plant 
principles, in sizes they require. . . Price lists for the 
use of wholesalers’ sales staffs are available on request. 


The Penick label has been accepted 
by pharmacists for more than a quarter century 


Ss. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


735 W. Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: MOHawk 5651 Telephone: COrtiandt 7-1970 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps-— For Victory 


ALKALOID EXTRACTING MANUFACTURERS 








Botanical Drugs, Spices, 


and Gums 


Aletris, Sassafras, and White Squill Highar —Colocynth Pulp 
Lower—Indian Rhubarb Sales Blocked 


Dealers reported some improvement in botanical medicinal drugs 
last week. The market was far from being broad, nor was it generally 
reported that individual items were bought in large quantities. But 
trade was some better and the market showed strength. 

The situation in domestic drugs was acute. Definite shortages pre- 
vailed throughout the entire list and special shortage in stocks was 
declared to exist in aletris and helonias roots, blood and skunk cabbage 
roots, select sassafras bark, and alkanet root. Against this short supply 
situation was a heavily long position for rhubarb root imported from 
India. Plenty has reached this country but it cannot be sold because 
the revision committee of the US.P. will not revise the U.S.P., mono- 
graph to permit the sale of this Indian root. 

Foreign markets are usually thought of as being more or less effec- 
tively cut off from the United States but the fact is that there are still 
points from which certain merchandise is offered regularly for ship- 
ment. For example, offerings of aconite root, juniper berries, linden 


flowers, sage, red squill, thyme and 
uva ursi leaves are being made from 
Spain; Nux vomica, senna, stramonium 


and valerian from India; elder ber- | 


ries, ergot, laurel Jeaves and orris root 
from Portugal; hembane from Egypt; 
and quassia chips from Jamaica. And 
considering the times and conditions, 
the prices asked on such offerings do 
not appear to be prohibitive. 


Balsams 


Peru.— Not especially active but 
maintained in firm price position. 

Tolu.—Jobbing business very good 
and sufficient to keep prices steady. 


Barks 

Cocillana.—Seasonal activity causes 
the market to improve as to inquiry, 
and buyers find sellers maintaining a 
relative strong position. 

Cottonroot.—The supply is far from 
excessive and sellers take a distinctly 
firmer view on prevailing prices. 

Elm.— Business should be better 
than it is; seasonal movement is due. 
Stocks of conservative size exist, but 
they were obtained at a fairly high 
cost than makes for strength in spot 
quotations to consumers. 

Sassafras.—Market on select bark 
ranging 45c. to 55c. per pound. Less 
than the normal pre-Winter reserve is 
reported, mainly because of the labor 
insufficiencies in the collection areas 
during the past Summer. 

White Pine.—Inability to get all the 
raw material required has caused a 
sharp curtailment in deliveries not 
only of the bark but also of white 
pine compound. 


Beans 

Calabar.—Needs being fairly well 
met, but there is certainly no surplus 
material on spot. 

Vanilla—Some say that there has 
been an improvement in new-crop ex- 
pectations on Mexican beans. Reports 
suggest a total production of approxi- 
mately 200,000 pounds, which, if real- 
ized, would raise the crop figure of 
last year by some 25,000 pounds. For 
some reason or other, these early sea- 
son forecasts have a way of being 
wide of actuality when the crop is ac- 
tually in. 


Berries 


Fish—Not much demand and also 
no excess of new-crop supplies. Firm. 

Hawthorn.—Virtually extint on this 
market. Purely nominal in most re- 
spects. 


Flowers 


Calendula—Token stocks are be- 
lieved to exist, but it has been a long 
time since the stocks of genuine ma- 
terial have been replenished. 

Elder.—The collection of domestic 
flowers was none too plentiful and 
reserves are considered to be substan- 
tially less than normal. Present trans- 
actions are along jobbing lines. 

Pyrethrum.—Importations of 225 
bales of flowers noted. All earmarked 
for distribution and processing under 
orders from Federal authority. 

Saffron—The stronger and higher 
price position. occupied by Spanish 
flowers during the past fortnight con- 
tinued unchanged and without sign of 
wavering. It appears ‘that import 





Advanced 


Aletris root, 15c. per Ib. 
Sassafras bark, 
Squill root, white, 4c. per Ib, 


Spices 
Advanced 
Clove, %c. Ib. 
Fennel seed, Indian, %c. per Ib 
guese, . %ec 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
forty typical botanicals on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. 
week. week. month. year. 


265.6 264.1 261.3 263.3 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 


page 4. 





costs fully justify the prevailing ask- 
ing price for spot goods. 


Gums 


Aloe.—Strongly placed as to Cura- 
cao gum, but moderately easier as to 
the goods imported from South Africa. 

Arabic.—No further price decline in 
a dull market. Plentiful stocks re- 
ported now in hand and there seems 
to be no undue trouble in the matter 
of further replacements. Conditions 
favor buyers. 

Locust Bean.—Moderate quantities 
which arrive are usually earmarked 
for immediate despatch to consumers. 
Stocks remain low. 

Mastic.—The primary market from 
whence this article comes is just north 
of the Dodecanese islands which the 
British seized recently and from 
which Germans are trying to dislodge 
Tommy Atkins. Hence, the source is 
still in the hands of Germans and the 
time when replacement shipments 
might begin will await the conquest 
of the island of Chios by British 
forces. 

Tragacanth.—An arrival of 160 bags 
was noted. A firm market undertone 
prevailed with demand doing very 
well and supply remaining on the 
conservative side. 


Herbs and Leaves 


Belladonna.—Indian leaves at $1.40 
per pound contrast with domestic 
atropa at $1.30 to $1.35. 

Henbane.—Goods offered for import 
at prices considerably under the price 
of domestic¢, strictly U.S.P. material. 

Marjoram.—Holding very firm at all 
points, with demand irregular most of 
the time last R ; 

Oregano.—Prices. shaded to 14%c. to 
14%4c. per pound in slow market. 

Sage.—Spanish material reduced to 
2744c. to 28%e. per pound, spot. This 


Current prices on botanical drugs, spices, and gums are given in the alphabetical 


list of prices beginning on page 9 - 








CHECK YOUR aa 


ANALYZED HIGH STANDARD 


CRUDE DRUGS 


OF HOPKINS’ 






ALOES U. S. P. 
COLOMBO N. F. 
PAPAIN CEYLON 
T. V. SENNA 
SQUILL U. S. P. 


Los Angeles 


Dette 


When you need a 


STABILIZER — SUSPENDING Agent 
BODYING Agent — or a Hydrophilic Colloid 


ELCO algins are colloidal mater- 

ials which form highly viscous 
solutions for use as efficient and 
economical stabilizing, suspending, 

. bodying, emulsifying, or thickening 

agents. 
These well-known hydrophilic col- 
loids are now used regularly in 
textile print pastes, dentifrices, 
some pharmaceutical products, 
boiler-water compounds, cold-water 
paints, latex adhesive mixtures, 
several food products, leather dress- 
ings, and so on. 
We invite your inquiries. It will 
assist us in specifying the right algin 
if you will state the use for which 
the algin is intended and give us 
the pH of your formule 


REFINED 
ALGIN 


WY KELCO COMPANY 


31 NASSAU ST. 530 W. SIXTH ST. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


75 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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price is not out of line with the of- 
fering price on replacement merchan- 
dise. 


Miscellaneous 


Colocynth Pulp.— Recent arrivals 
have served to improve the stock po- 
sition and to ease prices. Offerings 
were noted last week at 75c. to 80c. 
per pound. 

Ergot—The situation abroad that 
recently caused a flurry in local prices 
seems to have passed and the leading 
sellers continued to maintain an even- 
ly balanced and completely stable 
price position. 

Guarana—So far as known, spot 
offerings were lacking. Believed that 
the primary market is consuming 
much of material collected. Has a 
high caffeine content. 

Papain.— Holding unchanged but 
rather unsettled under the influence of 
recent additions to spot stocks, addi- 
tions that revived a _ substantial 
amount of competition. 


Roots 


Aletris.—Market about 90c. to $1.25 
per pound, with little available at the 
inside price and virtually certain to 
disappear at an early date. Supplies 
have rarely been so small. 

Alkanet.— Most important factors 
reported stocks to be exhausted, and 
hence all prices withdrawn. 

Blood.—Orders were in the market 
last week and could not be filled. Prac- 
tically no root was collected this 
Summer. 

Helonias.— Collections were very 
bad, and, although quotations at $1.15 
to $1.35 per pound were noted, they 
were not backed by much stock at 
either end of the range. In fact, $1.15 
appeared to be a nominal quotation. 

Rhubarb.—There is plenty of In- 
dian root in this country, but not a 
pound is available for consumer 
transactions. It has proven impos- 
sible to get the imports released. 
since the goods are not USP. Under- 
stood that the position taken by the 
USP revision committee prevents 


sales. 
—Continued on page 104 
—O-P-D— 


Buy War Bonds 





Rotenone Control 
Program Studied 


—Continued from page 7 

form. Coincident with this phase of 
the program directions were issued 
October 2 to manufacturers by the 
Chemicals Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board specifying the size of 
packages in which rotenone insecti- 
cide may be packed for the coming 
season. 


The directions were issued at this 
time in order to make the program 
known to industry as soon as possible 
and thus eliminate the confusion that 
could result if they were withheld 
until the rotenone conservation order, 
M-133, was amended to include the 
entire program. The amended order 
is not to be issued until the War Food 
Administration has completed formu- 
lation of the program and transmitted 
it to the WPB. 

—O-P-D— 


FDA Field Organization 


Revision Announced 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Changes in the field organization of 
the Food Distribution Administration 
have been announced by the War Food 
Administration. Effective immediate- 
ly, the territory formerly covered by 
the Rocky Mountain and Midwest re- 
gions is being reassigned to the Great 
Lakes region with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill; to the Pacific region, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
and. to the Southwest region, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Texas. The 
consolidations are to be effectuated by 
December 1. 


This reorganization of FDA’s field 
structure reduces the number of re- 
gions from seven to five. The North- 
east region, with headquarters at New 
York city, and the South region, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., retain 
their present boundaries, 


—0-P-D— 


Chemical Fireproofing Service is the 
firm name under which C. B. Farneau 
has published an intention to conduct 
business at 1046 South Olive street, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


We can take care of the RUSH requirements 
on your order and at the same time give you 
the quality your specifications demand. 


With the most modern equipment, the 
Prentiss Mills and Warehouses are geared to 
supply you with freshly milled or whole 
goods in the least possible time. 


So the next time you are in a RUSH for Bo- 


tanicals call Prentiss— better still —do it now 
and avoid the ’rush.’’ The phone number in 
New York is WHitehall 3-8281. If you are 
in the Chicago area the phone number is 


FRAnklin 1094. 


R. J. PRENTISS & C0. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Acetophenetidin 


Naphthalene Balls & Flake 
Oil Citronella 
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a AND MILLS. 
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100 GOLD ST. 
NEW YORK 





ELM 


HISTORY 


Pilgrims landing at Plymouth in 1620 found Indians using 
it as a poultice, as a wash in skin diseases, and as a cold 
decoction in bowel affections. By 1787, settlers were calling it 
“salve bark’’ and teaching its use to the medical profession. 


Settlers and doctors gave high rating to the Indian infusion 
of shredded inner bark in fevers and diarrheas. Ultimately, 
doctors and midwives used it almost universally in childbirth. 


USE TODAY 


it is an Expectorant and Demulcent 
In Modern Medicine 


TEST COMMON NAME 


Slippery Elm 


BOTANICAL NAME 
Ulmus Fulva 


Centains not more than 2% adhering outer bark. 
Vields not more than 1% acid-insoluble ash. 


| 








Chemicals 


Essential Oils and Aromatic 


No Carryover of Lemon Oil Predicted Unless Labor Supply Be 
Increased—Swing from Peppermint 


Reports concerning business in essential oils and aromatic chemicals 
indicated that practically every quarter in this market was very busy. 
The basis of the “busyness” varied rather widely but activity was 
present and the market undertone remained very firm. 

Some found excellent demand for prompt deliveries of substitutes, 
or replacement, materials. The quantity of such merchandise now 
being marketed is very large and production of the same has in- 
creased the consumption of many old and new basic raw materials. The 
sale of fractions remaining from various distillation operations has 


mounted steadily for a long time. 


Others reported good business in basic natural or chemical products. 
most of which were reported in subnormal supply and the prices for 
which showed marked strength. Essential oils proved to be the supply 
angle which has been hit hardest, although the supply of synthetic 
aromatics made from coaltar derivatives was kept moderate by the 
inability of manufacturers to get larger allocations of their basic raw 


materials. 

Lemon oil continued in exception- 
ally tight position and it was pre- 
dicted that there would be no carry- 
over at the end of the year when the 
new crop season begins. Peppermint 
business was still under the blight of 
officially controlled prices at levels 
which are alleged to yield insufficient 
profits. In fact, some said net profits 
could not be shown at dealers’ ceil- 
ings. One important factor said he 
was out of the peppermint distribu- 
tion business until a net profit could 
be made. Demand for orange oil has 
been improved by the crisis in pep- 
permint and some think there may 
be a measure of permanency in the 
shift from peppermint. 


Essential Oils 


Angelica.—Offerings of seed oil re- 
ported made from North Africa. Prac- 
tically no spot oil of any sort avail- 
able. 

Bois de Rose.—No further easing of 
prices. Situation actually called basic- 
ally firm based on the supplies avail- 
able here and in the primary market, 
plus the cost of replacement goods and 
the quantities offered for export. 

Cananga.—Although the supply is 
not large, it is fairly well distributed 
locally and available on a price basis 
that is not only firm, but also rather 
wider in range than in ordinary time. 
Not much call. 


Juniper.—Berry oil available on spot 
now is usually the product of domes- 
tic distillation—which product is defi- 
nitely different from the oil formerly 
imported. An offering of oil made 
from Juniper Communis berries re- 
ported available for shipment from 
North Africa at $25 per pound. 

Lemon. — Additional reports of 
shortage of lemon oil and tightness in 
the matter of deliveries developed 
last week. One quarter went so 
far as to state that there would 
be no carryover into the new 
crop season on the Pacific Coast. 
Against this was a further report that 
suggested the possibility of larger 
quantities of oil resulting from the 
production of large amounts of lemon 
juice for delivery to the Food Distri- 
bution Administration, probably for 
armed forces and lend-lease opera- 
tions. More production of juice was 
said to provide more lemon peels for 
oil making purposes. However, all 
angles of the production situation 
finally come up against the avail- 
ability of labor. War plants have 
drained labor supplies drastically on 
the Pacific Coast, high wages in ship- 
yards, for example, being more than 
lemon oil producers could compete 
with. Producers say there is no short- 
age of lemons, but only a shortage 
of workers. Meanwhile, any kind of a 
shortage keeps prompt delivery oil 
stocks at a level making rationing ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Peppermint.—Nothing in the price 
situation on peppermint oil would en- 
courage the dealers and the consum- 
ers they supply to continue major dis- 
tribution and use of that article, says 
the trade in most instances. Dealers 
find the margin of “profit” distinctly 
discouraging and consumers find pre- 
vailing prices to them high enough to 
develop a trend toward other flavors 
—orange, for example. One prominent 
quarter went so far last week as to 
say that “we have gone out of the pep- 


IIIS — SSSS==a=xaw 
Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical essential oils on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 
247.0 247.0 246.3 283.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page. 4. 
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permint oil business until such time 
as we can get oil to sell at an actual 
profit and not one solely of the paper 
kind.” And this was one of the few 
dealers admitting, in the previous 
week, to the ownership of peppermint 
oil actually in his warehouse. 

Rue.—Quotations were distinctly 
pain‘ed with the color of prices in 
name only. Two quotes were noted, 
one at $8.25 and the other at $10. 

Sage—A spot parcel of clary sage 
was reported available at $28 per 
pound. Most dealers had no sage oil 
of any sort to offer. 

Snakeroot.—Replacement of this ar- 
ticle has been hampered by the un- 
availability of raw material supplies. 
At the moment and for the time being 
the market is clear of supplies. 

Spearmint.—Far less tension is noted 
in the position of this article than pre- 
vails in peppermint, though produc- 
tion rests in practically the same 
hands. Ceiled at $3.50 per pound for 
the farmers and $3.75 per pound for 
dealers, the article passed through a 
very quiet week. 

Sweet Birch.—A market of average 
activity proved sufficient to support 
a price position of $3.85 to $5.75 per 
pound for northern and $2.50 to $5 
for southern oil. 

Tansy.—The production was be- 
lieved to be less than the normal in 
recent years. Although distribution 
of stocks was not broad, it seemed suf- 
ficient to cope with the at present not 
substantial demand. 

Thyme.—Stocks proved to be in ex- 
cellent shape and:more canbe brought 
in as needed without too much diffi- 
culty. Prices remained steady and 
demand was still somewhat jobbing in 
character. 

Vetiver——Stocks available on spot 
were restricted to odd lots held at 
strong, high prices—such as $25, $27.50, 
and $30 per pound. Apparently it was 
Java oil that was so quoted, but there 
has been no replacement direct from 
the primary market since the Nips 
moved in. 

Wintergreen.—Demand showed mod- 
erate improvement, giving prices a 
firmer undertone and making for ad- 
ditional strength to market undertone 
as the result of replacement offerings 
which had to be bought to replen- 
ish some reduced spot holdings. 

Wormseed.—Dealers usually featur- 
ing this oil are holding off from indi- 
cating market values. It is pointed 
out that the article is a “farmer” oil 
and, hence, afflicted with some of that 


Current prices on essential oils and aromatic chemicals are given in. the 
alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 9 











Mr. Robin is a man of great personal charm. A student of 
languages who received his Philology degree from the cele- 
brated University of Leige, Mr. Robin speaks 8 langua 
fluently . . . used this great attribute to pattern a great sales 
career in export markets. His travels have been world-wide. 
This and his knowledge of customs and business methods in 
many lands are among the reasons for the outstanding growth 
of MM&R's export sales. 
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MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, inc 





16 DESBROSSES ST. \ /x\\/ NEW YORK 


Leos Angeles: Braun Corp. 
Toronto : Richardson Agencies 


San Francisco: Braun Knecht, Heilmann Co. e 
Seattle, Portiand, Spokane: Van Waters & Rogers . 


Today's Specials— 
RESIN LABDANUM 
RESIN OLIBANUM 


RESIN OPOPONAX 
RESIN STYRAX 


GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 
427-429 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal @ Factory: Brooklyn 


D. W. HUTCHINSON & CO., Inc. 
import ESSENTIAL OILS EXPORT 


162-164 Front Street Established 1896 New York City 





GLYZONE 


A glycerine substitute 


Write for Samples and 
Quotations 





yreremarty You Can Place 
QUALITY SIX MONTHS’ CONTRACTS 


at these NEW, LOW PRICES! 


Oil Orange Sweet USP XII California Coldpressed 
» » » $1.50 per Ib. in 25 Ib. cans 


Oil Orange Sweet California Distilled 
- «= 75¢ per ib. in 25 ib. cans 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 
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PERFUMES 


DEODORIZERS 


for every use 
Write us fully concerning your needs 


ORBIS 


PRODUCTS CORP. 
215 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 





sort of trouble that hit ——— 
t 


known to be available. There was a 
fair holding of Bourbon material, but 
prices ranged all over the lot, no two 
dealers with oil in stock being more 
than moderately close in quotations. 
The range was $11 to $17.50 per pound, 
according to dealer. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Benzaldehyde.-—Insufficient produc- 
tion keeps output of other aromatics 
under wraps. Strong position in all 
respects. 

Benzyl Compounds.—Since the sup- 
ply of raw material is definitely limit- 
ed, production of enough derived aro- 
matics is proving impossible. Demand 
was good, but was met usually on a 
“part-time” basis, 

Cinnamic Alcohol—Not too plenti- 
ful and definitely strong in price. 

Coumarin. — Production taken up 
promptly, leaving little surplus sup- 


ply. 

Ethyl Vanillin—Consumers take up 
production promptly and in excellent 
volume. The situation is close to be- 
ing tight in some quarters. 

Eugenol. — Reserves moderate to 
light. Undertones firm. Prices strong. 

Linalyl Acetate. — Creation of a 
backlog of reserves proves difficult. 
Situation remains firm to strong as 
demand holds good. 

Methyl Salicylate—With producer 
and distributor prices now ceiled offi- 
cially, black market operations are ex- 
pecied to sink low and, possibly, dis- 
appear. Uncontrolled resales had been 
made as high as $1.30 per pound 
against the producers’ minimum of 
35c. since 1938, 

~-O-P-D— 


Boston BIMS Golf 

BIMS of Boston held its final golf 
outing at Woodland Country Club, 
September 30. Low gross was won by 
Peter Forsman of the C, H. Forsman 
Company; low ys M. E. Nourse of 
Howe & French, In 


per 


L. B. Dobie, of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, has been appointed a member 
of the scientific advisory committee of 
the Toilet Goods Association, Inc, 





Erwin, Wasey & Co. Names 
Miss O’Brien to Post 

Miss Florence R. O’Brien has been 
appointed vice-president of Erwin, 


agency’s drug and cosmetic accounts. 
ted for many years with the 
late Charles Johnstone, in the early 
development of drug and cosmetic ad- 
vertising techniques, Miss O’Brien has 
had long experience in the creation 
and testing of drug and cosmetic ad- 
vertising and the merchandising and 
marketing of these products. 


—0-P-D— 


Axman Gets Silver Star 
Sergeant Julius Axman, this city, 
formerly with Standard Synthetics, 
Inc., essential oils, New York, has been 
awarded the medal of the Silver Star 
for brave and brilliant work in Sicily. 
Sergeant Axman is paratrooper. 


—0-P-D— 


T.G.A. in New Quarters 

The Toilet Goods Association is now 
located in new offices in Room 1427, 
Time & Life building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. The tele- 
phone number remains the same, CO- 
lumbus 5-5443, 

—O-P-D— 


Custer in Navy 


Edgar A. Custer, who has been 
affiliated with F. W. Berk & Co., this 
city, has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant Bg in the Navy. He has been 


University. 


POLAK & SCHWARZ 


667 Washington St. New York 14, N.Y. 
Phone: CHelsea 2-6525 Cable: Poschwa 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
FRUIT FLAVORS 
PERFUME MATERIALS 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


ESSENTIAL OIL FIRM 


On? 


An important house of national standing, 
ample finances, desires to purchase all or 


majority stock of substantial established 
Essential Oil firm. 


Prefer to have contact with principals 


only, under confidential conditions. 


Please address reply to Executive Head, 
Box 636, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





Petroleum Derivatives 


Makers of Aromatic and Other Naphthas Switching From Xylol 
to Toluol and From Pure to Motor Benzol 


War Production Board’s latest measures for conserving supplies of 
benzol and xylol, in order to assure adequate quantities for such dis- 
tinctly war program products as aviation gasoline, synthetic rubber 
and munitions, are having notable repercussions in several depart- 
ments of the petroleum derivatives industries, especially in those en- 
gaged in the production and marketing of high-solvency aromatic and 


other naphtha solvents. 


As a result of WPB’s new conservation measures along these lines, 
processors of the high solvency aromatic naphthas under allocation, 
who had hitherto been using petroleum xylol in the form of xylene 
as their basic material in making these solvents, are now being re- 
quested to use for this purpose a substitute mixture, 25 percent toluol 


and 75 percent 3 


xylol, while producers of some of the other solvents, 


heretofore employing pure benzol in their manufacturing operations, 
have been informed that after November 1 they will have to have 
recourse to motor benzol, unless they require the pure benzol for the 


making of rubber solvents, dewaxing 
solvents, rubber adhesives or extrac- 
tion oils, 

Aside from authorizing an increase 
of 20 cents per barrel in the premium 
price of Franklin heavy sand crude 
petroleum, produced in Venango 
County, Pennsylvania, which will not 
be reflected in higher prices for de- 
rivatives, OPA has made no further 
moves toward lifting price ceilings on 
crude oil, remaining steadfast in its 
refusal to grant a general upward re- 
vision of prices to the extent of 35 
cents per barrel, as requested by the 
Petroleum Administrator and the in- 
dependent producers, despite the pres- 
entation of many new arguments in 
favor of such a move, as affording a 
greatly needed incentive for intensi- 
fied search for new sources of supply 
amid rising costs of such exploratory 
operations in hitherto unproven fields. 

Meanwhile, independent refiners, 
particularly those in Pennsylvania and 
the Middle West, are experiencing 
great difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies of crude oil. 


Solvents and Diluents 


Aromatic Solvents—In line with its 
new policy of conserving supplies of 
xylol, for use in the making of certain 
munitions, wherein toluol was for- 
merly employed, the War Production 
Board is now allocating to processors 
of the high-solvency aromatic naph- 
thas, which have been under allocation 
control for more than a year, a mix- 
ture of petroleum toluol and petroleum 
xylol, to serve, in the form of a xylene 
compound, in place of the erstwhile 
xylene, made from pure xylol, as the 
new base for the manufacture of these 
allocated aromatic solvents. The 
xylene mixture, thus introduced into 
the refineries, for the making of these 
allocated aromatic solvents, is 25 per- 
cent toluol and 75 percent xylol in its 
composition. It is deemed probable 
that the percentage of toluol in this 
mixture will soon be increased. Prices 
firmly maintained throughout the list. 

Cleaners’ Naphtha—Still in keen 
request on all scores, with a sizable 
quantity moving steadily into both 
military and civilian accounts. Tone 
strong. 

Lacquer Diluent. — Buying move- 
ment still reaching a considerable 
volume. Market holding firm. 

Mineral Spirit. — In undiminished 
demand, with sizable shipments being 
made of virtually all grades. Prices 
strongly held. ee 

Rubber Solvent.—Special exemption 
from WPB’s contemplated ban on the 
use of pure benzol, effective November 
1, has been granted to makers of all 
rubber solvents, with the result that 
these processors are undisturbed by 
the shutdown on use of this primary 
petroleum deriva'ive for other uses 
and the consequent turning of those 
affected by it to motor benzol as a 
substitute. Producers of synthetic 
rubber continue to swell their takings. 
Market strong. 


Stoddard Solvent.—Buying interest 
and movement still reaching goodly 
volume. Not affected by WPB’s No- 
vember 1 stopping of use of pure 
benzol, as this solvent comes within 
the category of material in making 
which pure benzol is permitted. Buy- 
ing of this solvent continues extensive 





Price Changes 

Advanced 
Crude petroleum, Franklin heavy 
= field, Pennsylvania, 20c. per 
Gasoline, 70 and 72-74-octane, Cali- 
fornia, %c. per gal. 
Kerosene, 41-48 and 42-44 water- 
white, Oklahoma, %c. per gal. 

Reduced 

None 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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on military account and only a little 
less so on civilian account. 


V.M.&.P. Naphtha.—Paint trade still 
buying steadily of this solvent, with 
war production contractors leading in 
the purchases. Prices firmly held 
throughout. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago, Oct. 8—A quiet but firm un- 
dertone pervades the market for sol- 
vents and diluents in this center. Ac- 
tivity is largely routine but there is 
sufficient buying interest to keep the 
situation from becoming apathetic. Tak- 
ings by the paint industry are quite 
substantial. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 8—Opinion is cur- . 


rent here that, barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, the squeeze in solvents and 
diluents will henceforth give way to a 
leveling off in the demand. In fact, one 
producer of these petroleum specialties 
on the Pacific Coast states that this 
condition is rapidly approaching. 

Tulsa, Oct. 8—Because of the un- 
abated government requirements for the 
chief compenents of aviation gasoline 
and synthetic rubber, which is still 
diverting a considerable refinery capac- 
ity in this area, prguction of solvents 
and diluents continues to be held down 
to relatively small proportions. With 
operations thus limited, the market here 
manifests a strong undertone. 


Lighter Fractions 


Butane.—So extensive is the drain 
upon supplies of this hydrocarbon, oc- 
casioned by the seemingly insatiable 
call for components of high-octane 
gasoline, that there is little of this 
liquefied gas available for civilian use 
in home or industry. Market hold- 
ing very firm. 

Heptane.—Still moving steadily into 
consuming channels. Tone strong. 

Hexane,— Continues in moderate 
inquiry. No change in price struc- 
ture. 

Octanes.—Buying interest keeps up 
well. Prices well maintained, 

Pentanes.—While buying for civil- 
ian account is expanding, the bulk of 
the purchasing at this time is con- 
fined to satisfaction of military de- 
mands, 

Propane.—War production contrac- 
tors continue the largest purchasers 
with the result that the market is 
swept clean of all except a modicum 


‘ of offerings which is being snapped 


up by civilian consumers. Market 


holding firm. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Continued pull on 
available supplies of the lighter hydro- 





Association Meetings:— 


American Petroleum Institute, Palmer House, Chicago, November 


8 to 11. 


Current prices on petroleum derivatives are given in the alphabetical list: of 


prices beginning on page 9 


carbons is a prime feature of the mar- 
ket for these liquefied gases, in which 
sellers are finding themselves unable to 
keep up with all demands currently 
registered. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 8—The market for 
liquefied gases in this area is still hold- 
ing steady, with no particular change in 
the picture. High-octane gasoline 
manufacture is taking up the bulk of 
the supplies. Private consumption con- 
tinues held down to whatever producers 
are able to release, which lately has 
been far from sufficient. 


Tulsa, Oct. 8.—A brisk call continues 
to be reported for all the lighter hydro- 
carbons, with orders pouring into the 
market greatly in excess of the avail- 
able supply. Market holding resultantly 
firm. 


Petrolatums and Waxes 

Amorphous Waxes.—Still in moder- 
ate request, with supplies sufficient to 
take care of routine orders. Market 
steady. 

Paraffin—Demand for virtually all 
the high-melting-point waxes keeps 
mounting and there has been no 
further easing of the exceedingly tight 
supply situation in crude scale, semi- 
refined and fully-refined grades other 
than that mentioned a week ago, when 
some of the hitherto unobtainable 
grades above the 133-135 A.M.P. de- 
scription became available in small 
amounts in a few quarters. 

Petrolatums.— A steady movement 
is recorded in U.S.P., veterinarian and 
technical grades. Prices are being 
well maintained on the basis of the 
levels reached in the markups of last 
July from the readjusted schedules of 
last November. Some producers and 
suppliers are still experiencing diffi- 
culties in obtaining reasonably speedy 
returns of their old steel drums and 
in making entirely satisfactory ship- 
ments in fiber drums and other con- 
tainers to which they have had to have 
recourse when deprived of supplies of 
new steel drums. 


ae 





White Mineral Oils.—Both technical 
and U.S.P. grades continue in lively 
request with supplies adequate for 
current needs. Tone steady. 


Markets at Other Centers 


* Chicago, Oct. 8-—The buying move- = 


ment continues at a reasonably active 
rate in virtually all grades of petroleum 
waxes and petrolatums. Suppliers have 
been unable to meet all requirements. 
Tone firm all around. 

Los Angeles, Oct. 8—A steady demand 
for high-melting-point paraffin remains 
as consistent and insistent as ever, with 
supplies wholly inadequate for meeting 
it. 
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Scientific and Professional Services 





ALEXANDER, JEROME Leather» Tanning Materials - Furs DETERMINATIONS” 
Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer SAMPLING, ANALYSES, RESEARCH, The Gray Industrial 
evectsl experience in colloid chemistry and its applications. CONSULTATION Laboratories 
for ts, Processes, Products and Apparatus. For Leather, Fur and Allied Trades 
; . ISTS Ai 
Research Advice, Investigations, E Testimony THE SLAIN aveny ‘ CHEM ss a ENGINEERS 


New York City | 143.145 West 20th Street New York 


Tel. CHelsea 2-3520-21 


Bureau of Chemistry 


50 East 4let Street 
Member:—Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 

















ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS|®urceucf Chemistry /™E Cutt am pes 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, Inc. 2 een ii ae CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 
Grgnoes, Senge, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ee ‘Giyeerie, Cattle PLANT & MACHINE DESIGNING 
Spices, Chemicals, e' TESTING-CONSULTANTS 
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A Clearing House for Consultants 











CUMMINS & GRANT 
Analytical & Consulting Chemists 


ANALYSIS OF rents, OILS, “anes 
(Precious 


we Satan ie 
PLATING SOLUTIONS ND 
ALLIED MATERIALS 
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The membership, located from coast to coast, 
comprises specialists in all fields. 


For Consultants Address the Association 








961-976 Fi Ave., Ni 5 
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THE HALLMARK LABORATORIES 





Horace J. Hallowell 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS 





50 EAST 41st STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 9 N. EUTAW STREET . Formulas devel 
Reom 82 LExington 2-1130 | Baltimore, Md. CAlvert 1354 | 323 Main Street Danbury, Conn, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS— COLLAPSIBLE TUBE FILLING | Knight, B. H. 
Representation on this page would result in inquiries and JAR FILLING a 
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May we quote it to you? DAY CHEMICAL COMPANY OFFICIAL ANALYST 
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Bernard L. Oser, Pb.D., Dir. | EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Laning Company, E. M. 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., Pres. 

RESEAR RATORIES E,W. Lowe, Ph.D. W.S.Guthmann, Ph.D. | $pecializing in Perfumes, Toilet 
FOOD CH LABO , INC. La tions, Pharmaceuticals and 
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Members Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 732 Federal St. Chicage 5, Hl. Phone ES 2-8433 : 
E. M. Laning, B.Sc., Manager 


Write for “Science et Your Service” Descriptive booklet No. 21-O available 
Joseph W. E. Harrisson | J. Ehrlich, Ph.D. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
153 South Doheny Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Oharies H. LaWall—1871-1937 
LaWALL and HARRISSON 


Pharmaceutical and Chemical Resarch. Biological Assays. Pharmacological 
Studies in association with Clinical Tests. Routine Drug and Food Control. 
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SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, Ine. 
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Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


Our Staff of chemists, en- 
gineers and _ bacteriologists 
with laboratories for analysis, 
research, physical testing and 
bacteriology are prepared to 
render you every form of 
chemical service. 


303 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 
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From Laboratory, through Pilot 
Plant to full scale Production 


* 
Tol. MUrray Hill 3-0072 


250 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


The SCHEPP LABORATORIES 
RESEARCH AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
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Fuels and Lubricants 


Crude Petroleum. — Simultaneously 
with the announcement of a drop in 
the daily average production of crude 
oil for the week ended October 2 there 
has come a report on new drilling 
showing that completions of wells in 
the same week have totaled 365, of 
which 194 have been producers, thirty- 
nine gas wells and 132 dry holes, This 
compares with 325 wells completed 
during the corresponding week of last 
year, with 172 proving to be pro- 
ducers, thirty-three gas wells and 120 
dry holes, But it is noteworthy that 
the combined*=totals of completions so 
far this year have reached only 12,972, 
against 13,572 for the similar period in 
1942. The daily average output for the 
week in question has shown a decrease 
of 15,900 barrels, amounting to 4,327,- 
500 barrels, contrasted . with. 3,684,500 
barrels a year ago. 

Gasoline.—Supplies of. gasoline have 
increased in the week ended 


October 2 by 104,000 barrels to 70,128,- 
000 barrels, compared with 70,024,000 
barrels in the previous week and 
78,080,000 barrels for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

Refiners of gasoline in California 
have marked up their prices for 70- 
octane and 72-74-octane grades by a 
quarter cent per gallon, making their 
revised quotations for these grades 
5%c. and 6%c., respectively, while, 
maintaining their quotation on 78- 
octane at 7%c. per gallon. 

Kerosene. — Refiners in Oklahoma 
have generally advanced their prices 
for 41-43 and 42-44 waterwhite grades 
by three-eighths of a cent per gallon, 
making their revised quotations on 
these grades 4%c. and 4%c., re- 
spectively. 

—O-P-D— 

Albert S. Kiefer, formerly with the 
Sinclair Oil Company, Louisville, has 
been promoted to captain in the Army 
Ordnance Department, where he is a 

specialist .in..lubrication. 


Industrial Instruments 


L-Order Revoked 


Limitation order L-234, issued De- 
cember 24, 1942, which provided for 
scheduling operations for industrial 
type instruments, has been revoked 
because those instruments are now 
classified under general scheduling 
order M-293. Types of industrial in- 
struments affected include pyrometers, 
tube system temperature instruments, 
liquid level instruments, industrial 
thermometers, pressure gauges, flow 
instruments, combustion control equip- 
ment, control valves and regulators, 
the Radio and Radar Division of the 
War Production Board has announced. 

—O-P=-D— 
Employee Sermons Published 

A collection of talks to warworkers 
on attitudes and -activities essential 
to the adequate carrying on of the 
production program has been pub- 
lished in a pocket-size handbook by 


the National Foremen’s Institute, 
Deep River, Conn. It covers absen- 
teeism, health, waste, safety, coopera- 
tion, the problems of management, 
taxation, and other topics timely out- 
standing in personnel relations. This 
Wartime Worker’s Handbook is de- 
signed for distribution among em- 
ployees. It is priced from 12% cents 
a copy in lots of fifty downward for 


larger lots. 
—O-P-D— 


Shell Chemical Now 
Division of Parent Corp. 
- The Shell Chemical Company has 
been merged with its parent corpora- 
tion, the Shell Union Oil Corporation. 
Business formerly conducted by Shell 
Chemical Company will be continued 
by Shell Chemical Division of Shell 
Union Oil Corporation. 
—6--0— 
Courtier Perfumes, Inc., has moved 


its offices to 220-226 West Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York 12, N. Y. 








Fertilizer Materials 


Potash Supply Outlook Suggests Shortage — Other Fertilizer 
Materials Seem Sufficient for Requirements 


While improvement in the supply outlook for nitrogen has taken 
place through recent releases of soda nitrate and ammonia nitrate, 
the potash supply situation indicates a shortage. WPB allocations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944 reveal that the chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries will use 85,000 tons, an increase of 17,700 tons over 
the previous annual allotment. Agriculture allotments to the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii amounted to 540,000 tons with mini- 
mum estimates to meet required goals at 564,000 tons. While domestic 
production is at a rate of approximately 700,000 tons a year, allocations 
have brought the supply outlook down to a definitely low state. 

Contributing to the favorable influences assuring greater supplies of 
nitrogenous fertilizers is the fact that Canadian plants which had been 
shipping ammonia nitrate into the United States, are conditioning their 
product to eliminate caking. Department of Agriculture states that in 
the form this chemical is now being received makes it readily usable 
for fertilizer purposes. Demand has been steadily mounting so that 





shipments for October cannot be en- 
tirely satisfied. Estimates place the 
amount available this year at 345,900 
tons. 

Concerning superphosphate, it was 
stated that capacity production on 
July 1 suggested a total of 8,555,000 
tons. Facilities could not be utilized 
entirely because of factories far from 
sulphuric acid plants, difficulties with 
manpower shortage and maintenance 
and transportation problems. It was 
expected that by July 1, 1944 the an- 
nual output would be at the rate of 
7,600,000 tons, or an increase of about 
1,500,000 tons over the previous year. 

No relief was accorded the supply 
situation in tankage, bone meal or fish 
scrap markets. The available stock 
for fertilizer requirements was defi- 
nitely short. Arrivals of substantial 
quantities of tankage last week will 
be utilized to satisfy feeding wants. 

Removal of restrictions from castor 
oil, in reference to use and delivery, 
created the opinion that the produc- 
tion of pomace might be increased. 


Nitrogenates 


Ammonia Nitrate. — Demand has 
shown steady expansion and it was 
reported doubtful if the available 
supply would be sufficient to meet the 
month’s requirements. The trouble- 
some feature of the product has been 
solved and buying interest has re- 
vealed measurable improvement. 

Ammonia Sulphate.—Recent alloca- 
tion, averaging an increase of 40 per- 
cent, has improved the supply outlook. 
Due to the fact that some of the 
smaller fertilizer manufacturers are 
confused as to the amount of potash 
they will receive, buying from this 
source has continued along restricted 
lines. Estimates on operations of by- 
product cokeovens for the week ended 
October 2 indicate a production of 
39,544,240 pounds from that source. 

Bone Meal.—No improvement in 
the supply situation could be noted 
and the market retained a very tight 
position with offerings almost impos- 
sible to secure. 

Castor Pomace.—Demand remained 
sufficiently active to absorh produc- 
tion and no stock accumulations were 
noted. According to reports, the gov- 
ernment has an option on part of the 
output which can be executed when- 
ever the necessity requires. Recent 
importations of beans seem to have 
improved the supply situation, while 
the removal of restrictions on the use 
and delivery of castor oil over the 
balance of the year was taken as sug- 
gestive of a broader output of pomace. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Arrivals during 
the week aggregated 63,220 bags from 
South America. 

Soda Nitrate. — Supply conditions 
have improved through the release of 
48,000 tons. This covers both domestic 
and imported varieties and will bene- 
fit mixers who distribute in the agri- 
cultural sections of the Eastern and 
South Atlantic States for Fall crops. 

Tankage. — Regular shipments of 
processed material held a satisfactory 
average. New business was more or 
less routine, as most of the contract 
orders were reported to have been 
placed around July 1. Prices have 
been adjusted to comply with the re- 
cently established ceiling levels. Im- 





Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 


Reduced 
None 
Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
four typical fertilizer materials 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 
1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 
71.8 718 718 71.8 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


_C”Cl——oo——S——-—L——y——E——=x—L—--= 


portations from South America last 
week included 14,369 bags of tankage, 
3,009 bags of tankage cakes, and 3,948 
bags of cracklings. All of this ma- 
terial will probably be used for feed- 
ing purposes. WFA has purchased 
342,000 pounds of liver and granular 
tankage at $7.46 per 100 pounds, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 


Phosphates 


Phosphate Rock. — Shipments of 
Florida and Tennessee material were 
reported heavy and, aside from the 
labor shortage, the supply situation 
showed ample stocks to meet require- 
ments. The price situation of the 
market continued firm. 

Superphosphate.—Shipments broad- 
ened to satisfy an increased demand 
and the general movement continued 
along satisfactory lines. Production 
has been stepped up to some extent 
regardless of difficulties experienced 
in manpower shortage. The situation 
in triple showed no material improve- 
ment. Demand for lend-lease re- 
mained unabated and supply condi- 
tions were visibly tight with no sub- 
stantial relief in sight for the balance 
of the year. 


Potashes 

According to reported estimates of 
WFA, 564,000 tons of potash will be 
the minimum amount required to 
meet agricultural requirements for 
1943-1944. Total allocations approved 
by WPB give the United Kingdom 
36,000 tons; Canada, 35,000 tons; Latin 
America and other export, 4,000 tons; 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the United 
States, 540,000 tons. Last year the 
distribution to fertilizer companies 
aggregated 590,000 tons, against 461,000 
tons in 1941. The shortage of potash 
indicates a lower average content of 
potash in mixed fertilizers than noted 
either in 1942 or 1941. Regardless of 
the fact that production is proceeding 
at record levels, allocations have re- 
duced the available supply in sight 
to an exceedingly low point. 


Sulphur and Pyrites 
Supply reported adequate to meet 
requirements, although labor condi- 
tions may subject shipments to man- 
power bottlenecks on occasions. 
—Continued on page 104 


Association Meetings 


Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, Statler Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D. C., October 27 and 28. 


National Pest Control Ass’n, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, October 25 to 27. 
Current prices on petroleum derivatives are given in the alphabetical list of 


prices beginning on page 9 


SULPHUR GOES FLYING 


In the sixth century A. D. a Chinese physi- 
cian mixed sulphur with gold, cinnabar and 
asurite, and concocted what he called a 
“flying elixir.’’ One drink of it, he predicted, 
would enable a man to fly. Needless to say, 
the effect of the elixir was gastronomical 
instead of aeronautical. 


If he were alive today, however, the physi- 
cian might derive some consolation from 


the fact that sulphur does help man to fly, 
aiding in such processes as vulcanization 


of rubber for tires and other airplane parts, 
pickling of some of the metals and produc- 
tion of high-test aviation fuel. 


From almost as far back as the first time 
sulphur went flying, we have supplied con- 
sumers with a 99)4 per cent pure product, 
mined from deposits on the Gulf Coast and 
free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 





This Trade-Mark is a Monument 


to 


‘ HE RED INDIAN symbol is the trade- 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


mark of Potash Company of Amer- 
ica, one of the major units in the 
potash industry. 

This young, vigorous industry was 
born of battle—an American battle 
in the desert of our own great west. 

Both in agriculture and in indus- 
try, the P.C.A, Red Indian symbol 


a Great Desert 


“gee z 


Victory 
me a 
, ial : nay . a . ~ 

ST naa Iogear 





grows steadily in importance. Keep 
your eye onthis trade-mark. Through- 
out the war and in the peace which 
follows Victory, it is a safe symbol 
to tie to. 

It stands for Potash of uniform 
quality, for co-operation with, and 
service to the fertilizer industry, to 
the highest possible degree, 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Agencies Wanted 


POST-WAR EUROPE—Far-sighted raw 
material manufacturers for paint indus- 
try interested in exports to Europe con- 
tact specialist. Gentleman with fifteen 
years’ experience and good personal 
connections throughout the whole Euro- 


pean paint factories wishes to take over 
exclusive agencies or be sole distributor 
for Europe. Preferred colors, synthethic 
gums, driers, etc. Actually living in 
South America wishes to start imme- 
diately after war. BOX 640, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


Business Wants and Offers 


RATES PER INSERTION—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Help Wanted and Positions Sought — Minimum $2.00, thirty-six words or less; 35¢ for each additional six words. 


All Other Classified A dvertisements — $5.00 thirty-six words or less; 85c for each additional six words or fraction. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Our expansion program re- 
quires additional equipment. We need 
fron and wood filter presses, jacketed 
kettles, mixer, pulverizer, dryer, etc. 
No dealers. Send your offerings to BOX 
642, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Factories Wanted 


PAINT FACTORY wanted. We will buy 
or lease within 25 miles of New York 
City. Confidential. Any size, with or 
without your trade name. BOX 658, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 









Materials Offered 


ete 
FOR SALE—All kinds of roots, herbs, 
barks, flowers, berries and beeswax. We 
are ready to consider your order on any 
of the above items. Coeburn Produce 
Company, Corner Second and Grand 
streets, Coeburn, Va. 

cuisine telecine ienapmatisieimmmepanenneiae 
PAINTERS CAPS, paperhanger aprons 
and all other forms of cloth advertising 
specialties; samples and information on 
request. Minnesota Specialty Co., 119 N. 
Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





—Continued on page 103 


BACK THE ATTACK! Buy Bonds and 
Speed up Production with “CONSOLIDATED” Machinery 


LIQUIDATION 


Machinery and Equipment of a Compounding and Grease Piant, 554 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


FILTER PRESSES 
1—42” x 42” cast iron, recessed, 58 chambers, open delivery, 1” cake 


MIXING TANKS 
1—Steel Open 86” dia. x 7’ high, 3000 gal 
pulley driven. * ™ 


1—Stee! Open, Coll Heated 8’f * deep. 
1650 gal. pulley driven. ee oe 


SPECIAL ITEMS FROM STOCK 
1—P & S. 9-Truck ATMOSPHERIC DRYER, 1,562 
sq. ft. tray surface. 

MILLS, 1—4 x 4 Burrstone Lined; 
1—# x © jacketed Steet Lined; 1—32” x 42” 
Rubber Lined, Other sizes. 

6—3 ROLLER MILLS, up to 16x40. 
6—DRY POWDER MIXERS, 1000 ibs., 200 ibs., 
other sizes. 


2—W. & P. MIXERS, sizes 21-X-BB 
R: 1—size 15, 100 gal. 
gal. jacketed; other sizes. 
2—4'x6’ Iron OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTERS; 
1—tron 5’x4’. 


625 
: 1—size 14, 


7—HEAT EXCHANGERS, 50 to 1600 sq. ft. heat- 
ing surface; other sizes. 

3—Cresson Morris 48’’ Copper basket, direct m. ¢. 
CENTRIFUGALS. Ball bearing j 


6—RAYMOND PULVERIZERS, 4-Roll Low Side, 
No. 3, No. 1, No. 0000. 


thet 30 Imperial Jack. MIXER; 1—No 10 


1—Sehaeffer size 14 POIDOMETER. 

3—2” Wilfley SAND PUMPS. 

. * 7 

w seen tne: 0 

16—ROTARY VACUUM DRYERS; 3—Buffalo 5’x20’; 
5—Devine 4’x25’; 1—Devine 4x30’; 1—Stru- 
thers Wells 30” x 12’. 

3—ATMOSPHERIC DRUM DRYERS 4’x 12’. 

20—25 gal. MONEL open TANKS; 12—45 gal. 

1—3’ x 4’ Denver ROD MILL 


29—CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS, 12” to 72” 
bronze and stee! baskets, belt and motor drives. 


eens SCALE CARTON PACKAGING 


2 —Batteries of two each TYLER HUMMER SCREENS 
4’x5’, single deck, other sizes. 


1—14’ dia. WEDGE FURNACE, 7—hearth, complete. 

5—Syeg, fost ROTARY DRYERS 4’ x 30’, 5’ x 30’, 
‘x24’. 

1—36’ dia, Cast Iron COLUMN, 23’’ high. 

1—355 ¢.f.m. Ingersoll Rand AIR COMPRESSOR, 

1—20’ x 10’ DORR THICKENER, 


STEEL JACKETED AGITATED KETTLES 
2—86” die. x 7’9’ high, bottom jacket, 2400 gal. 


1—66” dia. x 5’ high, 900 gal. 


STEEL VERTICAL TANKS 
4—Closed 6’ x 2310” high, 5000 gal. 
2—Open 9’ x 7’ high, 3300 gal. 

—Open 4’ x & 


6—Open 6’6 I. 
1—Open xs” hight 480 mn 





Liquidation 


BLAST FURNACE 


and accessories 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Blowing Engines; Turbe Blower, 
25000 C. F. M. at 18, P. 8.1; 
Bucket Elevators; Briquetting 
Equipment; Dracco Pneumatic 
conveyer for 30 T.P.H. with Dracco 
Dust Collector; Orum Hoists; Nash 
Ne. 8 Vacuum Pump; 4 AC 
Motors, up te 125 HP. 


SEND FOR DETAILED LIST 
ARRANGE TO INSPECT 



















1—8’ Denver HYDRO-CLASSIFIER, with motors. 

9—Coal PULVERIZERS, various sizes and makes. 

1—Dings MAGNETIC SEPARATOR, for 15’ belt. 

1—Day 5-gal. jacketed MOGUL MIXER. 

2—BROUGHTON 1500 Ibs. MIXERS 

1—Ross No. 30 Mammoth 37 gal. PONY MIXER; 
Other sizes. 


3—STOKES steam heated WATER STILLS, 5, 10, 
25 gal. per hour. 


1—ALUMINUM 350 gal. Jacketed Agitated Kettle 


1—ALUMINUM 275 gal. Jacketed Agitated Kettle, 
with Aluminum Agitator, m.d. 


3—CRUSHING ROLLS, 36 x 16” Sturtevant, 40 x 
16'’ Colorado Iron Works. 


2—Hardinge BALL MILLS, 4’6” x 16”, 5’ x 22”. 

3—ROTARY KILNS, 4 x 30’, 5’ x 50’, 7’ x 120. 

4—BELT CONVEYORS, 30” x 110’, 14” x 30’, 14” x 
65’, 30’ x 425". 


1—Dracco PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR, 30T.P.H, 
with dust collector. 





STEEL RECTANGULAR OPEN 
TANKS 


1-86” long x 4’6’’ wide x 6’3” high, 

2—10 long x 7°6” wide x 5/10” high, 3300 gal. 
1—¥ long x 4’ wide x 6’6” high, 3150 gal. 
2—12" long x 5’6” wide x 6” high, 3000 gai. 
1—1?' tong x ¥ wide x & , 2690 gal. 
1—8’ long x & wide x 5’ high, 2400 gal. 


Liquidati 
Equipment of 
Waste Disposal and Reduction Plant 
Boston Harber, Mass. 
18—O 
he 
17,000 gallons 
2—5’ x 40’ Direct Heat Rotary Dryers 
18—Digestors, tile lined, cone bot- 
tom, 7'5” dia. x 16’, 5,600 gallons 
2—Bartlett & Snow Percolators, 8'7” 


dia. x 15’ long 

2—Bartlett & Snow steam jacketed 
Reducers, 10 dia. x 4 deep, 
sweeping agitators 

1—Sturtevant Fertilizer Unit, com- 
plete, including grinder, elevator, 
screen, mixer, etc. 

1—Mitts & Merrill CRE No. 15 
Shredder, 75 HP moter 

3—250 HP Heine Water Tube Boilers, 
150 Ib, pressure, Mass. std. 

us: Steam Pumps, 


egy - 
otors, Steam 

Disintegratee, Moad@a”” 
Send for Complete List 
















ROTEX SIFTERS 
4—No. 432 Rotex Sifters, triple deck 

size 40” x84", each a eee with 
V-belt drive, 2HP dust proof 
3/60/220-440 volt motor, starter, 
structural steel supporting 
frame. 

Excellent rebuilt condition. 


Inspect at our Newark Shops 





WANTED: Idle Machines 

Single Items or Complete 
Plants. 

You can help War Produc- 
tion by sending us your list. 





We Buy and Sell From a Single Item to a Complete Plant 


CONSOLIDATED Propucts Co., INc. 


13-18 Park Row 


New York 


Shops: 335 Doremus Avenue 


Newark, N. J. 





Buy War Bonds And Stamps Weekly 















JUST PURCHASED | 
1—Buflovak Vacuum Shelf Dryer 
with 12-42” x 42” shelves. 


1—2}4” x 146” Hard Rubber Centri- 
fugal Pump. 


1—3’ x # Lead Lined Steel Tank. 


1—Pfaudler 125 gal. Vacuum Pan, 
without jacket. 


1—Pfaudler 4 x 4’ Open Top Crystal- 
lizing Dish. 


7 a gal. Steel Agitated Jacketed 


ttle. 
1—100 gal. Duriron Jacketed Kettle. 


1—22” x 40” Closed Top Lead Lined 
Tank. 


1—4 x 4x 2’ Cone Lead Lined Wash 


Tank 
1—275 gal. Steel Lead Lined Agi- 


tated Still with lead condenser 
and piping. 
1— 500 gal. Steel Jacketed Still. 
1—Lead Coil Condenser. 


All the above 
PRACTICALLY BRAND NEW 





SPECIALS! 


1—Buflovak 5’x 10’ Rotary Vacuum 
er. 


1—Devine 4'3” x 198” Rotary Steam 
Tube Dryer. 


1—Buflovak 5’ x 6’ Atmospheric 


Drum Dryer. 
1—W.. & P. Mixer, Jacketed. 
Vacuum Type, 100 gal. 
2—Bauflovak 6 Crystallizers. 


1—Buflovak 24” x 20” V 
m Beyer. x acuum 





DRYERS—KILNS—FURNACES 
1—Vulean 6’ x 42’ Rotary Dryer, 4’’ shell. 
1—Christie Rotary Dryer, 7’6” x 757. 
1—Buflovak 5’ x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer. 
2—Rotary Vacuum 30” x 11’, 5’ x 30’. 
7—Rotary 3’ x 30’, 4’ x 30’, 5’ x 35’, 6’ x 65’. 
2—Scott Cookers, jacketed, 3’ x 5’ x 8’, good 

for vacuum. 

10—Rotary Dryers 6’ x 30’ to 8 x 70’. 


KETTLES—PANS—EVAPORATORS 
2—Buffalo 6’ dia. Atmospheric Crystallizers. 
1—Buflovak Jacketed Kettle, 42” x 60’. 
2—Copper Vacuum Pans, 2’ 6”, 7’ dias. 

25—Copper Jacketed Kettles, 10 to 300 gals. 
9—Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 to 2000 gals. 
1—Devine 60” x 48” Closed Jacketed Kettle. 


5—Single .and Multiple Effect & tors— 
Swenson, Moa 


CENTRIFUGALS 


1—Tothurst 40” Suspended Type, with 10 HP 
AC motor, bottom discharge, solid basket. 


1—Battery of 2 American Tool 40” ded 
Type, perforated beskets, bottom d rge. 


3—Tolhurst 40’ Suspended, 15 HP A 
bottom discharge, bronze cme —_— 


1—To!hurst 32” ded T 
belt driven. ee orn Cts, 
—— 32’’, 40°’, 48°’, 60”, self-balancing 


10—40”, 48” Direct Motor Driven Centrifugals 
6—Sharples No. 6 Centrifuges. 
4—DeLaval Nos. 200, 300, 600. 


MIXERS 


1—wW. & P. 100 gal. J 
Size 15, Chensee. jacketed Vacuum Mixer, 


2—W. & P. 9 and 50 Mixers. 
1—Ross 75 gal. Arm Mixer. 
2—Seott Jac! Mixers, 3’ x 5’ x 8’. 


1—Day No. 30 imperial, jacketed, 75 gai 
1—W. & P. Mixer, non-jackete: F 
Size 18, Type Vill. — Bs 
inge Can, 244 to 80 gal. 
4—Lead and Paste Mixers, 50 to 100 gal. 
1—Day Universal, Jacketed, 265 gal. 
7—Day Powder Mixers, 25 to 2000 ibs. 


FILTERS 


1—Shriver 32” x 32” Cast iron Filter P 30 
chambers, wfth Shriver Diaghragm Pome, 


45 spr. 
1—No. 5 Sweetiand Filter, with 30 copper leaves 
1—Sporry 36” © 36 dumber 
—Sperry 36” x 36’’, cast iron, 48 
3—Shriver Skeletons, 30’ to 36” capa. 
8—Oliver Rotary, 4’ x 6’ to 12’ x 20’. 
3—Sweetland Filters, Nos. 7, 10, 12. 


PULVERIZERS—GRINDERS 


1—Patterson 2’6” x 3’6” Tube Mill, porcetal 
lined, PRACTICALLY NEW. : 


4—200 gal. Pebbie Mills, 434’ x 334’. 
6—Rubber Lined Pebbie fet? 4; 36” 
36”’ x 36’, 75 to 100 gal. “a? 
18—Pebble Mills, Lab. to 600 gal. 
Ser —— Roller Mills, 9’ x 24’, 12’ x 30’, 
” x of 


3—Raymond Pulverizers, Nos. 0000, 00, 3. 
5—Colloid Mills, 34 to 160 HP. " 
15—Hammer Mills, Williams, Jaybee, ete. 


TANKS 
26—Wood Tanks, 500 to 10,000 gals. 
3—Lead Lined, 1,700 gal. Vacuum. 
10—Glass Lined, 50 to 1,500 gal. 
19—Steel, 3,500 to 20,000 gal 


MISCELLANEOUS 
5—Rotex, Tyler Screens. 
2—Heat Exchangers, 300 and 350 sq. ft. 
2—Glens Falls Sulphur Burners, 20” x 8’. 
10—Pumps, Centrifugal, Rotary, 1’’ to 6”. 
10—Vacuum Pumps, Devine, Buffalo, Nash. 
3—Pumps, Lead, Aluminum, 134” to 3’’. 
Lot of Lead Pipe and Valves, 2’ to 6’. 
Screw Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Belt 
Conveyors, ete. 
Full Line of Filling, Packaging and Label- 
ing Equipment. mens 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
SEND US YOUR LISTINGS 





Business Wants 
and Offers 


—Continued from page 102 








Materials Offered 





FOR SALE—Twenty drs. pigmented 
alkyd solution; 12 drs. clear alkyd var- 
nish combination; 25 drs. dark castor 
phenolic varnish, 15 gals. long. BOX 
663, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Write for your copy of 
Bulletin ‘‘M’’ with 
complete listing of 

desirable machinery for 


immediate delivery 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N.Y.) 


59 East 4th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








SPECIAL 

6—Autoclaves, 200 to 1500 
gals. 

12—Vertical, jacketed, agi- 

— Kettles, up to 1600 

ga 







1—Procter Automatic Conveyor Dryer. 

i—Pfaudler 350 gal. Glass Lined Tanks. 

3—150 gal. Closed Agitated, Jacketed 
Copper Kettles. 

2—20 and 35 gal. Closed, itated. 
jacketed Copper Kettles. ag 


7—Ball & Jewell, Size “‘0", Premier 
Rotary Cutters, Brand New. 


i—Ball & Jewell No. 0 Rotary Cutters. 


2—Buckeye 15 Box Hydraulic Oil 
Presses, 16’ Ram, 4,000 Ibs. P.S.1. 

1—3 Roll High Side Raymond Mill. 

i—Oliver Rotary Filter, & x @. 

4—Watson-Stillman Hydr. Pumps. 

2—%" to %" Preform Tablet Machines. 

1—W. & P. 150 gal. Jack. Mixer, Size 16. 

1—Faust 150 gal. Jack. Spiral Mixer. 

I—Buffalo Comb. Surface Condenser 
and Receiver. 

2—75 ond 1500 gal. lead lined closed 
Kettles with lead coil. 

2—5 Roll water cooled 16” x 40” Steel 
Roller Mills. 

1—Schutz-O' Neill No. 2 Gryrator Sifter. 

1—Rotex Sifter 18” x 36”. 

2—Robinson 20’ M.D. Attrition Mills. 

1—A. & F. Brown 24” Attrition Mill. 

6—Dry Mixers, 50 to 1200 Ibs. 

3—4000 gal. Vert. Acid Proof Tanks. 

8—Iron and Wood Filter Presses, 18’ 
to 36”. 

1—No. 2 Oliver |14’'x8” Duplex Vacuum 


Pamp. 
1—Pennsylwania Vac. Pump, 14 x5”. 
2—Worthington 42"x12"x12” Vacuum 
Pumps. 
2—De Laval No. 301 and 600 Multiple 
Clarifiers, motor driven. 
5—Ross 8, 15 and 40 gal. Pony Mixers. 
4—Ross 3 Roll Mills, 12’ =x30”" and 
16" x40”. 
10—Pebble and Jar Mills,Lab. to 200 gal. 
5~—Centrifugale, 26’, 32” and 40’. 
8—Stone Mills, 10” to 32”. 
8—Lead and paste Mixers, 50 to 135 


g'*. 

6—Horiz. and Vert. Mixers, up to 500 
als. 

10—“Glase Lined and Stee! Tanke ap to 


4000 gals. 

1—Schutz-O’ Neill No. | Sugar Pulver- 
izer. 

2—Schutz-O’Neill Style A, 16” and 20” 
Pulverizers. 


2—Double Roll Crushers. 
3—Williams, Raymond and Quaker City 
Hammer Mills. 
10—Electric Agitators, 4 to3 HP. 
20—Rotary Centrif. and Triplex Pumps. 
6—Ligquid, Paste and Powder Fillers. 


Only Partial Listings 
Write for Complete Bulletins 
We Buy Your Surplus Machinery 


STEIN EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


426 BROOME $T., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Materials Wanted 


WILL PURCHASE your surplus and dis- 
continued chemicais, drugs, oils, waxes, 
dyes, solvents, etc., and will pay highest 
cash prices for same. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with WPB regulations, Will make 
immediate offer. Write fully. BOX 643, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 








TO MANUFACTURERS and jobbers— 
Are you overstocked? We require im- 
mediately large or small lots, many 
items, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, sol- 
vents, aromatics, waxes, other supplies. 
Submit offerings at once. Correspond- 
ence treated confidentially. BOX 661, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





Positions Vacant 


VARNISH MAKER wanted, experienced 
in all new drying oils and gums. Not 
necessary to formulate but thoroughly 
experienced in actual cooking and di- 
recting help; good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Location in South. BOX 
628, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


SALESMEN WANTED—Men now calling 
on industry. We have streamlined a 
vitamin capsule for industrial use. Best 
buy in America. Priced at $10.00 per 
thousand. High commission. Pocket 
samples. For samples and details write 
Industrial Vitamin Service, 1036 W. Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Tl. 


KETTLES 


1—4’ x 4’ VALLEIRON CAST 
STEEL-AGITATED—600 GAL. 


2—6’ x 15’ VERTICAL-WELDED 
ys" JACKETED—3000 GAL. 


1—6’ x 8’ DISHED BOTTOM— 
BUTT STRAPPED—34” SHELL 
—1600 GAL. 


1—7’ x ¥ LEHIGH—CAST IRON 
— WITH COILS — DRIVE — 
AGITATOR—2500 GAL. 


1—8’ x 10’ LEHIGH—CAST IRON 
—WITH COILS— AGITATED 
—3000 GAL. 

























EMSCO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 





EMIL A. SCHROTH, OWNER 


41 HVATT AVE. WEWARK 5,8. J 
Phone: Mitchell 2-3536 


IN STOCK . . READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ! 
ALL OFFERINGS SUBJECT PRIOR 
SALE! 


Wire Collect for Prices and Detalis! 


2—Day three-roll Roller Mills, 
16”x40” horizontal type with 
roller bearings, direct motor 
drive. 

2—Kent three-roll Roller Mills, 
16”x40” horizontal type motor 
drive. 

1—National five-roll Roller Mill, 
with steel water-chilled Rollers, 
16”x40". 

1—National three-roll Roller Mill 
equipped with 16”x40” water 
cooled chilled steel rollers. 

1—Lehman 16”x40” three-roll Roller 
Mill with water-cooled rollers. 

1—Werner & Pfleiderer 2,500 gal- 
lon capacity double arm steam- 
jacketed Mixing Tank. 

‘ 1—Single action steam jacketed 
Mixer equipped with two 4” 
outlets; 900 gal. capacity. 

1—Stokes 400 gallon capacity. sin- 
gle arm. Mixer, direct motor 
driven. 

1—Reed 150 gallon capacity single 
and double arm Mixer. 

1—Day single and double arm 100 
gallon capacity jacketed Mixer, 
Cast-iron jacketed Kettles, 
40-50-75 gallon capacity. 


RE ER 
WE PAY CASH FOR SINGLE 
MACHINES OR ENTIRE PLANTS 


Union Standard Equipment Co. 


318-322 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 








Positions Vacant 
PHARMA(' — 
a permanent place, good salary, inter- 
esting work with a growing concern, in o> 
a pleasant city in which to live, for a 
pharmaceutical chemist conversant with ms 
the making of ethical drugs. A man, -~ 
preferably a Ph.D., capable particularly 
of improving production methods and © 
qualified to direct control work—chem- ™' 
ical, bacteriological, and biological—is 
required by an established midwestern 
manufacturer with national distribution. Q, 
Tell of your training and experience in © 
full with draft status. No inquiries will 
be made of your references until you 
say so. BOX 659, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 
CHEMIST—Draft deferred, thoroughly 
capable in food processing and manu- 
facture of flavors and extracts. Perma- 
nent in essential industry. Give full 
particulars of background, education, 
degrees held, salary desired, nationality, 
ete., in first letter. All information con- 
fidential. Location Philadelphia. BOX 
662, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
WANTED EXPERIENCED research 
chemist for work on lacquers, varnishes 
and synthetics in a New England manu- 
facturing plant. Reply BOX 66, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, giving com- 
plete details. 


Positions Wanted 
SALES EXECUTIVE drugs—Successful 


executive proven record, thoroughly 
versed modern merchandising, promo- 
tion, organization and administration. 
Profit-minded. Broad background quali- 
tles inject new and original ideas into 
sales organization. Capable leadership 
tends to proper selection and training 
of sales force plus building strong, loyal 
dealer cooperation. Age 42, university 
graduate, married. BOX 660, Oli, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


TANKS 


23—Steel Oil S 5,000 — 8,000 — 
11,500 and 20. Gal. Cap. 
2 — 10,500 bbl. capacity field tanks 
9 Cyprus 3,800 gal. 9 ft. dia. 6 ft. high 


TANKS ON TOWERS 
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100,000 gal. Steel 40’ Tower 
75,000 gal. Steel 80’ Tower 
35,000 gal. Steel 90’ Tower 


25,000 gal. Steel 80’ Tower 
1—100,000 gallon Steel 82’ Tower 
1—40,000 gallon Steel 100’ Tower 


R. C. STANHOPE, Ine. 


60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BUCKET SIZES: 
10x18 10c15 Oxide 9ui3 
9x12 8x16 8x15 Sxilé 
Sxi3 8x12 7x12 7xill 
7x10 6x10 6x9 6x7 
With—844; 103; 132 chain from 12’ to 
60’ heights. 

NEW BUCKETS AND GEARS 
CONVEYORS 
RUBBER BELT 
14”—16”—18""—20"—24” and 28” Cen- 


ters varying from 30’ to 203’. Some 
with Movable Trippers. 


STEEL SCREW 
6” eal ™" ail 8” ane 10” —1?""—14"— 6"— 
18” and 20” in Steel Box. Over 10,000 
ft., all lengths. 


STEEL BINS 


Steel Plate Storage Bins that can be 
reassembled—Order at once. 58 Bins 
in Various Capacitiés and Sizes. 
Cu. ft. 
35,184 
19,592 
10,440 
9,270 


Dimensions 
18'4” x 70’ x 27'5” high 
11'3” x 40'6" x 43’ high 
12’ x 58’ x 15’ high 
12’ x 516” x 15’ high 
7,460 10’ x 55’3” x 13'6” high 
6,827 128’ x 44’ x 12'3” high 


Also various BINS as follows: P 
4—1,650 cu. ft. and under 
1—1,116 cu. ft. and under 
5— 89% cu. ft. and under 
6— 640 cu. ft. and under 
7— 532 cu. ft. and under 
12— 370 cu. ft. and under 
11— 288 cu. ft. and under 


STEEL BALLS 


120 fon Steel Balls, %{" to 5”. 





Write direct to Plant office. 
P.O.B. 188, Easton, Pa. 


HEAT «»¢ POWER CO. 


45 Bond Street 
NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
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Botanical Drugs 


—Continued from page 96 


Seeds 


Anise.—Very steady as to price and 
not a great deal of demand last week. 

Canary.—Situation as concerns 
North African seed now ready for 
export remains in statu quo. Work 
on foreign trade formerly handled 
by Office of Economic Warfare 
shifted to Office of Foreign Economic 
Administration. May account for de- 


lay in getting business done. 
Celery.—Quiet and reasonably easy 
market seemed definitely to favor 
buyers with orders to place. Re- 
placement prices more favorable. 


Coriander.—Statements in Canary 
Seed report applies to coriander with 
equal force. 

Cumin.— Cyprus seed reduced to 
14%c. to 15c. per pound in sluggish 
market. 

Fennel—Indian seed a small frac- 
tion higher at 10c. to 10%c. per 
pound. 


MUSTARD 
FLOUR 


ALL GRADES 
USP 


USP BROWN 
Special for Mayonnaise 


Old Dutch Mustard Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
70 METROPOLITAN AVE., BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. 
Phone EVergreen 7-9156 








Gum Tragacanth--- Gum Arabic 


Importers 
THURSTON & BRAIDICH, 286 Spring St., NEW YORK 


TRAGACANTH 


Rape.—Quotations on large, red 
Indian seed, natural and recleaned, 
withdrawn. 

Sunflower. — Substantial busines 
booked. Prices rise. Large, 16%c. 
to 17c, per pound; medium, 15c. to 
15%4c.; poultry, 14c. to 14%c. 


Spices 

Cinnamon.—Despite arrivals in re- 
cent weeks, stocks in the hands of 
dealers have not increased much. Im- 
ports go direct to buyers. 

Clove—Still higher and stronger at 
213%4c. to 22%c. per pound, and quite 
scarce, 

Mace.—Some West Indian material 
offered for later delivery at 66c. to 
67c. per pound. 

Paprika.—Portuguese extra fancy 
material up a fraction to 39%c. to 40c. 
per pound. Other qualities and va- 
rieties unchanged. 

Pepper.—Carolina longs advanced to 
20c. to 22%c. per pound. 

Pimento.—Spot market 
nominal at 26%4c. per pound. 


—O-P-D— 


reported 


Argentina Guarantees Flaxseed 
And Sunflower Seed Prices 


Farmers in Argentina this season 
will be guaranteed minimum prices 
of approximately 91 cents per bust.el 
for flaxseed, and $1.76 per 100 pounds 
for sunflower seed, according to the 
Department of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

This season’s sowing of flaxseed is 
placed at 5,995,000 acres, compared 
with 6,103,000 acres in 1942-43 and 
with the harvested area that year of 
5.610,000 acres. No estimate of the 
1943-44 sunflower seed sowing is avail- 
able as yet, but lest season 1,665,000 
acres were sown, 





ARABIC 
QUINCE SEED 
GALL NUTS 


D. S. DALLAL, 261 Fifth Avenue, Ne New York 


MUrray Hill 3-0452-0453 


VANILLA BEANS 
ZINK & TRIEST CO. 


15 Lombard Street 





Philadelphia Pa. 


ALGIN 


THE COLLOID WITH THE UNUSUAL PROPERTIES 


MADE TO THE MOST EXACTING STANDARDS BY 


ALGIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
24 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK 





75,000 Ibs. 


HENBANE 


Hyoscyamus Muticus, Egyptian origin, 


for extraction of 


alkaloid content. 


ON CONSIGNMENT TO BE SOLD AT BEST PRICE 
Please phone WHitehall 3-4653 


GENERAL | 


NDUSTRIAL 


| SUPPLY CORPORATION 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





Fertilizer Materials 
Sulphur and Pyrites 


—Continued from page 101 

Spanish pyrites remained nominally 
unchanged with business reported 
when supplies were obtainable. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta, Oct. 8—The movement of 
fertilizers to farms in the South, for 
fall-sown small grain and Winter le- 
gumes, is practically over and is report- 
ed to show marked increase, especially 
in regions that have not been suffering 
from drouth. Monthly shipments of 
fertilizer materials to fertilizer manu- 
facturers is said to be in line with 
schedule for the most part. As the 
materials accumulate the warehousing 
problem increases, for the solution of 
which efforts are being made to get 
dealers and farmers to order early. 


Announcements of releases of in- 
creased quantities of nitrogen materials 
is resulting in a flood of applications, 
it is reported, enough to more than 
cover the amounts to be made available. 


Baltimore, Oct. 8—Conditions in the 
market for crude fertilizer materials 
have not revealed any changes of con- 
sequence. With some of the supplies 
stabilized by ceilings, there is a tenden- 
cy with other items to keep on a similar 
course. Trading was held down by the 
searcity of available stocks rather than 
by a lack of buying interest. 


Fish Scrap—The northeast storm 
which swept over lower Chesapeake Bay 
last week interfered with the operations 
of the menhaden fishing fleet, but the 
return of calm waters was being taken 
advantage of to resume activities, with 
results that have been for the greater 
part of the season, fair. The production 
of scrap and oil has not been equal to 
last season, but so far it has turned out 
better than expected, and if the gov- 
ernment can be induced to ease its re- 
strictions as to the movement of ves- 
sals in the lower bay, a month’s good 
fishing would seem to be in prospect. 
The chief problem of the factories is to 
obtain crews. The fishing companies, 
must have some attractions, though 
they cannot hope to compete with war 
plants, so that the industry is having 
a hard time getting adequate help. 
On the other hand, there are induce- 
ments for fishing companies to keep 
operating as protein material is so scarce 
that fish meal brings $75 to $80 per ton 
or even more, with scrap under a ceil- 
ing at $1.21 per unit, and with the pro- 
ducers allowed an advance of $3 per ton 
for grinding and another $3 per ton for 
bags. There is consequently every in- 
centive to operate as long as possible. 
The northern plants are about at the 
close of their season with the schools of 
fish moving southward. Some work is 
being done off Delaware, but this will 
end before long. 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Fertilizer materials 
markets here reflect continued stability 
and maintenance of position by both 
suppliers and buyers. In general there 
is a good call for material, and not all 


items are obtainable in the additional 
quantities 


desired. Blood is moving 
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MADE IN 
THE U.S.A. 












2 SULPHATE of AMMONIA 


AND AMMONIA LIQUOR 
THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION € 
40 RECTOR STREET + NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 
~ 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20. ALSO 50% K20 
MANURE SALTS 22% K.0 MINIMUM ~ 


Tankage business holds up 


fairly well. 
Inquiries are 


in moderate fashion. 
good for bone materials. 

Tankage—Feeding grade, unground, 
$5.53 per unit of ammonia; liquid stick, 
tankcar, $2.40 to $2.50; hoof meal, $4.25 
to $4.30. 

Bone Materials.—Ground, steamed 
bone, $35 to $36 per ton; cattle jaws, 
skulls and knuckles, $40 to $42; dried, 
rendered tankage, hard pressed, $1.25; 
50 percent bone and meat scrap, $62.50. 


San Francisco, Oct. 8—The trade was 
busy absorbing the lately released allo- 
cations of sulphate of ammonia last 
week, but other than this, general con- 
ditions remained much the same, The 
Position of organics was still extremely 
tight. As a result of the boom catches 
of sardines, fish meal at times appeared 
oftener in transactions, although the de- 
mand still far exceeds the supply. 


—O-P-D— 


Chromite Deposit Mapped 

The high plateau chromite deposit, 
Del Norte county, Calif., has been 
mapped by the Geological Survey. 
Copies of the map may be obtained 
from the director, Geological Survey, 
Washington. 





Statement of gg ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., uired by the Act of 
Congress of August t b4, 1912, and March 38, 
1933, of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, pub- 
lished weekiy at New York, N. Y., for Octo- 
ber 1, 1943. 

State of New York, County of New York: 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared William S. Auchincloss, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business manager of 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the act of March 8, 
1983, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit:—That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, and busi- 
ness manager are:—Publisher, Schnell Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 59 John street, New 
York; editor, Hugh Craig, 59 John street, 


New York; business manager, William S8. 
Auchincloss, 59 John street, New York. That 
the owner is Schnell Publishing Company, 


Inc.. 50 John street, New York. Stockholders 
holding 1 percent or more, Estate of Harry 
J. Schnell, 59 John street, New York, N. Y.; 
Jean Schnell Auchincloss, Short Hills, N. J. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are:—Not any. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) William 8S. Auchincloss, Business 
Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1943. 

(Signed) Frank C. Lehning, Notary Public. 

[My commission expires March 30, 1944.] 











REG. U Ss. 
PAT. OFF 














Dow Chemical Co 
Dreyer, P. R., Inc 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.. 73 
Algin Corp. of America 
Aluminum Flake Co 
Ameon Trading Co 


American Agricultural Chemical Co.. 
American British Chem. ss 


Duquesne Smelting Corp 


eee eee eee eee 


Edean Laboratories 
Edwal Laboratories 


Ellis-Foster Co 
Emsco Equipment Co 


QB, Ws Weg TUB icc cc evccccdcevcee 


Association of Consulting Chemists & 
Chemical Engineers, Inc. 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co 
Atlas Powder Co 
Ayers, John W., & Son 


Baker Castor Oil Co 
Baker, J. T., Chemical Co 
Barber Asphalt Corp 
Barium & Chemicals, Inc 
Barrett Division 
Bay Chemical Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 


Felton Chemical Co., Inc 
eseebeuses 100 
Fezandie & Sperrle 
Fine Organics, Inc 
First Machinery Corp 


eee eee ee ee eee) 


Freeport Sulphur Co 
Fritzsche Bros., 


Gair, Robert, Co 
Gartenberg, H., & Co., Inc 


eee eee eee eee 


Ming dy sans ohderes General Drug Co 


Brill Equipment Corp 
Brocker Chemical Company 
Brode Corp., The 
Bureau of Chemistry 


Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Glyco Products Co 


Tere et eee ee eee ee eee ee) 


Golwynne Chemicals Corp. 


Calco Chemical Division 
Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange.. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.. 
Ceramic Color & Chemical Mfg. Co.. 
Chaplain & Bibbo, Inc 
Chemical Sales Corp 
Chemical Service Co 
Chemical Solvents, C. P., Inc 
Chemo-Puro Mfg. Corp 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc... 
Coca-Cola Company 
Coleman & Bell Co 
Colton, Arthur, 
Commercial Solvents 
Connor, A. P., & Company 
Consolidated Products Co., 
Consumers Import Co 
Cortizas, M., & Co 
Crosby Naval Stores, Inc 
Croton Chemical Corp 
Crown Can Co 
Cummins & Grant 


Gray, William S., & Co 
Greeff, R. W., & Co 


Hallmark Laboratories 
Hallowell, Horace J 


Hardesty, W. C., Co., Inc 
Heat & Power Co 
Heyden Chemical Corp 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Hopkins, J. L., & Co 


Hunt Chemical Works, Inc 
Hutchinson, D. W., & Co 


Independent Mfg. 
Industrial Solvents Corp 
Inland Alkaloid Company 
Inland Steel Container Co 
Interboro Chemical Co 


a GDewnceevaccacese aeons eed International 


Day Chemical Co 
Devold, Peder, Oil Co., Inc 
Diehl, Wm., & Co 
Distributing & Trading Co 
Dodge & Olcott Co 


Kane Import Corp 


Kelso; COMPAR. ics ssivwevvccsvese verses 9% Pure Calcium Preducts Division.... 1 
dex to Advertisements Kellogg, Spencer & Sons, Inc........ 45 Purocaine Chemical Co., Inc......... 44 
Kentucky Color & Chemical Co...... 84 Roth: see 2 Os 100 
Reto. CHINE Cb ies os cede Sesvcdisces 67 Read ‘Chas L : ee Fe aiua 75 
bin sda cudeueenves teres . Lo. a Reichard-Coulston, Inc............... 82 
POTS COMEDY «22 sssseseesssccesss Reichhold Chemicals, Inc............. 29 
Dunkel, Paul A., ip CEN Sc ctwe ces 62 ° 
ae ; " - 3 Krumbhaar Chemicals, Inc........... 84 Retort Pharmaceutical Co............ 68 
ee ene RGN TE. Ree ateacc sec cccedscccns Ge 
gg amon Chemical Corp..............-- 65 Robinson-Wagner Co............00+5+ 42 
etn Ss Lanaetex Products Sales Co.......... 62 Rufert Chemical Co.........cssseseees 15 
a ol eral ids 199  Landsberger, Dr. S. W...--..-+.------ 0 Sadtler, Samuel P., & Son, Inc......100 
Seba odie saawsce ious 100 ne ee Harrissou... 1399 S@lteake Sales Corp............+++.+++ 75 
sebeecovcdvedeees 103 ta w.B — Seen 2 a ca Santonine Co. of America, Inc........ 39 
Evans, Ralph L., Associates........... 100 unen: Ses one Uermaneweeeey secu ryens ss Schepp Laboratories................+. 100 
‘ Leberco Laboratories..............-.. 100 Schieffelin Ge CO...6...cccscccsoeseece 52 
WO scrssersssers+..y Seeerm Teeting So. ENC... 002+ 00ers $3 Schimmel & Co., InC........60c0eee+ 98 
Fairmount Chemical Co., Inc......... 92 _emke, B. L., Company.............. Schwarz Laboratories, Inc............ 100 
ste Wehner 49 Leonhard, Theodor, Wax Co., Inc.... 89 s2i)/ Putt & Rusby, Inc.............100 
Ferro Drier & Chemical Co........... 82 oat Eli, & ee reel. eee - Sergeant, E. M., Pulp & Chemical Co. = 
itt icnscintaeienh 77 Lippincott, J. B. Company.......... o3  Seydel Chemical Co........sseseees: 
ee, et ae ae 50 LAsCldoO) CORP. cows cccccccccvcccccccvens Sharples Chemicals, "Sadia. qlee 
eae ra. i 102 Lueders, GeOt® Bo CSOs ccccccccccccess Fi Sherwood Refining Co................ 99 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc.......... 38 Silmo Chemical Corp.........eesses+> 93 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc...... 100 cae “ Seulpenent Go evatea snes oss SE GEE Cnc dacdaessswnarpevedeasns 25 
Franks Chemical Products Co........ S Sea "koe & Reynard, inc....47, 93 Smith, Kline & French Labs......... 48 
Lpuibebicwcdee Wi Seleceen Se L. & Co 4g Snell, Foster D., Inc..........++.+++-100 
Eedeevesisecées 43, 97 M : Fi, Sheers to ee Socony-Vacuum Oil Co............... 83 
efford Chemical Ge wn0sciedeeveonce 92 
Merchants Chemical Co 74 Solvay Tri ee 28 
a secvcevesceecoseveces 57 Inc *ereeereets*"" gz Solvents Recovery Service........... 84 
peupeoeceste Fe Ne ao! Gy RRRNES AIRE CBs 5000s veces...) OF 
Transportation Millmaster Che Dp atubeees 43 Standard Brands, Inc................ 90 
Cbs ded nhe66%66 6665 4 64066004088 75 Molnar Laboratories. ..........-------100 Standard Drug Co., Inc.............. 67 
SR a 23 at a meee titres sine Standard Specialty & Tube ..... 2 
General Industrial Supply Corp..... 104 Mutt : Chemis I Go. of America, 77 +«=‘Standard Synthetics, Inc............. 65 
pe cv cevesoees - = ee Standard Ultramarine Co............ 82 
ececcccecececcccesee Nee a Stanhope, R. C., Imc.........+++.++++-108 
Goldschmidt Chemical Corp.......... Re fay Oy og g4 Stauffer Chemical Co.......-...+++- 74, 8 
coccccceee 15 wWatural Products Refining Co........ 77 Stein Equipment Co.................103 
Gray Industrial Laboratories......... 100 Neuberg, William D., Co 79 «Stillman & Van Sicklen, Inc........ 100 
ee vccescccesese 1 - ™ aoa Maes Stillwell & Gladding Co.:............100 
91 BOVERI CO. cccccccceccvvscccsccccvseses 81 
rT a ar ee ee 87 N. Y¥. Quinine & Chemical Works, Tennessee Corp 71 
Se iebenveusesbeuseeet ie eee a aoa. Tt eae Kémedasbuns consetieh eas 
yb velvéacavessowegetes 80 Niagara Chiorine Products Co........ 99 han hee One 
yh eee 100 1 Nuodex Products Ge. DB occvcccses. @ Tuteur & .. ; Bes fo ee ee 66 
Seceedeseuoocecosobe 100 
Hamilton, A. K., & Co., Inc.......... Ee 73 Union Carbide & Carbon Corp........ 2 
, , Old Dutch Mustard Co., Inc.......... 104 
peceoscesbese 88 Union Standard Equipment Co.......103 
Orbis Products Corp...........-.....- 98 
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Doggett, Stanley, Inc Kansas City Limeolith Co 


BARTYL* G is a special skinning agent developed by 
Givaudan. It works with an efficiency that will be instantly 


appreciated by your customers. 

BARTYL G is effective and easy to use in practically any 
paint formulation. It is soluble in both oils and solvents... 
does not alter color ... will not retard drying... and is 
extremely low in cost. 

BARTYL G is economical because only a small amount is 
needed to obtain highly satisfactory results. Givaudan’s 
technical staff will gladly assist you in using it to best advan- 
tage in your products. Samples and prices on request. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 
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CP. Acesise Butyl Alcohol Butyl Acetate 


CHEMICAL YY SOLVENTS 


60 Park Place Telephones; BArclay 7-8615 MArket 2-3650 Newark 2, N. J. 


seal! 


DIETHYLAMINE 


Raw material for manufacture of rubber chemicals, 
‘ pharmaceutical products, and textile assistants. 


a Teese ate Roe ee 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Faesy & Besthoff, Inc. 


22 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: TRUFABEST 
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COAL TAR PRODUCTS 





1900 PHONE 
GRANT GRANT 
BUILDING 3750 


Kaew Kw Kw KK KKK Ke 


CHEMICAL SALES CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH (19), PENNSYLVANIA 


SOLVENTS-PLASTICIZERS 


Acetone Isopropy! Alcohol 91% and 99% 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone Ethyl Alcohol—Proprietary 


Ethyl Acetate Methanol 99.8% 


Isopropyl Acetate 
* 


Buty! Alcohol Butyl Acetate 
Normal and Secondary 


Amy] Acetate 
Stanuuara, ttigh Test, C.P. 


Refined Fusel Oil 


Isoamy! Alcohol 
127-1329 C 


2 
PHTHALATES 
Dibutyl Diethyl Dimethyl 
Dibutyl Tartrate Butyl Stearate 
Also Special Solvents and Plasticizers 


W. W. ANGUS, INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


220 BROADWAY 








ALKALOIDS | 


GLUCOSIDES — DRUG EXTRACTIVES 


Als in WORLD WAR I 
Now in WORLD WAR II 


ACONITINE HYDRASTINE 
ARECOLINE Our laboratories are answering the challenge of keeping pace HYOSCINE 
ASPIDOSPERMINE with the unprecedented demand for alkaloids, glucosides, and HYOSCYAMINE 
ATROPINE allied drug extractives for domestic consumption and for export 
BERBERINE to other countries of the Western Hemisphere. LOBELINE 
CHRYSAROBIN Our alkaloidal chemists and botanical staff are cooperating PICROTOXIN 
COLCHICINE with you to the utmost in coping with the present emergency PILOCARPINE 
DIGITALIN in regard to our supplying this vital group of drug products. SANGUINARINE 
EPHEDRINE The service that we are rendering is backed by twenty-four SPARTEINE 
years of continuous production of alkaloids, World War I ex- 
ESERINE perience, comprehensive research endeavors, and extensive STROPHANTHIN 
HOMATROPINE manufacturing facilities. YOHIMBINE 


INLAND ALKALOID COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


TIPTON 





